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You Need Another Bank? 


Large and strong to carry through important.opera- 
tions—rich in practical experience gained rayne. 
nearly a hundred years of service—in vigorous, lively 
step with the movements of modern business—or- 
mg on world-wide lines and especially close to 

ew England—the Shawmut offers to banks and 
bankers a service ‘notably able and sincerely accom- 
modating. How can we help you? 


Se 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


of BOSTON, MASS. 


CAs a Bank—$82,000,000—Total Resources 


CAs a Trust Company—$393,900,000 
Total Trust Funds 

A Philadelphia Ancillary con- 

nection that knows its city and 

state, not only through its large 

ing and trust business, 

but also as the world’s oldest 

and Pennsylvania’s largest 

title company. 
] cAt your command 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO TRUST COMPANY, BANKING AND 
FINANCIAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Endorsed by the Executive Committee of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 
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BROOKLYN TRUST 


COMPANY 


Chartered 1866 Member of Federal Reserve System 


Capital and Surplus (oma fe Resources 
$30,000,000 yo be eS over $150,000,000 


EDWIN P. MAYNARD GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN HARRY M. DE MOTT 
Chairman of Board President Vice-Chairman of Board 





TRUSTEES 


FRANK L. BABBOTT JOHN GEMMELL, JR. EpwINn P. MAYNARD ROBERT L, PIERREPONT 
WALTER St. J. BENEDICT WILLIAM M. GREVE JOSEPH MICHAELS HAROLD I. PRATT 
Harry M. DE Mott JoHN V. JEWELL THOMAS E. MurRRAY, JR. RICHARDSON PRATT 
WILLiaM N. DYKMAN James H. JOURDAN GEORGE V. MCLAUGHLIN THOMAS H, ROULSTON 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH JostaH O. Low JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN J. H. WALBRIDGE 
JOHN W. FRASER HowarRD MAXWELL CLIFFORD E, PAIGE ALEXANDER M. WHITE 
Wittis D. Woop 


20 OFFICES IN BROOKLYN AND NEW YORK 


Main Office: 177 MONTAGUE ST. New York Office: 26 BROAD STREET 
at Clinton Street at Exchange Place 











Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
ee ma $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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anufacturers 
rust Company 


NATHAN S. JONAS, Chairman, Board of Directors 
HENRY C. VON ELM, President 
HAROLD C. RICHARD, Chairman, Finance Committee 
JAMES H. CONROY, Executive Vice-President 


Statement of Condition, 
July 1st, 1929 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 
$57,635,827.72 
U. S. Government and Other Public Securities. . 63,936,707.52 
Other Securities 47,844,707.00 
...274,928,740.59 
Bonds and Mortgages 7,664,729.53 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 8,012,832.71 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 11,142,052.74 
Accrued Interest Receivable ..... 1,688,653.76 


$492,854,251.57 


Capital $27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits......... 56,675,886.83 
Reserves 10,739,794.33 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 

Acceptances and Foreign Bills 21,694,894.88 
Deposits 376,243,675.53 


$492,854,251.57 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 
New York City 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 


residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 

There must be many reasons for such outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 





REPRESENTATIVES FROM TEN NATIONS GATHERED AROUND THE CONFERENCE TABLE AT THE HAGUE 
To DISCUSS THE YOUNG PLAN FoR SETTLEMENT OF REPARATIONS AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 


$ 
| 


FORTY-SIX NATIONS WERE REPRESENTED AT THE RECENT ASSEMBLY IN THE EAST ROOM OF THE 

WHITE HovuSE WHEN PRESIDENT HOOVER PRONOUNCED AS EFFECTIVE THE KELLOGG TREATY FOR 

RENUNCIATION OF WAR IN THE PRESENCE OF FORMER PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND FORMER SECRETARY 
KELLOGG 
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ECENT and highly important de- 
velopments in the arena of inter- 
national affairs impart conviction 
to fond hopes that this old world 
of ours is slowly but surely gaining poise 
and moving on to more enlightened and 
enduring formulas of conciliation. In spite 
of cynics, the Manchurian flare-up and the 
uncertainty at the Hague Reparations Con- 
ference, caused by demands of British Chan- 
cellor Snowden, there is the dawning of a 
new day in social, political and economic 
relationships. Out of the darkness of the 
past there emerges a finer kinship among 
the nations, sustained by an invigorated 
conscience and deep-rooted aspirations to 
which the great mass of civilized people 
yield cordial response. It acquires accent 
in a spirit which becomes more and more 
impatient of selfish nationalism, of com- 
petitive armaments, of diplomatic intrigue 
and of idle professions, in a demand _ for 
actual performances. 

Notwithstanding official aloofness and 
dread of “entangling foreign alliances,” this 
nation is being irresistibly drawn into inter- 
national currents which promise to bear 
the ships of state to more sheltered moor- 
ings. Although lacking in definite sanc- 
tions and power of enforcement, the Kellogg 
Pact, which was proclaimed with impressive 
ceremonies at the White House recently, 
gives utterance to very much the same 
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RECENT POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 








ideals governing the deliberations of the 
League of Nations, which reassembles at 
Geneva next month. Of identical cloth, 
is the announcement by President Hoover 
of a suspension of cruiser construction in 
this year’s naval program and assurances 
from the British Premier, MacDonald, 
binding the world’s two greatest sea powers 
to a policy of naval reduction or equality. 

Another nail in the casket of ‘America’s 
political isolation” will be driven home 
when Congress meets in regular session 
next December to ratify admission to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
on the basis of modifications agreed upon 
at Geneva by a committee of eminent 
jurists, including Elihu Root, and which 
meets the reservations demanded by the 
Senate resolutions in 1926. It is a foregone 
conclusion that the League of Nations will 
approve such modification at its coming 
session, thus leaving no further ground for 
the Senate to withhold its assent, especially 
in view of President Hoover’s expressed 
determination to bring about American par- 
ticipation in the World Court. 

All of these and other successive steps 
are sufficiently significant of the bridging 
of traditional and artificial political chasm 
between this country and the Old World. 
From the standpoint of international eco- 
nomic and financial relationships, the hand- 
writing on the wall is even more legible. 
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Even though Washington may persist in 
its ostrich-like attitude of burying its head 
in the sand, there are tremendous and in- 
vincible forces which compel recognition 
and the acceptance of constructive inter- 
national alliances. These are bound to as- 
sume more tangible form in the event that 
reparations and war debt problems are put 
upon a business basis by the adoption of the 
Young plan and the ratification of the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement with France, 
which removes the last of the war-debt re- 
funding operations between this govern- 
ment and former allies. 

The proposed bank for International 
Settlements in connection with the Young 
Reparations Plan, affords further promise 
of paving the way for international financial 
and economic covenants between this coun- 
try and Europe. They will lose none of 
their potency by reason of reaffirmation of 
the “hands-off policy” from the State De- 
partment at Washington, or the absence of 
official representation from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. In default of participation in 
the projected International Bank on the 
part of this government, there will no doubt 
be forthcoming the needed support and 
assurances from important private banking 
interests in this country. That alternative 
is plainly foreshadowed in the plan reported 
by the committee of financial experts at 
Paris, providing that in the absence of cen- 
tral bank or government representation 
from any country, the governors or direc- 
tors of the International Bank may invite 
two nationals from such country or appoint 
in lieu of a central bank, “any bank or 
banking house of widely recognized stand- 
ing and of the same nationality.” The fact 
that Owen D. Young, J. P. Morgan and 
Thomas W. Lamont were largely instru- 
mental in devising and enlisting approval 
for a Bank for International Settlements, 
lends color to the expectation that Ameri- 
can support from responsible private bank- 
ing sources will not be lacking. 


i? 2, , 
we 1 Me 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING ALIGNMENTS 


HE proposed International Bank, al- 
jh though primarily intended to provide 
the external machinery for receipt 


and distribution as well as commercializa- 
tion of German annuities in connection 
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with the Reparations Plan reported by the 
Committee of Experts, commands keen in- 
terest because of its much broader functions 
and its possible vital influence upon the 
financial stability of the world. For several 
years past, and especially at various eco- 
nomic conferences in Europe, proposals 
have been forthcoming as to the necessity 
of a super or world bank to act as intermedi- 
ary between central banks of the different 
nations and to bring about a new order in 
solving problems of international exchange, 
credit, currency values and a more econom- 
ical use of gold reserves. These suggestions 
have been prompted not only by post-war 
adjustments, but also by the great advance 
in methods of communication which have 
brought financial and banking operations of 
different countries into closer contact. 
The International Bank incorporated in 
the Young Reparations Plan is evidently 
designed to serve a much broader purpose, 
aside from its immediate operations i:: ad- 
ministering reparation payments. As stated 
in the report of the Committee of Experts: 
“The bank will, in time, become an organi- 
zation not simply, or even predominantly, 
concerned with the handling of reparations, 
but also with furnishing to the world of in- 
ternational commerce and finance important 
facilities hitherto lacking. Especially it is 
to be hoped that it will become an increas- 
ingly close and valuable link in the coopera- 
tion of central banking institutions generally 
—a cooperation essential to the continuing 
stability of the world’s credit structure.” 


It should be borne in mind that the pro- 
position for setting up an international 
bank, with powers to deal with worldwide 
activities in credit, exchange and gold 
movements, comes from a Committee of 
Experts, the membership of which was com- 
posed of men speaking authoritatively for 
central banks and reflecting the best 
banking judgment of the various countries 
which they represented. To assure free- 
dom from political influence the entire ad- 
ministrative control of the Central Bank 
is to be invested in a board of directors 
composed of the governors or chief execu- 
tive officers of central banks which will also 
control the voting rights corresponding to 
shares of stock originally issued to each of 
the countries participating in the Paris 
agreement. 











SCOPE OF INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 


EYOND the banking and trustee 
powers essential to reparations, the 
Central Bank will have broad per- 
missive functions. It may receive prac- 
tically all kinds of ordinary and time de- 
posits, except deposits from individuals. It 
may employ its resources in giving credit 
to central banks. Particularly interesting 
is the proposal to give the bank authority 
to invest its funds through loans, discounts 
and investment operations. It may not 
only deal directly with central banks, but 
with other banks or individual bankers of 
any country. It may rediscount for central 
banks bills taken from their portfolios, mak- 
ing loans to central banks on the security 
of such bills or advances against pledged 
securities up to such amounts and for such 
periods as may be approved by the board 
of directors. Such power of rediscount, 
while not controlling over rates established 
by central banks, is expected to exert a 
considerable influence as to the world rate 
of discount. As to intermediate credit and 
foreign exchange operations, the Young 
report says: 

“Intermediate credit operations need not 
be restricted, however, to any one country or 
to the purchase of any one country’s goods. 
On the contrary, it would be desirable to 
broaden such operations in the interest of 
world trade to the extent that the directors of 
the bank approve. As a stabilizing factor in 
the foreign exchanges its advantages are 
obvious, and if, in due time, the arrangements 
providing for an international settlement fund 
are put into effective operation, the bank 
should go far to eliminate the costs and risks 
now incurred in the shipping and reshipping 
of gold.” 

The Midland Bank Limited of London, 
commenting on the scheme for an interna- 
tional bank, says: 

“The plan provides a machinery which, 
whether envisaged in that light by the experts 
or not, may hereafter become an instrument 
for establishing and operating an interna- 
tional standard of value. On this ground it 
is possible that the conception of an interna- 
national bank, provided it takes a form that 
is generally acceptable to those responsible 
for conducting monetary affairs in the vari- 
ous financial centers, may confer inestimable 
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benefits on mankind long after reparation, 
like indemnity, has become little more than 
an item in the lexicon.” 


As chief creditor nation and custodian of 
the world’s excess of gold, the United States 
is very vitally interested in any instrumen- 
tality affecting international finance and 
credit. While Congress would unquestion- 
ably resist any effort to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act, permitting direct participa- 
tion in an international bank, there is avail- 
able the means and foresight among fore- 
most American banking interests to extend 
due cooperation toward any ably conducted 
mechanism which will bring a new order of 
stability in international monetary rela- 
tions. It is interesting to note that the 
International Chamber of Commerce, at its 
recent assembly at Amsterdam, adopted 
resolutions strongly endorsing the new 
Reparations Plan and the proposed Inter- 
national Bank. 

oe ¢ 


NOTABLE CHANGES IN NEW 
YORK BANKING ALIGNMENT 


OR the first time in the history of 
New York banking the national 

banks of this city have relinquished 
the dominant position to trust companies, 
the latter now surpassing the national banks 
by substantial margins in respect to com- 
bined resources, deposits and capitalization. 
This significant change reflects, in the first 
instance, the merger or conversion of a 
number of large national banks under trust 
company charters which have been con- 
summated during the first half of the cur- 
rent year. The tremendous shift of banking 
power to the classification of trust compa- 
nies is revealed by summaries issued by the 
New York Clearing House Association, 
based on financial statements of June 30th. 


During the brief period between March 
22nd and June 30th, the fifty-four national 
banks show a decrease of $1,667,111,600 in 
combined resources; decrease of $1,403,591,- 
000 in deposits; decrease of $20,491,300 in 
capital, and of $86,124,600 in surplus and 
undivided profits. On the other hand, the 
29 trust companies of New York City report 
during the same period increases of $1,- 
227,735,800 in resources; $847,047,400 de- 
posits; $72,200,000 capital; $145,504,000 in 
surplus and‘undivided profits. 
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Whereas the national banks on March 
22nd still held the dominant role with aggre- 
gate resources of $6,430,345,200, the June 
30th statement shows decrease to $4,- 
763,233,600 as compared with augmented 
resources of $6,601,317,300 held by the 
trust companies. As compared with $3,- 
395,448,000 deposits in national banks on 
June 30th, the trust companies show total 
of $4,919,527,100. As against $292,108,700 
capital, the trust companies report $353,- 
975,000. As to surplus and undivided 
profits, the national banks report $432,- 
407,600 as compared with $672,560,800 for 
trust companies. 

The pronounced shift revealed by these 
comparisons is mainly due to big mergers 
which have been consummated during the 
first half of the current year. Notably 
among these are the following: the merger 
of the National Bank of Commerce with the 
Guaranty Trust Company; merger of the 
Hanover National Bank with the Central 
Union Trust Company; merger of Chemical 
National Bank with the U. S. Mortgage & 
Trust Company, and merger of the Sea- 


board National with the Equitable Trust 


Company. In connection with each of 
these mergers, the national banks have 
relinquished their charters and now operate 
under trust company charters. 

Prevailing judgment in Wall street is that 
the merger movement will continue in- 
definitely, in view of the competitive pres- 
sure exercised by the large institutions over 
the small independent units, as well as the 
growth and demonstrated economy of 
branch banking. A recent survey shows 
that during the past three years there has 
been a total of fifty bank and trust company 
mergers and but seventeen of these have 
retained their old or similar identity. The 
fact that this merger stimulus is not con- 
fined to New York is shown by a record of 
120 consolidations during the first quarter. 

The loss or transfer of assets from the 
national bank to the state bank or trust 
company classification due to mergers and 
conversions is also reflected in the latest 
summary of the condition of national banks 
of the United States as of June 29th, as 
compiled by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. This shows a net decrease in re- 
sources since March 27th of $1,581,684,- 
000 and decrease in deposits of $1,274,792,- 
000 to total of $21,598,000,000. 
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COMPARISON OF NATIONAL 
AND STATE BANKING 
RESOURCES 


OMPARISON of the latest summary 
of condition of the national banks of 

the United States, as of June 29th, 
with a compilation of the resources and 
liabilities of all the banks and trust com- 
panies of the country operating under state 
charter, which has been released by Secre- 
tary Sims of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, affords evidence 
of the extent to which the banking power 
of the country is predominantly held by the 
state institutions. The figures presented by 
Secretary Sims are based upon March re- 
turns for both state and national banks, 
since which the national banks have regis- 
tered decreases which increase the percent- 
age of capital resources and deposits held 
by the state banks and trust companies. 
Based on March 27th returns, the state in- 
stitutions had capital resources of 50 per 
cent in excess of those of the national banks 
and 56 per cent excess in deposits. 

Banking power of the country reached a 
new peak with aggregate resources of 
$72,666,752,000; deposits, $58,610,581,757; 
total capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of $9,274,242,341. These holdings are dis- 
tributed among 25,932 banks and trust 
companies, of which 18,357 are under state 
charter and 7,575 national banks. Of ag- 
gregate resources, the state institutions re- 
ported $43,644,840,000 as compared with 
$29,021,912,000 reported by national banks 
last March and showing in the late June 
29th returns reduction to $27,440,228,000. 
State institutions had deposits last March 
of $35,737,701,757 as compared with de- 
posits of $21,598,088,000 shown by national 
banks on June 29th. Capital structure of 
state institutions amounted to $5,573,901,- 
341 as compared with $3,700,341,000 for 
national banks. 

Since June 30, 1919, which was the 
date of the first complete statement, capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of the 
state banks have increased $2,674,238,664, 
and the national banks $1,336,863,000. The 
deposits of state banks have increased 
$14,104,879,745, and the national banks 
$6,948,015,000. Resources of the state 
banks increased $17,679,164,165, and the 
national banks $8,222,362,000. 











REACTION TO SIX PER CENT 
REDISCOUNT RATE 


NEXPECTED and rather dramatic 
rise in rediscount rate of the Federal 

Reserve Bank of New York to six 
per cent on August 9th, the highest rate 
since the post-war inflation period of 1921, 
has thus far failed to exert any appreciable 
influence in stemming the seemingly un- 
governable tide of stock market specula- 
tion. Following the short-lived break in 
prices on the New York Stock Exchange on 
the day the advanced rate became effective, 
the speculative exuberance of professional 
elements and of a far-flung public following, 
continues unabated. 

The immediate reactions have thus far 
been negligible. During the week following 
the rate advance in New York, there ap- 
peared a decrease in brokers’ loans for the 
account of New York banks of $124,000,000, 
which was reduced to a net decrease of only 
$68,000,000 by an accelerated flow of funds 
to the call market from interior institutions 
and for ‘‘account of others.” Bearing in 
mind that brokers’ loans increased from 
$4,223 ,000,000 in August a year ago to the 
recent peak of over six billion and that 
$736,000,000 of this increase. occurred since 
the first week in June, it does appear that 
the stock market regards with equanimity 
any possible Federal Reserve interference. 

As affecting rediscount operations by 
member banks and assuring ample credits 
at reasonable rates for autumnal business 
and agricultural requirements, there is some 
solace for the Federal Reserve authorities, 
as indicated in initial reactions to the change 
of policy. In New York the first weekly 
statement of the Federal Reserve Bank fol- 
lowing the rate advance, showed a sharp cur- 
tailment in rediscounts amounting to $104,- 
000,000. There was also an increase of 
$36,162,000 in bills purchased. 

From the broader viewpoint of employ- 
ing Federal Reserve rate and open market 
policies to curb stock speculation, or to pre- 
vent further attraction of foreign gold in 
response to high money rates, the situation 
indicates no substantial change. The out- 
look is for sustained stock speculation, en- 
couraged by reports of record breaking 
corporation earnings during the current 
quarter, increasing volume of trade and the 
flotation of large volumes of new securities. 
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EFFECT OF “OUTSIDE LOANS” 
HE theoretical limit of possible expan- 
sion in the volume of so-called ‘“‘out- 
side loans” by corporations and 
others for stock market operations, is 
placed at $12,000,000,000, or again as much 
as the recent peak of six billions in Wall 
street loans, according to a statement issued 
by the Midland Bank of Cleveland. Of the 
potential total of 12 billions, it is claimed 
that 10 billions is available in the form of 
cash on hand held by about 350,000 corpora- 
tions, and with 2 billions of cash holdings of 
investment trusts and other reservoirs 
which might be tapped for brokers’ loans. 
This estimate of possible expansion of 
outside loans is interesting, not because there 
is any likelihood that such expansion may 
occur, but because of the persistent increase 
in brokers’ loans despite Federal Reserve 
policies and the persistence of stock market 
speculation at a renewed pace following the 
introduction of the official 6 per cent rate. 
The Midland Bank says: 

“Although outside loans involve no great 
danger to our present credit structure, they 
do increase materially the difficulties of 
credit regulation. The Federal Reserve 
System is charged by the Federal Reserve 
Act with the responsibility of fixing its dis- 
count rates ‘with a view of accommodating 
commerce and business,’ which implies 
credit regulation. Regulation of bank 
credit may be accomplished in several ways: 
through open market operations, discount 
rate changes, moral suasion, or in excep- 
tional cases through refusal to rediscount. 
But none of these apply to outside loans to 
brokers. The Reserve System has no con- 
trol whatever over such loans. 

“Outside loans have also changed the 
significance of high interest rates. Formerly 
an 8 or 10 per cent call money rate meant 
that credit was very scarce—almost unob- 
tainable—and such rates, if continued, often 
foreshadowed severe credit stringency and a 
decline in security prices. But in the past 
year or two high call and time rates have 
merely attracted additional outside loans in 
large quantities, and consequently money 
has been available to those willing to pay 
the price. High money rates used to be an 
index of the availability of credit; now their 
importance in this direction is greatly 
reduced.” 
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URGENT PROBLEMS OF BANK 
SUPERVISION 


T is obvious from recent develop- 
ments in New York, and the persist- 

ence of bank failures in various sec- 
tions of the country, that banking super- 
vision by both the federal and state au- 
thorities has not maintained pace with 
marked changes in operation and methods 
of banking. Concentration of banks and 
trust companies into ever larger units, ex- 
pansion of branch banking, the assumption 
of many new functions through alliance with 
security corporations and holding com- 
panies, have created problems of super- 
vision, examination and law enforcement 
which demand best judgment, both in the 
interest of sound banking development and 
public safety. 


The appointment of a non-partisan com- 
mission by Governor Roosevelt to study 
New York banking laws and submit recom- 
mendations for improvement in supervision 
and in the statutes, offers an opportunity 
for public spirited bankers to render a real 
service to banking and the people. While 
this commission is appointed primarily to 
carry out a promise made by the Governor 
after receiving the recommendations made 
by the Moreland Act Commissioner, Robert 
Moses, in connection with the City Trust 
Company failure, and the criminal opera- 
tions of private banking firms, the scope of 
the inquiry. may well be broadened to com- 
prehend larger problems that have come 
with changed aspects and alignments in 
banking operations. 


Reduced to a fine point, the problem is not 
so much one of loading down the statute 
books with additional plenary or civil 
powers as one of supervision and assuring 
enforcement of existing laws. It is now 
clearly established that the City Trust 
Company failure and the culpable trans- 
gressions of the private banking firms, such 
as revealed by the collapse of Clarke 
Brothers could not have happened except 
for the faithlessness of the responsible head 
of the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. It is manifest that no matter how 
well a state may be equipped with restrictive 
and supervisory laws that they will miser- 
ably fail if the officer charged with the duty 
of enforcing such laws and supervision 
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betrays his trust. The kernel of the situa- 
tion then lies in securing safeguards against 
political appointments or influences which 
will assure men of high and unimpeachable 
integrity as bank supervisors. 

The report presented by Joseph A. Brod- 
erick, as Superintendent of the New York 
Banking Department, revealing conditions 
in the department as prevailed under his 
predecessor, indicates certain very definite 
weaknesses which will doubtless receive due 
attention from Governor Roosevelt’s com- 
mission. One of these is the palpable lack 
of adequate personnel to provide efficient 
examination. There is no provision for 
sufficient number of examiners or for proper 
remuneration to attract and hold good men 
on the staff. From the statutory viewpoint, 
there is room for more effective laws to hold 
bank directors to their responsibility, and 
to prevent juggling of loans or borrowings 
through subsidiaries, such as helped to 
bring about the City Trust failure. 

As frequently indicated in these pages, New 
York should hesitate no longer in putting 
an end to private banks which accept de- 
posits from the public and force such private 
firms either to incorporate and subject 
themselves to supervision or abandon the 
field. Other states have accomplished this 
and why not New York. To distinguish 
clearly between responsible private banking 
which is engaged in investment operations 
and firms which accept accounts, chiefly 
from foreign-speaking elements in our popu- 
lation, is a question which will doubtless 
receive the attention of the banking com- 
mission. Likewise the matter of placing 
thrift and special interest bearing accounts 
of banks and trust companies in a segre- 
gated class and subject to the same in- 
vestment restrictions which apply to savings 
banks, is also a subject calling for serious 
consideration. 

The fact that a sound morale rather than 
a multitude of new laws is needed to put 
banking supervision on its proper footing is 
evidenced by the action of Superintendent 
Broderick in reestablishing the Credit 
Bureau, which will follow the loan lines in 
different institutions, checking slow and 
doubtful assets and providing for special 
examinations. This bureau, which was 
started in 1911, has been allowed to lapse 
because of lack of sufficient examiners. 
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FIDUCIARY ACTIVITIES OF 
NATIONAL BANKS 


ATIONAL banks are registering re- 
markable progress in the develop- 

ment and accumulation of both in- 
dividual and corporate trust business. There 
appears no further ground for complaint 
on the score of lacking competitive latitude 
in the fiduciary field when it is noted that 
within less than a decade the national banks 
conducting trust departments have ac- 
quired individual trust assets aggregating 
$4,237,638,663, whereas it has taken the 
trust companies practically acentury to build 
up an estimated total of 24 billions of in- 
dividual trust and estate funds now under 
administration. Considering their late en- 
try into trust operations and the fact that 
trust departments of national banks have 
contended with novitiate problems in de- 
veloping equipment and personnel, a total 
of over four billions trust business in less 
than ten years is a tribute to their progres- 
siveness as well as their adaptability. 

In addition to individual trust assets, 
the trust departments of national banks 
act as trustees for bond and note issues ag- 
gregating $7,370,154,456, aside from volumi- 
nous operations, particularly in New York, 
in handling transfer and registration of 
securities. Of the 2,442 national banks 
holding permits to exercise trust powers, 
there are 1,734 having established trust 
departments and administering 75,988 
trusts. The extent to which national banks 
are availing themselves of their right to 
exercise trust powers is evidenced by an 
increase in the number of qualifying banks 
from 1,104 in June, 1926, to the latest total 
of 2,442. Three years ago the national 
banks were administering individual trusts 
aggregating $922,328,000 as compared with 
present total of over four billions. 
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TRANSFER OF CORPORATE 
STOCK TO TRUSTEE 


F particular interest to all trust com- 
panies and banks acting as transfer 
agent is the following recently enacted 

amendment to the civil code in California: 

“Whenever shares of a corporation are to 
be, or have been, issued or transferred to a 
person or corporation as trustee, whether or 
not the certificate representing such shares 
describes the trust or identifies any bene- 
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ficiary, it shall be conclusively presumed in 
favor of such corporation and its transfer 
agent that such trustee has the power to 
accept and transfer title to such shares, and 
there shall be no duty upon the corporation 
or its transfer agent to inquire into or deter- 
mine the existence or validity of any trust 
or the terms thereof, nor to recognize any 
equitable interest in or claim to such shares 
on the part of any other person, whether 
disclosed by such certificate or otherwise, 
unless enjoined by a court of competent 
jurisdiction.” 
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WHEN STOCK DIVIDEND 
BECOMES CORPUS 


HERE the corporate surplus repre- 
\W sented by a stock dividend was earned 

before commencement of the life 
estate, the stock dividend becomes corpus 
and not income, according to a recent de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of Michigan in 
Mackellar vs. Stebbins. This was a contest 
between certain legatees under a testator’s 
wife’s will and the remaindermen under 
testator’s will. Testator bequeathed the 
use and income of certain shares of stock to 
his wife for life, she to receive “all divi- 
dends,”’ declared and distributed thereon. 
About two months after his death, the stock- 
holders decided to increase the capital stock 
to $50,000 to capitalize $24,000 of the sur- 
plus, to declare a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent, which was done. By agreement of 
stockholders a part of the new issue was 
sold at a fixed price of $160 per share and 
accordingly the wife received 39 shares of 
the new issue, and $4,160 proceeds of the 
sale of the remaining 26 shares. She died 
in 1916 leaving a will by which she sought to 
dispose of her estate, including specifically 
the 39 shares. 

The court held that the stock should go 
to the remaindermen under testator’s will, 
and not to the legatees under his wife’s will. 
The court said that the stock dividend was 
earned before commencement of the life 
interest and therefore, under the Penn- 
sylvania rule, should be awarded to the 
corpus of the estate. And it being a stock 
dividend, a like award was required under 
the Massachusetts rule. If belonging to the 
corpus of the estate, the stock would go to 
the remaindermen under testator’s will and 
not to those named in will of testator’s wife. 
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UNDUE LIABILITIES IN 
HANDLING FIDUCIARY 
ACCOUNTS 


LTHOUGH a consideratle number of 
states have enacted and have had 
satisfactory experience in enforcing 
the Uniform Fiduciary Act, there has been 
persistent opposition which has defeated 
efforts to secure similar legislation in New 
York. This Act relieves banks and trust 
companies from undue responsibility in han- 
dling fiduciary accounts and in dealing with 
fiduciaries or corporation agents possessing 
power of attorney particularly in the mat- 
ter of cashing checks or accepting deposits. 
The opposition at the last session of the 
New York legislature was traced down to 
the legal department of a surety company 
and was based on a slight technicality or 
reading of the proposed bill. 

A strong effort will be made at the next 
session of the New York legislature to have 
the Uniform Fiduciaries Act placed upon 
the statutes. The wording of the bill has 
been revised so that the objections voiced 
by surety interest can no longer hold water. 
In reporting upon the efforts of the legis- 
lative committee of the New York Bankers 
Association, Mr. Harold K. Downing of the 
Troy Trust Company, says: 

“Under the present law banks are com- 
pelled to exercise supervisory powers in 
order to protect themselves in dealing with 
fiduciaries, and this legislation is intended 
not only to clarify these transactions, but 
to place the responsibility where it belongs, 
namely, upon the person or corporation 
who reposes the trust and not upon the 
bank, where it now rests. 

“This law relieves the bank of an unde- 
sirable liability in a case where one party 
gives another a power of attorney. As the 
present law stands, it is practically manda- 
tory for the bank to scrutinize closely every 
act performed by the fiduciary under this 
power of attorney. Under the proposed 
law, the burden of responsibility would be 
placed where it belongs, and that is on the 
shoulders of the man who appointed the 
fiduciary. In other words, the bank would 
be able to deal with another acting under 
power of attorney in the same manner as 
though they were dealing with the principal 
and would be liable only in case of negli- 
gence on the part of the bank. 


“This bill has the unqualified indorse- 
ment of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and many of the bar associations. 
Already Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah and Wisconsin have adopted 
this uniform code, while in the other States 
every effort is being made to obtain the 
passage of this act.” 
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TRUST FUNDS FOR DOG AND 
CAT 


T is conceivable that every well 
equipped trust company in the future 

will include special trained staffs and 
departments for the care of pet dogs and 
cats. There was recently the case in Boston 
where the staid old New England Trust 
Company found itself appointed trustee, 
custodian and caretaker for a cat. The 
appointment resolved itself into new angles 
and some new problems as to use of funds 
for life tenant and remainder-cat, when the 
beneficiary cat disappeared one night and 
was found next morning with a litter of 
kittens. 

Now comes another appointment wherein 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit be- 
comes custodian of a trust fund for the care 
and maintenance of a dog, Rags, and of a 
cat, Billy, as part of the provisions of a 
will recently filed for probate with the Union 
Trust as co-executor. The trust funds for 
the dog and cat are among the first instruc- 
tions given in the will drawn for Mrs. 
Josephine L. St. John shortly before her 
death. An income of $20 a month is pro- 
vided for the care of the dog and, in addi- 
tion, $25 annually to be used for obtaining 
a license, for vaccination and for medical or 
other incidental care. The cat will have 
an income of $5 a month during his lifetime. 
The dog and cat are still living and in good 
health, the dog in Grand Rapids and the 
cat in Detroit. 


Among substantial bequests to relatives 
and friends are two bequests to Miss Hilda 
Dorsch and Miss Emily Subject, of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, part of the Union 
Commerce group, for their “great courtesy 
and kindness” in connection with Mrs. 
St. John’s dealings with the bank. 
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CORPORATE TRUSTEE FUNCTIONS 
SUSTAINED 


ORPORATE fiduciaries which are 
functioning as trustee under mort- 

gages securing bond issues will be 
interested in the recent case of Title & Trust 
Company (Portland, Oregon) vs. Securities 
Buildings Corporation, decided May 1, 
1929, by the Supreme Court of Oregon. 
Here the trust company as trustee under a 
mortgage securing a bond issue of $350,000 
was required by the indenture to receive 
the rents on a certain building, applying 
them to the payment of the interest and 
installments of principal on outstanding 
bonds. It was also the trustee’s duty to 
receive an advance installment of rent from 
the lessor of the building to the extent of 
$15,000. To secure the payment of the 
$15,000 the trustee held $25,000 par value 
second preferred stock of the lessor com- 
pany. 

The building venture was unsuccessful 
from the outset and the lessor failed not 
only to deposit the advance rent of $15,000, 
but also to pay current rent installments, 
so that a default occurred not only in the 
payment of interest coupons, but also of 
maturing installment principal. 

The trustee made repeated efforts to se- 
cure the advance rent payment and also 
the monthly rentals as they became due. 
The lessor requested the trustee to dispose 
of the preferred stock which it held as col- 
lateral for the $15,000 payment and use the 
proceeds toward making up the payment 
due and taking care of the maturing inter- 
est coupons about to default. This the 
trustee refused to do. 

The action was brought against the trus- 
tee on the ground the suit to foreclose the 
mortgage after the default was prematurely 
brought, that there was no default, and 
that the trustee had wrongfully accelerated 
the debt. In affirming a lower court de- 
cision in favor of the trustee, the Supreme 
Court of Oregon pointed out that the trus- 
tee had done its full duty under the circum- 
stances. It was its duty to insist upon the 
payment of the advance rent deposit as well 
as the monthly installments of rent due, 
and also to refuse the request of the lessor 
to sell the preferred stock held as collateral. 
There was no reliable evidence that the 
preferred stock had a real market value 


and no unfair advantage had been taken by 
the trustee in refusing to dispose of collateral 
of dubious merit and value. The trustees’ 
conduct was held to be fair, just and busi- 
nesslike. 


TAXABILITY OF REVOCABLE 
TRUSTS 


HE Surrogate Court of New York 
County, in upholding a transfer tax 

appraisal, decided that, although 
power to repossess any part of the corpus 
or income of a voluntary trust is expressly 
waived, the trust is taxable as a revocable 
trust if there is a reservation of authority 
to change the manner of disposition. The 
decedent, Leon P. Feustman, about a year 
before his death established a voluntary 
trust under the terms of which the trustee 
was directed to pay the income to his widow 
for life, and upon her death to pay one- 
half of the principal to his son. The other 
half of the principal was directed to be held in 
trust for the life of his daughter, and upon 
her death to be paid her descendants. 


The grantor reserved to himself no part 
of the income. He did reserve to himself, 
however, the right to “alter, amend or ex- 
tend all or any of the terms and conditions 
of this instrument” other than the power 
to revest in himself title to any part of the 
corpus of the trust. After his death, the 
transfer tax appraiser included the value of 
the securities in the trust in the taxable 
assets of the estate for the purpose of de- 
termining the amount of transfer inheri- 
tance tax due. The executors appealed 
from this report. 

In upholding the transfer tax appraiser’s 
decision on the taxability of the trust, the 
Surrogate’s Court of New York County 
pointed out that although the grantor could 
not revest in himself title to any part of 
the corpus of the trust, he, nevertheless, 
retained the power to dispose of the prin- 
cipal and income in a manner otherwise 
than that set forth in the original deed. 
The Court pointed out, however, that in 
computing the value of the securities of the 
trust for transfer tax purposes, such values 
must be determined as of the date of the 
deed which was the effective date of the 
deed and separately taxed as transfers so 
passing at that date. 
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RECIPROCAL TAX EXEMPTION 
RECEIVES CHECK 


HE mills of the gods grind slowly and 
at times ineffectively, particularly 

when legislatures in this complex 
civilization of ours endeavor to grind out 
laws, intricate in language and difficult of 
interpretation. A notable example of this 
condition was revealed by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the 
case of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania vs. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, decided on 
July first. 

It will be recalled that in 1925 when 
agitation for reciprocal legislation on the 
subject of inheritance taxes was receiving a 
real impetus, the legislature of the State of 
New York passed an act effective July 1, 
1925, providing that no transfer inheritance 
tax was to be payable on the estates of non- 
resident decedents “‘if the laws of the state 
or territory of residence of the transferor at 
the time of the transfer contained a recip- 
rocal provision under which New York resi- 
dents were exempted from transfer taxes or 
death taxes of every character in respect of 
personal property, providing the state or 
territory of residence of such non-residents 
allowed a similar exception to the state or 
territory of the residence of such transferor.” 

By an act of May 14 1925, Pennsylvania 
adopted a reciprocity provision. 

Henry R. Taylor died a resident of New 
York on December 4, 1925, after the enact- 
ment of both reciprocity provision with the 
presumptive result that his large holdings of 
stock in Pennsylvania corporations would 
not be subject to taxation in that jurisdic- 
tion. However, in the well-known New York 
case of Smith vs. Loughman, the Court of 
Appeals of New York held that the New 
York act of 1925 as to non-residents was 
invalid on account of the so-called ‘‘flat- 
rate” provision. The Attorney General of 
New York issued an opinion to the effect 
that the reciprocal provision was likewise 
invalid because of this decision. Thereafter 
taxes were collected by New York on estates 
of residents of Pennsylvania as had been 
done prior to 1925 and Pennsylvania like- 
wise collected taxes on the estates of 
New York decedents. 

On March 12, 1928, the New York 
Legislature enacted a new statute and at- 
tempted to make reciprocity retroactive by 
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authorizing a refund of transfer inheritance 
taxes collected from the estates of non- 
resident decedents of their states made pro- 
vision for refund to the estates of New York 
decedents the like taxes collected by them 
during that time. Pennsylvania passed no 
retroactive reciprocal legislation and hence 
no refunds were made of taxes assessed 
against estates of Pennsylvania decedents. 
However, the Supreme Court of New York 
in Farmers Loan & Trust Co. vs. New York 
Central Railroad Company decided that 
Smith vs. Loughman did not invalidate the 
reciprocal provision of the New York Act 
of 1925. 

The Pennsylvania Court on July first held 
that the decision in Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. vs. New York Central Railroad Company 
was not material. Under the Act of 1928, 
New York will not refund the transfer in- 
heritance taxes collected by it from estates 
of Pennsylvania decedents who died be- 
tween July 1, 1925 and March 12, 1928, 
unless Pennsylvania makes provision for 
the return of transfer inheritance taxes 
collected by it from the estates of New 
York decedents who died between those 
dates. Such legislation has not been 
enacted in Pennsylvania. Hence, Penn- 
sylvania tax authorities should continue to 
collect transfer inheritance taxes from the 
estates of New York decedents who died 
between the dates stated. 

Thus the estate of a New York resident 
who died after the enactment of reciprocal 
legislation in both jurisdictions becomes 
subject to taxation in Pennsylvania because 
a New York Attorney General’s interpreta- 
tion of a court decision on another point 
destroyed reciprocity for almost three years. 
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UNIFORM TITLE INSURANCE 
POLICY 


HE American Title Association and 
representatives of a number of im- 

portant eastern insurance companies 
have approved a new standard policy of 
title insurance which establishes uniform 
phraseology and coverage in facilitating the 
handling of mortgage and trust deed loans. 
The new form which is the result of a com- 
plete study made by the committee of the 
American Title Association, is discussed in 
this issue of Trust Compantes by the 
chairman of the drafting committee. 
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DEFENDING INTEGRITY OF THE 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEMS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LARGER DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL RESERVE EARNINGS FOR MEMBER BANKS 


OLIVER J. SANDS 
President of American Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 





(Epiror’s NOTE: 


The relinquishment of national bank charters and the withdrawal 


of over three billion dollars from the resources of national banks due to mergers and 
conversions into trust companies, gives emphasis to the acute situation which affects 
not only the preservation of the National Banking System but also the integrity of obli- 


gatory and chief sustaining membership in the Federal Reserve System. 


Mr. Sands 


points to these tendencies, the declining ratio of voluntary state membership and offers 
as a solution the making of membership and of a united banking system more attractive 
by virtue of a more adequate and fair distribution of large earnings accumulated by 


Federal Reserve banks.) 


HE problem of the perpetuation of the 

national banking system has become 

very important. If this problem could 
be solved there could be no further question 
as to the Federal Reserve System maintain- 
ing its present position and keeping pace 
with the growth and development of the 
country. If we are unable to prevent the 
gradual disintegration of the national bank- 
ing system on account of the greater at- 
tractiveness of banks organized under state 
laws, we must endeavor to bring these state 
banks into membership of the Federal Re- 
serve System and to obtain, as nearly as 
possible, uniform state laws governing the 
banking business. 

There has been a continual drift away 
from the national system for many years. 
The growth of state banks has been much 
greater in proportion than the growth of 
national banks. In 1884 the aggregate re- 
sources of the national banks of this coun- 
try were 75 per cent of the total commercial 
banking resources. In 1926 that proportion 
had dropped to 46 per cent, so notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the national banking sys- 
tem in that period it did not grow in propor- 
tion to the growth of the state banking sys- 
tem. 


Advantages Enjoyed by State Chartered 
Banks 

Increase in the capital and resources 
of state banks and trust companies is brought 
about largely by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem being made available to those banks. 
Large national banks consolidating with 
state banks and trust companies have re- 


tained the state charters in order that they 
might not lose any of the broad powers 
granted under state charters and to carry on 
the fiduciary business without legal restric- 
tion, ete. These large institutions, however, 
would not be willing to continue in the com- 
mercial banking field without membership 
in the Federal Reserve. 

We had large state banks before the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, yet the commercial 
banking business of this country was gener- 
ally done through the national banks, and 
many of the large state banks and trust 
companies relied upon the national banks for 
help and support in times of money strin- 
gency, etc. As soon as the Federal Reserve 
System was opened to them the large cen- 
trally located state banks felt the necessity 
of becoming members that they might com- 
pete for commercial business with the na- 
tional banks. 

Banks organized under the state laws have 
had decided advantages over the national 
banks. This has been recognized by Congress 
and efforts have been made from time to 
time to amend the National Banking Act by 
enlarging the powers of national banks so 
that national banks’ charters might be made 
sufficiently attractive to prevent the banks 
from withdrawing from that system and to 
induce new banks to organize under national 
laws. 

It would appear that the Federal Reserve 
System has nothing to fear from the trend 
of the national bank into the state bank but 
the facts do not warrant this assumption, as 
will be later shown the number of state 
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banks entering the system is not increasing. 
If the large number of moderate sized na- 
tional banks give up their charters and go 
into the state system the probabilities are 
that they will be influenced by the same rea- 
sons which have kept the moderate sized 
state bank out of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

In order to provide capital for the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks every national bank was 
compelled to become a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System and to sub- 
seribe to the capital stock of the Federal Re- 
serve bank in a sum equal to 6 per cent of 
the paid up capital stock and surplus of such 
bank, one-half of which was to be paid in 
and the other half subject to call. State 
banks were given the privilege of member- 
ship, and by amendment to the law from 
time to time and in order to induce them 
to become members they were: offered privi- 
leges which were not granted to the national 
bank members. 


Sidestepping Membership in Federal Reserve 
Notwithstanding the remarkable record 
and appreciation by the bankers of this coun- 
try of the wonderful value of the Federal 
Reserve System, a comparatively small num- 
ber of state banks have joined the system. 
On June 30, 1928, there were 7,685 member 
national banks with capital of 3,011 millions 
of dollars and 1,244 member state banks 
with capital of 1,689 millions of dollars. The 
average capital of the state bank member 
exceeded one million dollars each while the 
average capital of the national bank mem- 
bers was less than $400,000 each, several 
thousands of these national bank members 
having capital of less than $100,000—so it 
is fair to assume that the small national 
banks of this country would not be in the 
Federal Reserve System if membership was 
entirely voluntary. So long as state banks 
can enjoy the benefits of the system, through 
their association with member banks, and 
not carry its burdens, they will not join. 
The number of small banks in the Reserve 
System—banks located in towns of 15,000 
population or less had deposits of 6,260 mil- 
lion dollars. The deposits of all the mem- 
ber banks in the system as of December 12, 
1928, were 32,578 million dollars, so a very 
large number of banks can retire without 
materially affecting the Reserve bank. Three 
hundred and eighty-two bank members repre- 
sent 57 per cent of the total resources out 
of a total of 8,783 members. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that as national banks relin- 
quish their charters there will be a very 
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large number of them retired from member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System. 


Falling Off in State Bank Membership 

The Federal Reserve banks have on ac- 
count of the growth in banking resources 
of the member banks, been able to maintain 
its position at about the same ratio for the 
past five years, notwithstanding the fact that 
only 34.4 per cent of the banks in this coun- 
try are members of the system. There has, 
however, since 1922 been a gradual falling 
off in state bank membership and this ten- 
dency persists. At the latest date at which 
I can secure the information—June, 1924— 
there were eligible non-member state banks 
13,598 with capital and surplus of 1,160 mil- 
lions of dollars. Over 9,000 of these eligible 
state banks had capital of $25,000 or more, 
so that less than 10 per cent of the eligible 
state banks are members of the system. 
While the capital of many of these banks is 
small in the aggregate they represent a 
very large sum and what is more important, 
it seems to me, is that they could have the 
prestige and privileges of the Federal Re- 
serve System to the advantage of themselves 
and the entire business and financial strue- 
ture of this country, yet they have not taken 
the advantages. 

If it is absolutely essential for the per- 
petuation of the Federal Reserve System 
that the national banking system be _ pre- 
served it is most apparent that some very 
important and prompt action be taken to 
make a national bank charter desirable and 
attractive, for if it is true, that there is 
nothing left for the national bank but its 
profit in circulation and the prestige of being 
a national bank we can look forward to the 
further disintegration of that system. 

We are drifting very rapidly towards a 
voluntary membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System and it should be the duty of 
all who desire to see it perpetuated and to 
hold the dominating place in our banking 
system which it must hold if it performs the 
service for which it was organized, to work 
for such amendments in that Act as will 
make membership not only attractive but 
necessary to the good standing of any bank. 

Unification, therefore, is possible of ac- 
complishment provided we can induce the 
banks to join the system and make it neces- 
sary for their welfare that they continue 
their association with the system. We can 
have a unified system of banks chartered un- 
der state laws with reasonable additional 
requirements which are imposed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, all united through mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System. 
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Distribution of Federal Reserve Earnings 

The Federal Reserve Act recognizes the 
right of the member bank to have some con- 
sideration in the distribution of profits. It 
directs that the member be paid 6 per cent 
upon its capital investment. Other para- 
graphs of the Federal Reserve Act, relating 
to the payment of excess profits after sur- 
plus has been accumulated equal to the sub- 
scribed capital, namely 90 per cent to the 
government and 10 per cent to surplus which 
also belongs to the government, is manifestly 
unfair. It gives the government a compen- 
sation or franchise tax out of all proportion 
to the value of the privilege granted the 
bank by the government. 

It was perhaps not anticipated that the 
earnings of the Federal Reserve banks should 
reach such a large amount in so short a 
time. The total capital paid in by members 
on April 17, 1929 amounted to $155,133,000 
and surplus accumulated in fourteen years 
aggregated $254,398,000. This after the pay- 
ment of dividends at 6 per cent since organi- 
zation and the payment of considerable sums 
to the government as franchise tax. In other 
words all earnings above the 6 per cent divi- 
dend paid members are the property of the 
United States Government. 

Total earnings of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve banks for the year 1928S was $64,053,- 
000, largely derived from loans to member 
banks aggregating an average per year of 
$900,000,000. Operating expenses were $26,- 
099,000, leaving net earnings for 1928S of $37,- 
148,000. After very liberal depreciation of 
bank premises of approximately $2,000,000 
and other very large appropriations, as it 
must appear to the outside banker, there was 
still a balance of $82,122,021 available for 
dividends, surplus and franchise taxes. The 
6 per cent dividend paid to banks last year 
amounted to $8,458,000 and the remainder of 
$21,078,899 was transferred to surplus, after 
payment of franchise tax to the government 
by those banks which had already accumu- 
lated surplus equal to double the paid-in 
capital—so it appears that a total sum of 
approximately $2,600,000 was paid the gov- 
ernment last year as franchise tax besides 
the $21,000,000 added to surplus which also 
goes to the government in case of liquida- 
tion or upon order of Congress. These pay- 
ments to the government in cash will in- 
crease as the surplus of the banks reach the 
maximum provided by law. 

The circulation outstanding on January 2, 
1929, of all the Federal Reserve banks was 
$1,829,000,000. Assuming that the cireula- 
tion averaged $2,000,000,000 for the year, 
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and that it was taxed on the same basis of 
the tax which the government placed upon 
national bank circulation secured by United 
States 2 per cent bonds it would mean a tax 
to the government of one-half of one per 
cent or $10,000,000, whereas it appears under 
the operations of the Federal Reserve banks 
last year the government received $32,000,- 
000 less $8,000,000 paid-in dividends or $24,- 
000,000 as a franchise tax. We must not 
overlook also the great service that the Re- 
serve banks render the United States Gov- 
ernment in acting as fiscal agents. 


Member Banks Entitled to Larger Part of 
Earnings 

A reasonable distribution of profits when 
earned is not only fair and just but it 
would make membership in the system at- 
tractive and remove the chief cause for lack 
of growth. A real interest in the earnings 
and operation of the Federal Reserve Bank 
by its membership would be of advantage to 
the system. It is not believed that bank 
members would encourage the Reserve Banks 
to make large profits—for the income of the 
Reserve Banks is either paid directly by the 
members as interest on borrowed money or 
is derived from transactions that are com- 
petitive to the business of the member banks. 
The shareholders would be more interested 
in the economical operation of the system. 

In order to adopt a plan that is fair to ali 
members it may be necessary and desirable 
to pool the earnings of all of the reserve 
banks and to distribute earnings on some 
other basis than capital invested by the 
member banks, for it must be remembered 
that a member bank’s contribution to the re- 
serve bank resources is greater through its 
reserve deposit than by its capital invest- 
ment. The payment of interest on deposits 
is unsound in principle—still the basis of 
additional dividends should be influenced by 
the amount of the required reserves curried 
by the member. It is not enough to say that 
banks are better off today than they were 
under the old system of reserves—perhaps 
they are better off than under the reserve 
requirements of the old National Bank Act. 
We are of the opinion, however, that banks 
are finding it increasingly difficult to make 
a fair return on their capital investment and 
that the reserve system is somewhat respon- 
sible for this condition. We are dealing with 
problems of today not with those of yester- 
day. 


Appeal to Smaller as Well as Larger Banks 
A large preponderance in the number of 
members is composed of small banks, and 
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it has been held that the payment of addi- 
tional dividends when earned equal to double 
the amount which is not being paid would 
not make earnings sufficiently attractive to 
keep these small banks in the System or to 
attract others. The plan of distribution 
should be entirely reversed—the bank share- 
holders are entitled to the larger proportion 
of the earnings of the reserve institutions. 
A distribution of this type would be pro- 
portionately fair to the larger members. 

A change in the policy of the distribution 
of earnings of the Federal Reserve System 
will not affect the cash income of the Gov- 
ernment if that change is made at once for 
the major portion of the income up to this 
time has been paid into the surplus accounts 
of the Federal Reserve Treasury and has not 
gone into the Treasury of the United States, 
so the time is most favorable for a change. 

The problem then is not what we can do 
to resuscitate an institution which we put 
to death when we inaugurated the Federal 
Reserve System, but is what can be done 
to insure the maximum power and benefits 
of the Reserve System and guarantee its 
maximum efficiency. The answer seems to 
us to be in the recognition of the fact that 
these banks are the property of the members 
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and that their earnings—whether large or 
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small belong to the shareholders—after pay- 
ment of reasonable franchise taxes to the 
Government as in any other commercial un- 
dertaking. 

Comptroller Pole suggests changes in the 
National Banking Act which would encour- 
age branch and group banking. He states 
that it is within the power of Congress to 
turn the advantages in favor of national 
banks and thereby make it to the interest of 
all banks to operate under the national char- 
ter. If this can be accomplished there is no 
doubt as to the preservation of the Federal 
Reserve System at its maximum possibilities. 
It is very doubtful, however, if the National 
Banking System can be so organized that it 
would function in the forty-eight states of 
this country regardless of state laws and 
state constitutions. 

While it is true that the Federal Reserve 
System can function very satisfactorily with 
a comparatively few number of banks becom- 
ing members, in our judgment it will not be 
possible for it to operate in this country as 
a popular and permanent institution unless 
a large percentage in numbers as well as in 
resources of the banks of this country are 
members of it. 


*, 
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In the course of an address before the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, W. F. Augustine, 
vice-president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston and former chairman of the 
Clearing House Section of the American 
Bankers Association, suggested some inter- 
esting changes to make the Federal Reserve 
System more attractive to member banks. 
He said: 


“While it is readily admitted that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has rendered highly 
useful service, there are certain inequalities 
in the system. I am of the opinion that 
through group action, serious consideration 
should be given to a recommendation that 
the banks in the country, as well as in the 
city, be allowed to deduct their cash hold- 
ings from their gross deposits in the ealcula- 
tion of their reserve, and banks in the coun- 
try should be permitted to deduct their due 
from banks from their gross deposits, re- 
gardless of whether their due from banks 
is less than their due to banks or not. 

“It would also be very gratifying to the 
banks, members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to obtain a larger share of the profits 





of the system, and that fine student of bank- 


ing, Senator Glass, of Virginia, has in 
mind, I understand, presenting a bill by 


which banks, members of the Federal Re- 
serve System will obtain a larger share of 
the profits thereof and it is hoped in this 
way that some of the demands for interest 
on their accounts by member banks will be 
eliminated. 

“We should uphold the Federal Reserve 
System in every way possible in discussing 
the system with those who are not familiar 
with its operations. I believe also that too 
much has been said on both sides of the 
recent controversy between those interested 
in stock market loans and those who have 
another view of the situation, so far as the 
Federal Reserve policies are concerned, 
which has tended to confuse the public mind. 
To those familiar with the political contro- 
versies which arose during the administra- 
tion of the first and second banks of the 
United States, there appear some present ten- 
dencies which should be immediately cor- 
rected if our central banking system is to 
be kept out of politics and as a basis of our 
financial strength in this country. 






























THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR IN BANKING: TO 
MERGE OR NOT TO MERGE 





EPOCHAL CHANGES DEMAND NEW FORMULAS IN BANK ADMINISTRATION 


AND PERSONNEL 
WwW. M. MORRISH 


Vice-president and Manager of Bank of America of California, San Francisco, and former President 


(Epitror’s NOTE: 


Mr. Morrish discusses major problems and tendencies of American 


of California Bankers Association 


banking with a manifest grasp of broader economic aspects as well as of practical essen- 


tials of administration. 


He visualizes the spread of the merger movement in industry 


and banking as an inevitable response to new agencies of wealth and: production. At the 
same time he warns against the loss of the personal element in banking and the danger 
of submerging valuable factors of service to the individual as well as the community. 
Hie makes a special plea for the younger and rising generation of bankers in the face 
of grinding systems and the wrecking of ambitions over mechanical keyboards and 


adding machines.) 


ODERN banking presents many new 

problems. It is a study of increas- 

ing intensity requiring concentration 
of effort, far visioned intelligence and easy 
adaptability to the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of our time. The banker who is cling- 
ing to old methods, who is hedged about by 
old traditions, who refuses to recognize that 
we are living in a new age of new ideas and 
rapid progress, will be left hopelessly behind. 
Facts are essential today. We can no longer 
get by on guesswork. We must have accu- 
rate knowledge of our business if it is to 
sueceed. Competition of the stock market 
and finance companies for our deposits, com- 
petition of insurance companies for our loans, 
competition of building and loan associations 
for both our deposits and our loans, has 
finally forced us to admit—what business 
was forced to admit some years ago—that 
such vital factors as costs, expense control, 
faster turnover of capital, efficient and eco- 
nomical operation, cannot be laid aside for 
the easier conclusions of guesswork. 


Scientific Management and Analysis 


Management has become a most important 
factor in the success of the modern bank. 
The haphazard and slipshod methods of yes- 
terday are today giving way to more intelli- 
gent administration of the funds entrusted 
to our care. 

I recall a bank with a denosit line of 
$1,800,000, operating in one of our smaller 
communities that had great difficulty in meet- 
ing each year a small dividend on capital 


stock. Through purchase this bank came un- 
der the supervision of a new group, a group 
anxious to render service, but service for a 
profit. 

A careful study of the community, a thor- 
ough analysis of the bank, led to certain 
changes in the banking room, the purchase 
of some new equipment, the installation of 
modern systems. This made possible a re- 
duction in the staff from eighteen to twelve; 
an increase in the net profits of over $14,000 
per year, and that after every member of 
the staff had received an increase in salary. 
Today this bank is an example of an effi- 
ciently conducted institution. Having placed 
their house in order, and having witnessed 
the results of doing so, the staff of this bank 
has become imbued with a new spirit of ren- 
dering to their community a better service. 

We are creatures of habit. We very re- 
luctantly change our ways of thinking, our 
methods of doing. We are content with the 
old, we resent the new. The finance and 
thrift companies, the Morris Plan banks, the 
building and loan associations thrive on our 
neglected opportunities. Had we a score of 
years ago sensed the need of the salaried man 
who, when in trouble, had nowhere to go 
for help but to the pawnbroker, there would 
be no Morris Plan banks. Had we the vi- 
sion that could have foreseen the necessity of 
giving to the man of small means a method 
of paying for his home in small monthly pay- 
ments, there would now be no building and 
loan associations ; if—but why enumerate our 
past mistakes? 
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There is a genuine necessity today for bet- 
ter bank management, for a more thorough 


knowledge of sound banking principles. 
Could I have the privilege of demanding 


of each banker one favor it would be to ask 
him to immediately take up the task of mak- 
ing a careful analysis of his bank. Study 
personnel, investigate accounting system; set 
up a proper credit control; analyze income 
and your expense accounts; determine in 
what way the bank may most satisfactorily 
meet the obligation it owes to the commu- 
nity it serves. Above all, remember that the 
bank of tomorrow will not be measured by 
the beauty of its building, by the number of 
its personnel, by the total of its assets, but 
will be measured by its safety, its ability to 
earn, its ability to serve. 


Reason for Bank Mergers 

The United States leads the world in ma- 
terial prosperity and in wealth production. 
The causes of this prosperity have been many 
and have been much discussed, The develop- 
ment of our natural resources, great inven- 
tions, chemical discoveries, the supplanting 
of human labor by mechanical devices, have 
all contributed to this increase in our in- 
dividual and our national wealth, and at the 
same time have changed our business meth- 
ods and revolutionized our whole business 
structure. We are evolving from a nation 
of small, individually owned business enter- 
prises, into one of great corporations, nation- 
wide in extent, owned and controlled by the 
general public. 

It is only a step from amalgamations in 
business and industry to amalgamations and 
consolidations in our great financial institu- 
tions. There are two reasons for this: 

First: The United States has, during the 
past decade, achieved the position of a credi- 
tor nation. We are producing more capital 
than we can profitably employ at home. The 
inevitable result has been a vast expansion 
of our financial facilities and the develop- 
ment of men and institutions skilled in in- 
ternational finance. 

Second: These large corporations, the re- 
sult of mergers and combinations, have re- 
quired banks equipped to render a full and 
complete banking service, banks with re- 
sources sufficient to extend them the large 
lines of credit necessary to the success of 
their business. It is therefore quite natural 
that some of our larger financial institutions 
should pool their resources in order to meet 
this demand. In other words, bank mergers 

are the result and not the cause of amalga- 
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imations and consolidations in business and 
industry. 
To Merge or Not to Merge 
To merge or not to merge seems to be the 
question of the hour. How long we shall con- 
tinue the expansion program no one knows. 
What its effect on future civilization will be 


time alone will tell. But this one thing is 
certain: Unless we develop a leadership in 
our great enterprises based on the ideals of 


a square deal, unless we can put soul into 
big business, it cannot long survive. We are 
living in a mechanical age. We pay honor 
today to speed, force and power. 3ut we 
must not forget that human beings are still 
the most important factors of our civiliza- 
tion, and that big business, unless it develops 
a program that gives full consideration to 
the human element, unless it offers to every 
man a means of livelihood, an opportunity 
te develop to the maximum of his ability, 
may find itself in the dilemma of Dr. Frank- 
enstein, overwhelmed by the monster it has 
created. 

In former years bank positions were much 
sought after. The ambitious young man felt 
that an association with a bank was an 
honor as well as an opportunity. Today it is 
most difficult to get the worth while young 
man interested in a banking career. He very 
frankly tells you that business offers him 
shorter hours, a better salary, and greater 
opportunty. There seems to be a very gen- 
eral feeling among the young men of today 
that banking offers nothing but drudgery 
and only small opportunity for success. Is 
this feeling justified? To a certain extent 
it is, for, generally speaking, we have failed 
to keep pace with other organizations in 
meeting this important problem. 

Too many of our young men have been al- 
lowed to wreck their ambition on the key- 
board of an adding machine. Banking is the 
key to business. It should be to a young 
man the most fascinating of all professions, 
and with a little thought on our part it 
could be made so. Bankers today are realiz- 
ing this fact, are realizing that the test of 
their capacity lies in their ability to develop 
men who think, men of character and ability, 
capable of meeting the new conditions this 
speed mad age has forced upon us. 

Bo fe 

The Union Trust Co. of Detroit recently 
tendered a banquet and was host to 300 sen- 
iors of the law department of the University 
of Detroit, Detroit College of Law and the 
Detroit City Law School. Judge Alfred J. 

Murphy of the Wayne County-Circuit Court 
was the principal speaker. 





PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
IN HANDLING LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES BY 
INTERESTED PARTIES 
GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


Chairman, Executive Committee of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 
Vice-president, Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, Del. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Mr. Stephenson discusses some of the most troublesome problems 


confronting trust officers in connection with the preparation and the administration of 


life insurance trusts. 


He is eminently qualified not only to make clear these stumbling 
blocks but also to show how they may be avoided. 


Besides his practical experience as 


a trust officer, Mr. Stephenson has devoted much study to fiduciary administration as 
the author of the two well-known works, “Wills” and “Living Trusts.” ) 


ODAY’S life insurance problems chal- 

lenge us, not to shift responsibility 

from one to another, but to find the 
solution of them in the combined intelligence 
and devotion of life underwriters and trust 
men who are now definitely committed to 
the common cause of serving mankind by 
ereating and conserving insurance estates. 
To the degree that trust men and life under- 
writers—local and home _ office—work to- 
gether in solving these life insurance trust 
problems now, while all the parties inter- 
ested are alive in the flesh, to that degree 
will they save the beneficiaries of these 
trusts from problems that may have to be 
solved, if they can ever be solved, only at 
the end of expensive litigation. 


Consistency Between Policy-Contract and 
Trust Agreement 

The first problem in administration of life 
insurance trusts is to have the policy-con- 
tract and the trust agreement consistent 
with each other. It should be remembered 
at all times that an insurance policy is a 
legal contract between the insurance com- 
pany and the insured the terms of which 
cannot be varied without the knowledge and 
consent of the insurance company. It should 
be remembered, furthermore, that, while most 
of the provisions of insurance policies have 
been standardized, there are certain varia- 
tions among the policies of different com- 
panies that should be taken into account. 
Yet it still happens sometimes that the trust 
man and the insured will draw up and exe- 
cute an insurance trust agreement covering, 
perhaps, a dozen policies in as many differ- 
ent companies, each slightly varying in its 


terms, and undertake ‘to change the terms 
of the contract between the insured and. 
each of these dozen companies without the 
knowledge or consent of any one of the com- 
panies. 

Most of the trouble in this respect comes 
from the insured, under the advice of his 
trust man, making a complete assignment 
to the trustee of all his right, title, and in- 
terest in and to the policy and yet later, in 
the face of that assignment, undertaking the 
exercise rights under the policy. The in- 
sured, for instance, will make a complete 
assignment of an endowment policy and 
then, when the policy matures, expect to 
have the proceeds paid to him instead of 
to the trustee. Or he will make a complete 
assignment of his policy and later request 
that the dividends be paid to him. Or he 
will make a complete assignment of his 
policy and later undertake to secure a loan 
on his policy. The difficulty comes about, 
I think, in the trust man (not being a life 
underwriter or, in some cases, not being a 
lawyer) not appreciating the practical differ- 
ences in the legal effect of an assignment 
and of a change of beneficiary. 


An attorney of one of our leading life 
insurance companies says on this point, “The 
whole difficulty is that trust officers do not 
understand the terms of the insurance con- 
tract. The remedy is very simple. Trust 
officers must understand the terms of the 
contract by calling on each of the insurance 
companies and receiving instructions as to 
the policies that are peculiar to that insur- 
ance company. They must then use their 
common sense and general knowledge of con- 
tracts.” 
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Rights Reserved by Insured 

Another problem in the administration of 
life insurance trusts is to have the insured 
reserve in his trust agreement all the rights 
that he is likely ever to wish to exercise 
during his lifetime and to express those res- 
ervations in a clear, concise language, leav- 
ing nothing to implication. 

The life underwriter or the trust man in 
urging his client to make a revocable life 
insurance trust emphasizes its revocability, 
its flexibility, and the possibility of change 
or amendment during his lifetime, stating 
to the insured that he may retain all of his 
rights under the policy, that he may with- 
draw any or all of the policies, that he may 
receive the dividends, that he may do with 
the policies in trust whatever he could do 
with them out of trust. Unless the trust 
agreement executed upon the strength of 
their representations contains a clear and 
unequivocal reservation of all these rights 
and privileges, the insured will be disap- 


pointed when he finds that he does not have 
the rights that he thought that he had re- 
tained and in such event will be likely to 
think that either the life underwriter or the 
trust man or the insurance company or all 
three of them in conspiracy took an uncon- 


scionable advantage of him. 

If the trust is to be irrevocable, a waiver 
of the right to revoke should be stated. The 
trust agreement should not be silent on the 
subject on the theory that, if the right to 
revoke is not reserved, the agreement is 
irrevocable. 

If the insured is likely ever to want to 
take the dividends or to take the proceeds 
of endowment policies or to receive disa- 
bility benefits or to make assignments or con- 
versions or to borrow on his policies or to 
take the cash surrender value or to change 
the beneficiary or to add other policies, he 
should reserve all these rights in the agree- 
ment itself. In one of the first life insurance 
trust agreements that I ever drew I failed 
to reserve to the insured the right to add 
other policies. 

I know a lawyer that used to live in 
Pennsylvania who, while living there, cre- 
ated a large and rather involved living trust 
but failed to state in the trust agreement 
whether it was revocable or irrevocable. 
Years later, after he had moved his residence 
to another state, it became highly desirable 
for him either to revoke the trust in its en- 
tirety or to make material changes in the 
plan of distribution and yet he was advised 
by counsel, both in Pennsylvania and in the 
state of his later residence, that on account 
of rights that had vested it would be next 
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to impossible to revoke the trust. So the trust 
stands today—the case of a lawyer who tied 
his own hands without realizing what he 
was doing. 

Problems of Distribution 

A problem of life insurance is to keep the 
terms of distribution as stated in the agree- 
ment simple, clear and definite. When the 
life underwriter, as well as the trust man, 
realizes the flexibility that may be written 
into the trust agreement and the discretion- 
ary powers that may be given to the trus- 
tee, particularly after one has felt the pinch 
of inelastic provisions in policy-contracts, 
he is tempted sometimes to let his new free- 
dom get the better of his judgment and to 
undertake to make provision for every con- 
tingency that his imagination can conjure 
up. In doing so he misses the very point 
of the purpose in creating insurance trusts, 
namely: To give the trustee power and au- 
thority to meet contingencies. 

We who are engaged in the preparation 
of wills encounter similar difficulty in pre- 
paring the wills of imaginative clients. They 
seem to take pride in imagining the different 
sorts of contingencies that may arise and in 
making provisions for meeting them. E. B. 
Hamlin, of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., says, “I know of 
one case in which the directions which the 
maker of a trust gave to the insurance com- 
pany as to the distribution of his estate 
involved some five hundred separate and dis- 
tinct contingencies.” “The wise thing to 
do,” he adds, “is to give the trust company 
power to provide for contingencies as they 
arise, according to its own discretion, rather 
than to limit it to a fixed schedule, which, 
in the light of all the alternative circum- 
stances, may not fit the needs of the case 
at all.” 

Life underwriters and trust men should 
realize that every unnecessary word in the 
distribution provisions of a trust agreement 
adds to the possibility of a court proceeding 
for the interpretation of the agreement; that 
every provision for an improbable situation 
tends to create dissatisfaction among imme- 
diate beneficiaries. One of the things that 
both trust officers and life underwriters need 
to practice in working out the distribution 
provisions of trust agreements is not neces- 
sarily elegance of diction but certainly clar- 
ity and definiteness of diction, so that there 
may be no misunderstanding or excuse for 
misunderstanding what the parties to the 
trust agreement actually meant. 

Long, involved, verbose provisions in the 
trust agreement are not a sign of proficiency 
in draftsmanship but rather a sign of un- 
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certainty of one’s self—of one’s not being 
quite sure that he has said what he meant 
to say and of undertaking to say the same 
thing in different ways with the hope that 
one way will be right, with the result that 
the court may have to intervene and try to 
harmonize all the slightly different state- 
ments. 


Tying up Estate Too Long 

Another problem of distribution under life 
insurance trust agreements is to avoid tying 
up the principal for too long a time. There 
are two objections to tying up the principal 
over a long period of time—one legal and 
the other practical. 

The legal objection is that it is likely to 
run counter to statutory restraints on aliena- 
tion, to the rules against perpetuities, and, 
in a few states, to the rules against accu- 
mulations. Any one who claims to under- 
stand the rules against perpetuities in all 
their ramifications puts himself in a class 
with John Chipman Gray who alone of all 
the men I have known seemed really to un- 
derstand the rules against perpetuities and 
it took a book of seven hundred pages for 
him to tell what he knew about them. Yet 


the draftsman of trust agreements with per- 


fect abandon will go ahead and tie up the 
proceeds of life insurance during a life or 
lives in being and twenty-one years there- 
after, as it is usually stated, without thought 
that he may be fomenting lawsuits that 
may eventually consume most of the 
principal. Do not understand me to be op- 
posed to one’s ever creating a trust to con- 
tinue as long as the local rule against per- 
petuities will permit, but I do suggest that 
a long-drawn-out trust that may run to the 
limit of the rule should never be created 
without the advice of competent counsel 
thoroughly familiar with local laws on the 
subject of perpetuities, accumulations and 
restraints on alienation. 

In this connection, may I venture to say 
that one of the day’s life insurance trust 
problems is to find lawyers in general prac- 
tice sufficiently familiar with the technical 
features of policy-contracts and life insur- 
ance trust agreements accurately to inform 
and advise their clients on these matters. 
The attorneys of the insurance companies 
are thoroughly familiar with the legal as- 
pect of both policy-contracts and trust agree- 
ments, and the attorneys and trust officers 
of trust companies are familiar, to be sure, 
with trust agreements; and the lawyer in 
general practice has largely left insurance 
and trust matters to these specialists, with 
the result that a client does not get from 
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his attorney the help or the encouragement 
about insurance trusts that he would get 
or that he will get as the technical points 
of insurance trusts become more familiar 
to general practitioners. 


Objections to Entailment of Property 

But the practical objection to a trust run- 
ning throughout this generation and the next 
one and on for twenty-one years into the 
third generation far outweighs the legal ob- 
jection. The practical objection is that an 
insured living and preparing his trust agree- 
ment today cannot intelligently or wisely 
provide for grandchildren or for great-grand- 
children that may not be born even until a 
half-century after his death. The insured 
should have an intelligent judgment as to 
the needs of his wife, as to the needs of his 
own children, perhaps as to the needs of his 
grandchildren who are born during his life- 
time: but he cannot have an intelligent judg- 
ment as to the needs of his grandchildren 
and his great-grandchildren born years af- * 
ter his death and reared under circum- 
stances and surroundings entirely different 
from those that obtained during his life- 
time. 

The insured, for instance, leaves the pro- 
ceeds of insurance in trust for his wife dur- 
ing her lifetime, for his children during their 
lifetime, for his grandchildren until the 
youngest of them shall be twenty-one years 
of age, and thereby stays within the statute 
against perpetuities as it is ordinarily 
worded. Only the income from his trust 
estate, let us say, is available for his wife 
and for his children, and yet twenty-five or 
fifty years hence grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren may come into the possession 
of the principal of the estate of an ancestor 
they never saw. 

If the insured will make ample provision 
for his own household—that is, for his wife 
and his children and other dependents—and 
let his children make provision for their 
children and so on down the line generation 
after generation—in most cases not only will 
the descendants be better served but the 
community as well will profit by having self- 
reliant and self-supporting citizens. Much 
as I believe in life insurance trusts, I am 
opposed, as a matter of principle and even 
if there were no laws to prevent it, to the 
entailment of property generation after gen- 
eration for the benefit of unborn grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. Pray, let each 
generation have the privilege of creating 
trusts for the benefit of its own dependents 
and descendants. 
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Ave your Trust Depart- 
ment “ills” traceable to an in- 
adequate Accounting Plan? 





Each Party Assuming Responsibility 

The solution of all these life insurance 
trust problems is to be found in a better 
understanding of the principles and prac- 
tices of life insurance trusts by all the in- 
terested parties—by the insured, by his at- 
torney, by the life underwriter, by the trust 
man, by the home office man. Each of these 
parties is now looking at life insurance 
trusts from a different angle. Life insurance 
trusts are comparatively new. What we know 
about them is exceeded only by what we do 
not know about them. 

This is not a time for any one of these 
parties to undertake to shift the responsi- 
bility onto the shoulders of the others. It is 
not a time for the underwriter to say to 
the trust man, “It is your business to work 
out the administration and distribution pro- 
visions of the trust agreements.” It is not a 
time for the trust man to say to the life 
underwriter, “It is your business to sell the 
insurance; I will see about the trust.” It is 
not a time for the home office man to say, 
“The terms of the trust agreement are the 
responsibility of the insured and the trustee, 
and I do not want to see the trust agree- 
ment lest my company be charged with no- 
tice of the terms of it.” It is not a time 
for the trust man to say, “The terms of the 
trust agreement, particularly the distribu- 
tion provisions, are confidential as between 
the insured and the trustee and the insur- 
ance company has no business knowing what 
they are.” 

It is high time that all of us who are 
interested in life insurance trusts, for the 
time being, submerge the lines of demarca- 
tion between our respective fields and work 
together to the end that all life insurance 
that should be put in trust shall actually be 
put in trust and that the administration and 
distribution features of life insurance trust 
agreements shall actually accomplish what 
we have represented to the insured that they 


will accomplish. Uppermost in mind must 
be that the prime purpose of a life insur- 
ance trust is to enable the insured to ac- 
complish that for which he took and ¢car- 
ried insurance, perhaps, at a real sacrifice, 
during his lifetime. 
ae de 
REASONS FOR CONVERTING INTO 
TRUST. COMPANY 

The reasons for surrendering its national 
charter in favor of a trust company char- 
ter under the laws of Virginia, were sum- 
marized by L. W. Hoffman, president of the 
Broadway Bank & Trust Company of Rich- 
mond. He says: 

“We became convinced that about the only 
privilege now enjoyed by a national bank 
and not granted to a state member of the 
Federal Reserve System, is that of issuing 
national bank notes. Since this is of small 
actual value now, and in view of the ulti- 
mate concentration of the note issuing power 
in the Federal Reserve Banks, this did not 
appear to offer much encouragement to re- 
main in the national system. 

“As a matter of fact, it is well established 
that a national charter is no greater guar- 
antee of safety than the charter issued by 
a state, provided the management is honest 
and capable. The matter of supervision is 
of considerable importance, and where the 
state bank is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, it actually is subject to closer 
supervision and more examinations than a 
national bank. It is examined both by state 
and Federal Reserve examiners, whereas na- 
tional banks are examined by national ex- 
aminers only.’’ 


The Dallas Community Trust was recently 
organized by member banks of the Dallas, 
Texas, Clearing House Association. 

Laws have been enacted in Idaho which 
broadens the scope of legal investments 
for trust and estate funds. 
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This new booklet explains 


WHY and HOW to develop 


a profitable trust department 


OR eighteen years, Purse has 
been helping trust departments 
to get profitable business. 
Constantly studying needs, plans, 
methods. Observing, testing, improv 


ing. Exchanging experience and 
ideas with thousands of trust officers. 


Now, all this information has been 
assembled, sifted, “boiled down”— 
the most valuable facts concentrated 
into this interesting booklet, a com- 
pact outline of factors to consider 
when planning the development of a 
trust department. 


It will interest and aid trust of- 


ficers, advertising managers, officers 
and directors of banks, now or soon 
ready to plan a profitable program of 
new-business effort. It will point the 
way, smooth the path, for bank of- 
ficials considering the establishment of 
a trust department. 


A limited edition is ready for dis- 
tribution. Write today to nearest 
office for a copy. 


As long as our supply permits, we 
will send extra copies on request to 
those who would like to place them 
in the hands of associate officers or 
directors. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY .~ CHATTANOOGA ~~ TENNESSEE 


headquarters for trust department advertising 
BRANCHES AT 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AND STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Service 


Since 1784. 
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In the one hundred and forty-five years 
of its existence, this bank has adhered to 
that principle, adopting new methods only 
as they were shown to contribute to the 
success of such a policy. In this way it has 
achieved a personal and cordial relation 
with its clients resulting in a sympathetic 








understanding otherwise difficult to attain. 


Wank of New York & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK gppenrye cuss 
Uptown Office MEMBERSHIP 


‘ NUMBER ONE 
Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LAW OF 
TRUSTS 


IMPORTANT. JUDICIAL DECISIONS AFFECTING FIDUCIARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


GEORGE C. BOGERT 
Professor of Law, University of Chicago 





(Epitor’s Note: 


It behooves all those who are engaged in the responsible business 


of handling trusts to keep abreast and familiarize themselves with important judicial 
interpretations affecting various types of trusts, not only in their own jurisdictions, but 
as handed down by courts generally. Within the past year or two there have been some 


decisions which affect the very fundamentals of trusteeship. 


In the following scholarly 


article reproduced by courtesy of the Illinois Law Review, Dr. Bogert devotes particular 
attention to recent cases concerning termination of trusts, trust investments, stock divi- 
dends and profits on sale of stock, deferred payment insurance trusts and what he terms 


“living” testamentary trusts.) 


The Termination of Trusts 
HE power of all the beneficiaries to 
bring the trust to a premature ending 
is a question frequently before the 
courts in recent months. Testators have with 
patient caution provided incomes for their 
beneficiaries for years to come and guarded 
the principal against invasion. After the 
death of the benefactor the cestuis seek to 
enjoy directly and at once the entire gift. 
They are impatient with prudence and de- 
lay. They want swift and concentrated en- 
joyment. Running back to Claflin vs. 
Claflin’ we find the courts disagreeing on the 
proper attitude to take in such cases. On 
the one side there are the more conservative 
judges who lay stress on carrying out the 
testator’s intention; on the other are the 
courts which are impressed with the abso- 
lute nature of the property interest of the 
cestuis and with the principle that an owner 
should be able to enjoy his property in what- 
ever form and at whatever time desired. 
Within recent months five cases have 
passed through the higher courts touching 
upon this question. Two of the courts, name- 
ly, the California Appellate Court? and the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals,’ allowed the 
cestuis to destroy the trust; two other courts, 
namely, the Supreme Court of Rhode Island+ 
and Missouri,’ refused the request for a de- 
cree of termination. A fifth, the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine, felt bound by prece- 
dent to refuse the decree for termination, 
but succumbed to what seems an obvious 
subterfuge framed by lawyers to bring about 
a partial ending of the trust. 


This latter case was Cady vs. Tuttle® <A 
woman sixty-two years of age was entitled 
as cestui to the income of $10,000 for twenty 
years, if she lived that long, and also to a 
portion of the corpus of the trust estimated 
at $70,000, provided she lived out the twenty 
years. The trustees and all beneficiaries 
were willing that the trustees shoud pay 
this beneficiary at once $20,000 for her entire 
interest in principal and income, and that 
the trust should be ended as to her. The 
court adjudged that the trust could not be 
determined in whole or in part by the ces- 
tuis and trustees, but that the trustees 
might, with the approval of the court, invest 
a portion of the capital fund in buying up 
the interest of this woman as cestui, and 
hence they approved the plan proposed as 
a trust investment. This seems an evasion. 

An investment means that the trust res 
has changed form but the trust continues in 
full force. The trustee exchanges one form 
of trust property for another, in order to 
bring in current income for distribution. If, 
as here, the payment out of the $20,000 pro- 
duces no new asset for the trust, but merely 
relieves the trust of a liability, the transac- 
tion cannot properly be called an investment. 
The payment out of the $20,000 in this case 
did not leave the trust in question stand- 
ing, with merely a change in the res. It 

1(1889) 149 Mass. 19. 

2Moor vs. Vawter (Calif. 1927) 258 Pac. 622. 

3Reedlin’s Guardian vs. Cobb (1928) 222 Ky. 654. 

4Newport Trust Co. vs. Newton (R. I. 1928) 139 All. 793, 


5Shaller vs. Mississippi Valley Trust Co. (Mo. 1928) 
3S. W. (2nd) 726. 


6(Me. 1928) 141 All. 188. 
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was in effect a severance of that portion 
of the res which the parties agreed was 
equal in value to the share of this cestui 
and the cancellation of the trust as to the 
sum thus severed. 

The real import of this transaction can 
be judged by seeing what its effect would 
be if applied to all the cestuis. If the trus- 
tees proceeded to “invest” other sums in 
buying up the shares of the other cestuis, 
one by one, in the end the trust would have 
no beneficiaries and presumably the res 
would also be exhausted. There would be a 
piecemeal destruction of the trust by con- 
sent of trustees, cestuis, and court. There 
was hardship in the case, no doubt, because 
the income of $10,000 was inadequate to 
support the elderly lady, and the court was 
probably influenced by sympathy in reach- 
ing this dubious result. It should have left 
the cestui to seek a sale or mortgage of her 
interest through negotiation with bankers 
or money lenders. 


Trust Investments 

There is a noticeable tendency to liberalize 
by statute the rules with respect to trust 
investments. This is doubtless due in part 
to the demand from the wealthy for the tax 
exempt government securities which form 
such an important part of the list open to 
trustees. The prices of these tax exempt 
securities have become so high that the yield 
is inadequate for the purposes of many 
trusts. 

Within the last five years Virginia has re- 
vised its trust investment statute, adding 
to the list state bonds of other states, munici- 
pal bonds of cities outside Virginia, urban 
real property mortgages in cities within the 
fifth Federal Reserve district, and certain 
railroad bonds. Very recently federal farm 
loan bonds have been added in Iowa, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania; and joint stock land 
bank bonds in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
yania. In Connecticut the stocks of certain 
domestic insurance companies have been ap- 
proved by statute. In Minnesota certain de- 
scribed public utility bonds have been sanc- 
tioned as trust investments, and in Wiscon- 
sin the public utility field open to trustees 
has been enlarged. In New York savings 
and loan association shares are now autho- 
rized. In New York and Ohio trustees sell- 
ing land are by recent acts allowed to in- 
vest in the stock or bonds of a corporation 
buying such real estate from the trustee, pro- 
vided there is approval by cestuis and the 
court. 

It seems highly probable that this expan- 
sion of the list of approved trust securities 
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will continue. High grade public utilities 
and equipment trust certificates may well be 
generally added to the list. The difficulty is 
to frame a statute which by a general de- 
scription as to margin of security, earnings 
and other facts of financial history will en- 
able the law makers to select the bonds 
which have the requisite security and steadi- 
hess of income. 


Stock Dividends and Profits on the Sale of 
Stock 

The courts continue to struggle with the 
disposition of stock dividends and stock sub- 
scription rights, where stock is held by a 
trustee for a life tenant and remaindermen. 
During the past few months the Supreme 
Court of Missouri’ has for the first time 
announced its stand. It takes the position 
that the declaration of a stock dividend is 
merely a matter of corporate bookkeeping, 
that nothing is taken from the corporation 
and nothing given to the stockholders. The 
court, therefore, holds that the new stock 
should be retained by the trustee just as the 
old stock was held, namely, as part of the 
trust corpus. There has, the Missouri court 
says, been no income received and conse- 


quently the life cestui is entitled to no part 


of the new stock. The court announces that 
it is following the Massachusetts rule that 
cash dividends go to the life cestui and stock 
dividends to capital. Such was the original 
Massachusetts rule.’ but that court has long 
since departed from it and swung around 
towards the Pennsylvania rule in which the 
source of the dividend and not its form is 
considered.® 

The simplicity of the old Massachusetts 
rule no doubt commends itself to the trus- 
tees and corporation involved. The applica- 
tion of a rule of apportionment means com- 
plicated accounting problems and frequent 
litigation. Courts and legislatures feel the 
tug of two conflicting emotions. They are 
pulled in one direction by the desire for cer- 
tainty and ease of administration; and they 
are impelled in an opposite course by the 
wish to do exact justice between temporary 
beneficiary and ultimate taker. Much labor 
and litigation can be avoided and a certain 
rough measure of justice reached by treating 
all stock dividends as capital and giving the 
life cestui the income from new and old 
capital. But doubtless a higher degree of 
strict justice can be attained by detailed 
research into the accounting and financial 


Hayes vs. St. Louis Union Trust Co. (1927) 317 Mo. 1028, 
298 S. W. 91. 


8Minot vs. Paine (1868) 99 Mass. 101. 
%Old Colony Trust Co. vs. Jameson (1926) 256 Mass. 152, 


152 N. E. 52. 











history of the corporation. The federal 
courts” continue to show a fondness for the 
old Massachusetts rule, and the New York 
legislature in 1926" provided that all stock 
dividends should be added to capital in the 
ease of trusts going into effect after May 
17, 1926. 
Nirdlinger Case 

The Pennsylvania courts adhere to their 
rule of the source, both as to stock dividends 
and as to stock subscription rights. They 
have also extended the doctrine within re- 
cent months to the apportionment of a profit 
on the sale of trust stock. In Nirdlinger’s 
Estate” trustees bought corporate stock for 
about $21,000 and several years later sold 
it for $170,000. The life cestui claimed that 
$40,000 of this profit on the sale of the stock 
held by the trust was due to corporate in- 
come which had been accumulated as sur- 
plus during the ownership of the stock by 
the trustees and not distributed as dividends. 
The life-tenant argued that he was entitled 
to all dividends declared by the corporation 
out of earnings accruing during the life of 
the trust, and that the sale of the stock at 
a price partly based on accrued corporate 
-arnings was in effect a distribution of those 
arnings, that is, the equivalent of a cash 
dividend. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania ruled 
that if the life cestui could prove his alle- 
gation that a part of the sale price was paid 
on account of undistributed current earn- 
ings, the trustees should turn over to him 
as income such part of the price, provided 
always the original book value of the trust 
capital was maintained. The court said that 
in substance, though not in form, this profit 
was a dividend—a realization of earnings 
by the trust, and should be treated as income. 

One’s first impression is the inconsistency 
between this result and the usual rule re- 
garding profits on the sale of any trust in- 
vestment. Such profits are almost invariably 
added to the corpus. It is doubted whether 
many trustees have considered accounting 
for any part of the profits of the sale of 
corporate stock as income. Secondly, one 
is impressed with the serious difficulties of 
proof. Is it not a matter of somewhat 
speculative opinion what different elements 
of value caused the buyer of this stock to 
offer $170,000 for it? Can even that buyer 
truly testify that he offered $40,000 of the 
price in return for $40,000 of surplus added 
since the trustee held the stock? Is it prac- 
tical to apportion the price paid to the dif- 


ferent elements of value which the stock 
possessed ? 
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Doubtless there is an increasing tendency 
to provide in the trust instrument concern- 
ing the disposition of all stock dividends 
and subscription rights, so as to avoid for 
trustees the trouble of apportionment and 
litigation. Trust companies are wise to in- 
sist for their own protection on such express 
provision by the settlor. 


Deferred Payment Insurance Trusts 

Insurance companies have been using for 
many years the deferred payment contract 
in which the company as trustee is made 
the beneficiary of the policy and it agrees 
to hold the proceeds of the policy in trust 
for the relatives of the insured and make 
payments of the principal to them over a 
period of years in installments, with interest. 

There has been remarkably little judicial 
construction of these policies. A recent fed- 
eral district court decision in the western 
district of Michigan™ is one of the few de- 
cisions touching the policy and it is incon- 
clusive. In that case prior to the death 
of the insured the company brought an ac- 
tion to cancel the policy on the ground of 
fraud. Pending this litigation the insured 
died. His widow and children, who were the 
cestuis under the trust agreement and were 
to receive the face value of the policy in 
240 installments, were defendants and asked 
the federal court to remove the insurance 
company as trustee on account of its hos- 
tility to the cestuis and appoint a trust com- 
pany in its place. This relief was granted. 
The insurance company, in defending itself 
against removal as trustee, addressed itself 
largely to the question of the authority of 
the federal court to remove a trustee of 
such a trust, but also incidentally the com- 
pany urged that there was no trust until a. 
sum had been adjudged payable under the 
policy and such sum had been paid to the 
insurance company as trustee. The court 
did not discuss these latter contentions, but 
assumed that the policy created a real, and 
not merely a nominal, trust. The court 
did not analyze the legal theory of the de- 
ferred payment arrangement. 

It is apparent that there are certain diffi- 
culties in the way of treating these deferred 
payment insurance policies as creating true 
trusts and not merely debts. In the first 
place, until the death of the insured we 
have the insurance company holding in trust 
its own promise to pay to itself. A chose 
in action can, of course, be the subject-matter 

wBuder vs. Franz (1928) 27 Fed. (2nd) 101. 

ULaws (1926) ch. 843. 

12(1927) 290 Pa. 457. 


1%New York Life Insurance Co. vs. O’Brien (1927) 27 Fed. 
(2nd) 773. 
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of a trust, but must it not be an obligation 
of a third party to the trustee? Secondly, 
after the death of the insured no separation 
out of any assets of the insurance company 
as the trust res is contemplated or ever ac- 
tually occurs. The insurance company mere- 
ly credits itself as insurer and debits itself 
as so-called trustee. If asked to point out 
bonds or stock or mortgages or cash from 
which it expected to meet the 240 monthly 
payments, the company would reply that no 
definite property was held in trust for such 
purpose, and that the trust was to be satis- 
fied out of any of the assets of the insur- 
ance company. 


Trust Means Equitable Ownership 
Sut should not a definite res be of the 
essence of every trust? A trust means equi- 
table ownership by the beneficiary, and own- 
ership without something owned is non- 
sense. The trust is an institution involving 


certain special advantages to the cestui que 
trust, as, for example, a position like that 
of a preferred creditor, a right to exact the 
highest kind of good faith from the trustee, 
a right to the supervision and protecting 
hand of a court of equity, and the possibility 
of protection against creditors through the 


medium of a spendthrift trust. In the ab- 
sence of statute, a mere debtor has none of 
these advantages. A trust, it is true, also 
involves some possible disadvantages, not 
found in contracts, as, for example, restric- 
tions under the rule against remoteness of 
vesting and the rule against restraints on 
alienation. The effort of the insurance com- 
panies in these deferred payment trusts 
seems to be to call a debt a trust and thus 
be able to hold out to the prospective insured 
the advantages of a trust without in fact 
putting the insurance company to the trou- 
ble of setting up a real trust. 

It is true that legislatures may be in. 
duced to give these deferred payment con- 
tracts the same benefits which can be de- 
rived from spendthrift trusts. without the 
setting up of any real trust fund, and this 
has been done in many states. In Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin statutes authorize a mingling 
of the proceeds of these deferred payment 
contracts with general assets; and in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wisconsin spend- 
thrift provisions in the insurance trust agree- 
ment between insured and insurer are au- 
thorized, so that the payments to be made 
by the company cannot be reached by the 
creditors of the beneficiaries in advance of 
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actual payment to the cestui. But this leg- 
islation merely means that in these states 
legislatures have attached some of the inci- 
dents of a trust to the insurance company’s 
debt. It does not mean that these deferred 
payment contracts have all the incidents of 
the trust relation or are changed into trusts. 

In most states the question whether this 
peculiar policy gives birth to a real trust, 
a mere contract, or a hybrid, is left unsettled 
by statute or decision. The insurance com- 
panies endeavor to issue these deferred pay- 
ment contracts in such a way as to have 
them governed by the laws of the state where 
the insurance company is chartered. Prob- 
ably, therefore, the questions raised are of 
more local interest than if the law of the 
state of residence of the insured or benefi- 
ciaries were to control. It is in the home 
states of many of the large companies that 
much of the legislation has occurred. 


“Living’’ Testamentary Trusts 

I advisedly use this apparently contra- 
dictory heading regarding the Ohio case of 
Union Trust Company vs. Hawkins. There 
has been an application for a rehearing in 
this case, with other trust companies seek- 
ing to file briefs as friends of the couri. 
The judges seem to be uncertain of the 
soundness of their decision and to be with- 
holding final action. In the Hawkins case 
a settlor delivered property to a trust com- 
pany under a document providing that the 
income should be paid to the settlor for her 
life, and that at her death the trust should 
cease and the property should be divided 
by the trust company among certain rela- 
tives of the settlor. The settlor also re- 
served the power to revoke the trust during 
her life and to withdraw for her own use 
any part or all of the principal of the trust. 

Evidently the trust companies of Ohio are 
endeavoring to build up business of a quasi- 
testamentary nature and seek to learn just 
how far these “living trust” instruments can 
go in giving control to the settlor without 
falling foul of the Statute of Wills. It 
would seem that the trust companies selected 
a poor instrument as the basis for their 
test case. The settlor stands out in the 
Hawkins case as in such complete control 
of the income and principal during her life 
that the tentative conclusion of the Ohio 
Supreme Court that the disposition is testa- 
mentary seems sure to stand. Furthermore, 
the ultimate donees of the principal were 
to take, if at all, not as cestuis of a trust, 
for the trust was to end at the death of the 
settlor, and yet the theory of the instru- 
ment was not that of an immediate direct 
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gift of the legal interest in the remainder 
to the ultimate donees. This ultimate gift 
must, it would seem, be construed as testa- 
mentary. 


For the purposes of the Statute of Wills 
the reservation of life income to the settlor 
coupled with a power of revocation is gen- 
erally regarded as unobjectionable, while 
the reservation of a power to take the prin- 
cipal without revoking the trust has been 
held to make the instrument testamentary. 
As a practical matter the ability to revoke 
and take for oneself seems to be equivalent 
to the capacity to take without revoking. 
In the related but distinct field of the fed- 
eral inheritance tax law, the settlor’s abil- 
ity to revoke the trust has now come to be 
regarded as such a mark of mastery as to 
make the disposition one taking 
possession and enjoyment at the death of 
the settlor and hence taxable. In the con- 
struction of the Statute of Wills and instru- 
ments alleged to violate it, the courts should 
not relax but rather tighten the rules as to 
what is a testamentary instrument. It is 
good policy to safeguard the testator with 
some formal requirements in the distribu- 
tion of his property, and it is also wise to 
pass the property of the deceased through 
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the probate courts where the interests of 
the state, the creditors and the relatives 
may be watched. The substitution of trust 
companies for probate courts is not a desi- 
deratum for the general publie. 


o, 2, i? 
~~ “ ~~ 


“The Trust Powers of National Banks” is 
the subject of a comprehensive article ap- 
pearing in the May, 1929, issue of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review. The 
author is Albert Levill who reviews the suc- 
cessive stages of litigation and the formula- 
tion of legislative policies governing exer- 
cise of trust powers by national banks. 

Ralph E. Badger, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, is author 


of a new book entitled “Investment Prin- 
ciples and Practices’ which gives the re- 


sults of extensive experience on investment 
of capital, analysis of securities and the 
mathematics of investments. 

“An American Woman and Her Bank” is 
the title of a book which interprets service 
in a popular manner and especially in em- 
phasizing facilities for women. Bessie Q. 
Mott is the author and an introduction is 
by G. Prather Knapp. Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, publishers. 
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GREAT CITIES LOOK 
TO AN IOWA VILLAGE 
FOR TRUST PUBLICITY 


It is not a miracle. It is simply the operation 
of an inevitable psychological process. In a 
small town, life is intimate, personal. HUMAN- 
IZED TRUST PUBLICITY can only be written 
by experts who have daily contacts with the 
every-day HUMAN problems of the average 
American father and mother. 


This in part explains why, with the intro- 
duction of the new WESSLING HUMANIZED 
TRUST PROGRAM in January, Wessling Serv- 
ices have achieved perhaps the greatest triumph 
in all their. seven years of unique work for 
American banking. 


The resources of banks throughout America 
which already are using the new Trust Program 
approach hundreds of millions of dollars. And 
it is hardly eight months old. 


Here, for the first time in American pub- 
licity, we believe, is a Trust Program which 
has won equal acceptance and acclaim from 
banks and trust companies with millions of 
capital, and from small, alert country banks with 
a vision of the profits in modern estate work. 


It may be you already have seen the new 
WESSLING HUMANIZED TRUST PROGRAM 
and are using it. If so, you know that here is 
publicity which is produced from HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE, not from a copy-desk. And if 
you have not yet had the privilege of studying 
the new program, with its bright, original, 
dignified Ideas, why not write us today for 
information? 


WESSLING SERVICES 


D. R. Wesstinc, President 
LYTTON, IOWA 


Nation-wide Planners and Creators of 
Original Bank Services 
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FACTORS WHICH FAVOR SELECTED BONDS AS INVEST- 
MENTS FOR BANK PORTFOLIOS AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF TRUST FUNDS 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT INFLUENCES ON PRICE TRENDS 


JAMES HARVIE WILKINSON, Jr. 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 





HIS article is an attempt to set forth 
some of the elements which will aid in 
bringing about a reversal of the re- 
cent trend in the bond market. Thus the in- 
dividual may observe them and determine 
for himself when the market will resume its 
upward course of the first part of 1928. There 
is no attempt made to “call the day” on 
which the event will commence and accord- 
ingly those who seek just another prognosti- 
cation must look elsewhere. Since the begin- 
ning of the break in the bond market in 
the early summer of last year there has been 
a war between the temporary but potent fac- 
and the underlying factors affecting 
bond prices. The former because they are 
flexible and subject to control have been 
victorious. 
Factors Which Make Bond Prices 

The underlying factors which “make” bond 
prices are national wealth and the course of 
commodity prices. In addition, there might 
be mentioned the growth in our natural re- 
sources which tend to give greater stability 
and security to bonds. That our national 
wealth has been increasing few will deny. 
The course of commodity prices has been 
downward since 1920 and the index com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which is the most accurate because of the 
wide variety of commodities used, including 
many consumptive ones, shows a drop from 
the summer of 1928 until the fall of that 
year. 

The important point to note is that this 
last decline has not had an opportunity to 
be reflected in bond prices because of the 
current predominance of the temporary fac- 
tors. Bond prices rise as commodity prices 
fall, and vice versa, for the investor is nat- 
urally willing to take less interest for his 
loan when that interest can purchase more 
of the commodities which he needs. Econo- 
mists are not in unanimity as to the future 
trend of commodity prices, but it is believed 


tors 





that even if there is relative stability at 
existing levels, the growing national wealth 
of this country will tend to slowly raise bond 
prices. There are two outstanding concrete 
supports for this belief. Market opinion fa- 
vors long term issues. As witness to this 
fact the United States Treasury 4% per cent 
bonds, due 1947-1952, are selling to yield 3.62 
per cent, whereas the Fourth Liberty Loan 
4% per cent bonds, due 1933-1938, are selling 
to yield 4.31 per cent. Many of the keenest 
students of the market have come out in 
favor of purchasing bonds at existing levels 
on the premise that over a period of years 
a profit would be shown. 


Interest and Money Rates 

Among the so-called temporary factors in- 
terest rates are the most important at the 
present time. Naturally the law of supply 
and demand is at work in the security mar- 
ket, as well as elsewhere, but for the mo- 
ment this law is governed to a large extent 
by the charges for credit. Within the last 
year the main factor in the control of inter- 
est rates has been the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It has brought about the high money 
charges in an effort to curb speculation in 
the security market which, if continued, was 
thought to be inimical to business. Whether 
the policy was a judicious one is not to be dis- 
cussed here, but the fact is that the existing 
condition in the money market is respon- 
sible for present level of bond prices. 

Money rates have been stated to be the 
most powerful of the temporary forces affect- 
ing bond values. Of the various rates daily 
quoted in the newspaper that for time money 
is the real guide to underlying credit condi- 
tions. Call money rates are not of prime 
consideration here because of their shert dur- 
ation. In order to sustain a rise in bond 
prices there must be an easing in quotations 
for time money. It is interesting to observe 
that since May, time money has declined until 
it now stands at 7% per cent for all dates 
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as contrasted with 9 per cent previous to that 
time. Some easing in rates is to be ex- 
pected as a normal seasonal movement. 
Whether there ‘is to be a return to higher 
rates after the seasonal decline can best be 
told around the time when the need for 
funds to finance the harvesting of crops will 
begin to make itself felt. 


Influence of Federal Reserve Policy 

As has been indicated, much depends upon 
the attitude of the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties. Known to be concerned with the specu- 
lative debauch in the spring they can hardly 
be expected to inaugurate a sudden reversal 
of policy if stock market activity is resumed 
at fever heat. There has recently been con- 
siderable talk with reference to an easing 
in money rates by the Federal Reserve. If 
they are able to bring it about without fan- 
ning anew the stock market it would be a 
wholly natural and desirable procedure. 
Their wish to aid business has been reiter- 
ated by those who can be presumed to speak 
with authority, and the fall will see a need 
for considerable credit if there is to be the 
normal pickup in general business from its 
present high level. 


In the meantime observation of the stock 
market and statements by those in authority 
should be close. The weekly reports of con- 
dition of the twelve Federal Reserve banks 
should be read with a view to determining 
whether Government securities are being pur- 
chased or whether the bill market is being fa- 
vored. It may be noted that when the Federal 
Reserve was trying to ease credit for business 
only and not for other purposes it favored 
bills.as compared with Government securi- 
ties. Whether a similar procedure will be 
adopted this fall to aid agriculture and busi- 
ness as contrasted with a broad easing of 
credits remains to be seen. In summation it 
may be said that either there must be quiet 
on the stock exchange or signs of a distinct 
reversal of Reserve policy before a definite 
credit ease can be observed. 


Gold Imports a Factor 

Gold imports should be studied for they 
tend to credit ease but abnormal imports are 
not expected in view of the toll paid to get 
gold by foreign countries in 1927. Raises in 
their rediscount rates even at the cost of 
further penalizing business seems to be pref- 
erable to losses of substantial amounts of 
the yellow metal. Rising prices for U. S. 
Government obligations are often said to pre- 
cede a rise in the general market. This be- 
lief is based on several facts. U. S. Govern- 
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ment obligations being the soundest credit 
are most keenly sensitive to money rates. 
The Federal Reserve in its open market op- 
erations to ease credit purchases them. Banks 
are large buyers of Government issues and 
when they have surplus funds many of them 
enter the market. Operations of the Govern 
ment’s sinking fund must be considered, how 
ever, and not be construed as tending to ease 
money rates. 


Effect of Business Recession 

In considering Federal Reserve policy the 
possibility of a business recession must be 
borne in mind. Most excellent, in many cases 
record earnings reports on the part of cor- 
porations have played no little part in the 
rise of stock prices. If third and fourth 
quarter profits do not maintain the satisfac- 
tory levels of the first half year a decline in 
stock prices is likely. This would react on 
the credit situation in two ways reducing 
brokers’ loans and causing corporations to 
require less money for their operations, There 
are those who believe a business recession, 
not depression, from existing high rate op- 
erations is inevitable and the intensity of the 
recession will depend upon how long a time 
passes before it sets in. A continued decline 
in our export trade would be a straw in the 
wind. 

The rapidity of the rise in bond prices will 
depend on the demand and supply factor. 
Many corporations have and are elim- 
inating funded debt either through call or 
conversion; this will tend to diminish the 
supply of high grade issues. Much has been 
said about the public’s appetite having been 
whetted for stocks and their lack of interest 
in bonds. To some degree, this is true, but 
that this attitude will definitely eliminate the 
fixed obligations is unbelievable at the pres- 
ent time. A resumption of bond buying by 
banks and corporations alone would bring 
about a rise in prices. The market to private 
individuals is still believed to be consider- 
able, even though somewhat weakened as a 
result of the psychological attitude toward 
the equity issues. 


The importance to be attached to each of 
these elements will vary with subsequent de- 
velopments and it would be idle to assign an 
outstanding position to any one of them, but 
it is safe to say that when the anticipated 
rise in bond prices does appear it will have 
been forecasted by the appearance of at least 
some of the factors discussed, supplemented 
perhaps by those not yet visible on the hori- 
zon. 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of “fune 29,1929 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks................ $67 ,258,813.75 
United States Securities.................. 32,266,591.69 
Loans, Discounts & Investments.......... 315,821,804.60 
ee ee ae Te eee 9,531,745.70 
Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 
MMR Fe csi ins etie gol its phi Gales yen anneona 41,468,970.10 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other 
PE EAC ER Pe nc eae Oy yee 2,443,805.87 
Total $468,791,731.71 
LIABILITIES 
AO Sissi see a> teeth $25.000,000.00 
Surplus* & Profits......... 25,997,105.00 $50,997,105.00 
Reserves including Interest, Taxes and Un- 
CALAN PERCOUGE ..... 6.56.68 bce ise aww casi 4,931,155.20 


Reserve for Dividend payable July 1, 1929 1,000,000 .00 
Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Accept- 


ances and Foreign Bills................. 65,876,030.49 
Rediscounts with Federal Reserve Bank... 6,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 

and Other TAabilities:... . .. 26.6 ee cw css 10,991,920.09 
SEER EE ID EA ERE AS A ee ee 328,995,520.93 


Total $468,791,731.71 








*Surplus decreased $7,500,000 by segregation of First National Corpor- 
ation on May 16, 1929. 


“PIS T 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


75k ts $0 §g29 









Foreign Branches European Representatives 
Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA Lonpon, Paris 
Havana, SANTIAGO, CIENFUEGOS AND SANcTI Spiritus, CuBA BERLIN 
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NEW ENGLAND’S 


Seen 


THE NATION'S 


LARGEST 


2h us T COMPANY 





a ad 


PLAYGROUND 


THE CHARM OF NEW ENGLAND SUMMER 


SIX states... cool summer breezes blowing in every direction from off a broad 
expanse of ocean water. Spreading elms — ancient “post’’ roads — memories of 
Long fellow, Whittier, and Lowell. New England has preserved so much... 


{|New England . .. its history stretches 
back 300 years. The finest traditions of 
a great democracy. Tiny white churches 
—college towns—Down East hospitali- 
ty. Where the social and economic life 
of the colonies had their start. The old- 
fashioned pews, quaint exteriors, 


the small-paned windows, huge ee 


fireplaces, the clock that ticked 
off the seconds long ago as 1746 
. . they are all here. 


4] Play golf this summer with a mountain 
towering above you... a lake at your 
feet. Pitch your camp among pine for- 
ests... follow a tumbling stream... 
put to sea... explore quaint fishing vil- 
lages. Work or play. . . nowhere is there 
. a more compact and accessible 

area. Establish your summer bank- 

ing connection with Old Colony 

Trust Company and learn how 


helpful we can be to the visitor. 


x OLDCOLONY x 


Trust COMPANY 


17 Court STREET, 


BosTon, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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ADOPTION OF NEW STANDARDIZED FORM 


COMPANIES 
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OF TITLE INSUR- 


ANCE POLICY FOR INSURING HOLDERS OF MORTGAGES 
AND TRUST DEEDS 


Sased upon a committee report the Ameri- 
can Title Association has approved and 
adopted a new standardized form of title 
insurance policy to insure holders of mort- 
gages and trust deeds and to facilitate the 
handling of loans by banks, trust companies, 
insurance companies and mortgage compa- 
nies. The new form has also been approved 
by officials of a number of the leading east- 
ern life insurance companies. Discussing 
the new standard form and its advantages, 
Stuart O'Melveny, vice-president of the Title 
Insurance & Trust Company of Los Angeles, 
says: 

“For many years there has been a demand 
on the part of loaning institutions for a 
standardized form of title insurance policy. 
It has previously seemed impossible to recon- 
cile the ideas of title men in various parts 
of the country to any one form submitted, 
For this reason the American Title Associa- 
tion, at their last convention, held in Seattle, 
appointed a committee to make a complete 
study of existing conditions and to consult 
with leading insurance companies with a 
view to adoption of a single standardized 
form of title insurance policy. 

“It was found by this survey that such 
a form, properly drafted, would be very ac- 
ceptable to loaning institutions, particularly 
to those eastern life insurance companies 
seeking loans in various parts of the country 
in order to diversify their holdings. Many 
different kinds of policy forms were received 
by these insurance companies which made 
it necessary for each company to maintain 
a large staff of employees to check different 
forms used. It was this situation that 
prompted the development of a standardized 
form of title policy to establish a uniform 
phraseology and coverage. 

“It is hoped that the advantages of the 
new policy will be found so generally prac- 
tical and useful that within a very short 
time it will be in use by all title insurance 
companies in America. Many of these firms 
have already signified their willingness to 
accept and utilize such a form, and we feel 
Satisfied that it will greatly simplify the 
problem of loaning institutions in the han- 
dling of mortgage and trust deed loans. With 
such a form in general usage throughout the 
United States, the heretofore serious prob- 
lem of uniformity in title policies will be 


solved, and the handling of loans by eastern 
companies will be greatly facilitated.” 

The committee responsible for the draft 
ot the new form of title insurance policy 
includes Mr. O’Melveny as chairman, Wel- 
lington J. Snyder, title officer of North Phila- 
delphia Trust Company, Philadelphia, and 
Paul D. Jones, vice-president of Guarantee 
Title & Trust Company, Cleveland. This 
committee, after drawing up the form, sub- 
mitted it to officials and attorneys of Ameri- 


can Title Association and also to officials 
and attorneys of the following insurance 
companies: New York Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Equitable Assurance Society and John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, who 
after a few minor revisions found the new 
form acceptable and recommended its issur- 
ance by all title insurance companies and 
its use by all loaning agencies. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OPENS IN 
PANAMA 


Up-to-date banking and trust company fa- 
cilities are to be provided by the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company and its af- 
filiate, the Pan-American Trust Company, 
which recently opened for business in the 
City of Panama. The organization is headed 
by Dr. Belisario Porras, who has served 
three terms as president of the Republic of 
-anama. Capital of the bank is $1,000,000 
and surplus $300,000. Irving Trust Company 
has been named as New York correspondent. 
Branches will be opened in other cities of 
Panama. 

In addition to Dr. Porras, the officers and 
directors are all men long experienced in 
Latin American banking. Frederick Dietrich 
is chairman of the board; Douglas Bradford, 


executive vice-president and general man- 
ager; Rodolpho Estripeaut and Enrique 
Jiminez, vice-presidents; J. Hollis Hall, 


treasurer and assistant secretary, and Moses 
Cardoze, secretary. 


Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, has been ap- 
pointed a commander of the Order El Merito 


by President Carlos Ibanez del Cameo, of 
Chile. 





LOGICAL AND CUMULATIVE ADVERTISING FOR THE 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


APPEAL SHOULD BE DIRECT AND SYSTEMATIC 


E. Y. CHAPIN 
President, American Trust and Banking Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Epriror’s NOTE: 


Mr. Chapin is a pastmaster in the art of writing successful trust 


advertising. The following is a chapter written jor the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion textbook and is well worth reading by novices as well as the more experienced in 


the field of trust department advertising.) 


OT one owner of property in ten could 

tell you what the law will do with 

it after he passes on. Not one in a 
hundred knows even the rough outline of 
the administration of estates. Not one in 
a thousand knows that every trust depart- 
ment is a skilled and responsible agent, ready 
to serve a man in the protection and im- 
provement of his capital while he lives; 
and to conserve his estate and keep it in 


profitable service to his family after he is 
gone. 

First of all then, the advertising of the 
trust department should be informative. It 
should tell the public what it does and why 
it does it; of the varied service that it ren- 


ders to men in active business; and the 
more important service which it extends to 
the families which business men leave be- 
hind them. Intelligent understanding makes 
persuasion more effective. Show the public 
why it needs fiduciary service; explain the 
system under which your organization han- 
dies it; and then your persuasion will carry 
conviction. 
Information and Persuasion 

Many men and women are handling de- 
tails and carry responsibilities which they 
would be glad to lay aside. Let them un- 
derstand what a living trust can do—its 
safety; its effectiveness; its moderate cost 
—and they will bring their business to you. 
Many husbands and fathers do not realize 
that their greatest responsibility for the wel- 
fare of their families begins after they leave 
them. Show them how far a prudent will 
or a carefully devised trust may extend pro- 
tection and support into the future; and 
they will be attracted by your qualifications 
as executor and trustee. Remember, cor- 
porate fiduciary service is a new thing in 
human affairs. Comparatively few people 


know that it exists; still fewer know the 
vital need for it; and fewer still can know 
the pains you have taken to handle it well. 
The first function of the advertising of the 
trust department is to inform. 

Its other function is to persuade. You 
have much to offer: responsibility—vital in- 
terests should not go into irresponsible 
hands; prudence—men want that quality to 
direct the affairs upon which their families 
must depend—remind them that you have it; 
technical skill—think how your officers have 
studied the protection and improvement of 
capital, then tell your prospects of it; ex- 
perience—they would not want the property 
of their widows and orphans managed by 
untried hands. These qualities invite busi- 
ness as you mention and explain them. 


Cultivate Lawyers and Life Underwriters 

Some details may be mentioned in carry- 
ing out these general principles. One is, 
treat the legal profession with the considera- 
tion which it deserves. We and the lawyers 
should work hand in hand. They have en- 
ough to do without undertaking the man- 
agement of capital as executors or trustees: 
we have enough to do without undertaking 
the preparation of wills and other docu- 
ments which they should draw. Don’t ad- 
vertise that the trust department prepares 
wills or that it renders other personal serv- 
ice that would be rendered better by a prac- 
ticing attorney. Invite the lawyers to co- 
operate. You can often serve a client bet- 
ter with the assistance of a lawyer; he can 
often serve a client better with assistance 
which you can give. Let your advertising 
breathe this spirit of cooperation with a kin- 
dred profession. 

Cultivate the life underwriter. Just a 
few years ago you thought you were com- 
petitors. You thought he was getting funds 
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Fiaxe you tried ““fault- 


finding” in your Trust 
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for his company which should have gone 
into your savings department or your in- 
vestment department. He thought it wise to 
urge clients to leave the proceeds of matured 
policies with his company to be kept in- 
vested by it; the income, or perhaps, a fixed 
monthly sum, to go to the beneficiary. Now 
we know that underwriter and trust depart- 
ments thrive best when they work together 
to create life insurance trusts: you advocat- 
ing the establishment of protection for fami- 
lies in that way; he advocating the protec- 
tion of the fund thus created, and its judi- 
cious application to family needs, through 
the trust department. Thus you create future 
estates to administer, more rapidly and more 
surely than you could in other ways; and 
he adds attractiveness to what he sells by 
suggesting how safe and admirable a form of 
management for the capital of widows and 
orphans the insurance trust affords. Be cor- 
dial to the underwriter in your trust depart- 
ment’s advertising. 

Finally, the trust department’s advertis- 
ing should be direct. A little pains will com- 
pile a list of all the people who have fidu- 
ciary business to offer. They are compara- 
tively few and easily located. Don’t waste 
ammunition in firing broadsides at the whole 
community. Send the shots of the trust 
department directly home to the people you 
must hit. Attack them systematically, an 
argument at a time; each argument terse 
and interesting enough to be read; each suc- 
cessive argument reviving and reinforcing 
those that have gone before. That is the 
sort of logical, cumulative advertising of the 
trust department that wins clients and keeps 
them. 
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Alan G. Warner of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company has been 
elected president of the New York Chapter, 
Ine., of the American Institute of Banking. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED MAINTAINS 
PREMIER POSITION 
The latest financial statement of the Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd., the leading member of the 
so-called “Big Five’ of London, shows that 
this institution still maintains a comfortable 
advance over the largest banks of the United 
States, from the standpoint of aggregate re- 
sources and deposits the June 30th statement 
shows total assets of £474,848,160 which rep- 
resents an equivalent in American currency 
of over $2,300,000,000, as compared with the 
June 29th statement of the National City 
Bank of New York showing resources of 
$2,062,400 and of $1,566,010,000 for the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, as the two largest of 
American banks. 


From the standpoint of deposits the Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd., also holds a substantial lead 
with current deposit and other accounts of 
£383,632,454 ; acceptances and confirmed cred- 
its on account of customers of £21,863,048, 
and engagements on account of customers 
£42,486,722. Total resources show an increase 
of approximately £20,000,000 or of nearly 
$100,000,000 in American currency equivalent 
as compared with June 30, 1928. Capital is 
£13,482,968 and reserve fund £13,432,968. The 
comparison with a year ago shows that the 
Midland Bank, Ltd., has made exceptional 
gains in volume of business. 


The National Bank of Bayside, L. I., N. Y., 
has been organized with capital of $200,000 
and surplus of $100,000. J. Wilson Dayton 
is president. 

William J. Couse, president of the Asbury 
Park Trust Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bankers’ Associa 
tion. 

The City National Bank of Hackensack, 
N. J., has acquired trust powers and 
amended its corporate title to the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 
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Do Your Customers 
Carry YOUR Travel 
Cheques 
Abroad 











ers carry A. 
abroad. E 


ted throughout the world. The fact that 
ore than 60,000,000 cheques have been 
negotiated during the past 20 years at- 
tests to the degree of their acceptance. 
. B.A. Chequesare convenientto carry, 
afford complete protection against loss or 
heft, and abroad command the favorable 
exchange rate of bankers’ paper. 

Your bank’s name on A. B. A. Cheques 
is a constant link with your customers, 
wherever they may be. 


=A BA. 
CHEQUES 


ACCEPTED EVERYWHERE 
























LAWYER-TRUST COMPANY RELATIONS YIELDING TO 
ECONOMIC CHANGE AND PRESSURE 


FORECASTING A DAY OF PROFESSIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE COOPERATION 


EDWARD M. McKEWEN 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company of Baltimore, Md. 


(Epitor’s Note: 


While conferences and the adoption of codes of ethics have con- 


tributed notably toward the development of sounder principles of cooperation between 
lawyers and trust companies in connection with fiduciary administrations, there are 
inexorable cconomic and social influences which hasten an adjustment of their rela- 


tionships. 


As indicated in the following discussion the busy lawyer looks upon trust 


service as a relief from burdensome details, enabling him to pass on to higher and more 
profitable professional labors.) 


EMAND for efficiency and expert at- 
tention in the administration of busi- 
ness and financial affairs calls for an 

ever-increasing use of the trust companies as 
administrative and protective agencies. Dur- 
ing the past few decades practically all busi- 
ness institutions have been affected by un- 
precedented and revolutionary changes. The 
members of the legal profession have not 
escaped the influence of such changes. Not 
so very long ago, the attorney was more 
than a legal adviser; oftentimes he was a 
financial adviser as well. He was consulted 
in all matters of importance, including mat- 
ters of family concern. Familiar with the 
intimate details of the family, it was only 
natural that he was called upon to settle 
the estate of his client when the occasion 
arose. 

Now what has been the attitude of the 
legal profession toward this change? Thomas 
Patterson, a member of the Pittsburgh Bar, 
very clearly and concisely stated his opin- 
ion, Which I believe fairly represents the 
honest opinion of the leading members ‘of 
the Bar, when he said: “This discomfort 
and rearrangement has been borne with as 
little complaint as has ever been the ease 
where reform necessarily has meant a dim- 
inishing income to many. It is a curious 
economic law,’ he said, “that there is no 
permanent loss or discomfort attending any 
really scientific advance in. the economic 
world. Almost every labor saving invention 
or improved method of distribution has met 
with sharp and riotous opposition. Yet, in 
a little while, the community has not only 
settled itself to the new condition, but has 
been bettered in every part by relief from 
back-breaking toil. The Bar has, if I may 


use the expression, ‘taken up the slack’ and 
gone on to higher, and as a rule, more profit- 
able professional labors.” 


The Lawyer Has Gone on to Higher 
Professional Labors 

J. A. C. Kennedy, an attorney of Omaha, 
Neb., has likewise expressed his opinion, in 
the Trust CoMPANIES Magazine of Decem- 
ber, 1926. Mr. Kennedy said: “Insofar as 
I may presume to speak, I am glad to say 
that the lawyers, as a class, thoroughly ap- 
preciate the particularly advantageous quali- 
fications of trust companies to render serv- 
ices such as executor, administrator, trustee 
and the like. If in the rendering of such 
services a field is occupied heretofore func- 
tioned in by the lawyers, that is merely one 
of the inexorable mutations—probably for 
the better—which our constantly changing 
economic and social customs have decreed.” 

As Mr. Patterson has very aptly put it, 
the lawyer has gone on to higher and more 
profitable professional labors. The average 
lawyer, busily engaged in the practice of 
law, does not have the time to devote to the 
voluminous details demanded today in the 
settlement of an estate. On the contrary, it 
is not unusual to have a busy lawyer call 
upon a trust company for assistance. This 
is especially true with regard to the varied 
Inheritance Tax Laws of the different states. 
One attorney, in asking a trust company to 
assist him in obtaining waivers to transfer 
the stocks of his decedent’s estate, said :—‘“T 
have enough trouble keeping up with the 
ever-changing laws of my own state without 
trying to keep abreast of the Inheritance 
Tax requirements of every state in the 
Union.” 
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Ghe 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 
“Canada’s Oldest Trust Company” 


Offers exceptional facilities in 
the administration of personal 
estates and corporate trusts, 
based on nearly fifty years of 
experience covering the entire 
field of trust company service. 


Head Office - TORONTO 


Branches: 
MONTREAL - OTTAWA + WINNIPEG 
REGINA - SASKATOON - VANCOUVER 
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Trust Companies Big Help to Lawyers 

The trust company, while it has largely 
succeeded the lawyer in the performance of 
trust functions, has however, performed a 
service for him, in relieving him of the de- 
tails and responsibilities of administrative 
work, and placed at his disposal expert ad- 
vice and assistance in all business and finan- 
cial affairs, and this service the members of 
the legal profession have readily accepted. 

So much for the relations of the trust 
company to the lawyer. Now what relations 
do the trust companies have with the law- 
yers? In the large trust companies I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that scarcely a day 
passes without some business being trans- 
acted with the lawyer. It may be a confer- 
ence regarding the provisions of a will being 
prepared by the lawyer, in which the trust 
company is to be named executor or trustee; 
it may be a discussion regarding the distri- 
bution of an estate, or the preparation by the 
lawyer of a bill of complaint. The legal serv- 
ices asked of them by the trust company of 
today are numerous. 

There seems to be two separate and dis- 
tinct lines of thought among the trust com- 
panies regarding the employment of counsel 
to represent them in legal matters and to 
prepare their legal documents. Some trust 
companies retain one legal firm to repre- 


sent them in all legal matters. Other trust 
companies refrain from making any definite 
connections, preferring to employ counsel as 
the occasion arises. 


Policies Observed by Trust Companies 

I believe the majority of the trust com- 
panies follow the latter policy for the fol- 
lowing reasons. It enables the trust com- 
pany to place its legal business among a 
wider range of lawyers, and it permits them 
to select counsel peculiarly fitted to the type 
of work to be done. The tendency today is 
toward specialization, and this is true in the 
legal profession as in any other line of en- 
deavor. 

If the trust company without definite legal 
connections is called upon to defend a will, 
it can select a specialist in that line. If 
the case is one of equity it can employ as 
counsel a lawyer who specializes in equity 
eases. Then again, if the trust company 
sends a client to a lawyer to have a deed of 
trust or a will prepared, it is much better 
to send him to someone who is not connected 
with the trust company. This definitely over- 
comes the objection sometimes raised against 
regularly employed lawyers of a trust com- 
pany preparing wills in which the trust com- 
pany is named executor or trustee. A policy 
that is becoming uniform among trust com- 
panies today is to employ the lawyer whom 
the client or deceased person was in the 
habit of consulting. 

No discussion of the relations of trust 
companies with lawyers would be complete 
without some expression regarding coopera- 
tion of the lawyers and trust companies. The 
adoption of a policy of cooperation has been 
of value in the industrial world, and it has 
been found valuable in the _ professional 
world. It is not unusual today to find com- 
petitors in the industrial world inviting one 
another to their plants for inspection trips 
and outlining their methods of doing busi- 
ness. If this type of cooperation is of value 
to competitors, how much more so should it 
be to the lawyer and the trust company, who 
should operate in perfect harmony. This 
policy of cooperation between the trust com- 
panies and the members of the Bar has been 
extremely beneficial to both groups, and ev- 
ery effort should be made to prevent any oc- 
currence that might interrupt or imperil this 
relationship. 
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The trust companies of New Jersey report 
total assets of $1,340,723,000 as compared 
with $325,349,000 reported by savings banks 
and $110,020,000 reported by state banks. 
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The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City recently approved a revision 
of the schedule of fees for various classifica- 
tions of individual and corporate trust serv- 
ices. While a number of changes were made 
in basis of compensation for handling cor- 
porate trusts, fiscal and paying agencies, 
custodianship services and other types, the 
main interest centers upon a schedule of 
commissions arrived at to apply to life in- 
surance and business insurance trusts. This 
phase of trust service is of such relatively 
recent growth and is expanding at such a 
rate, that the computation of fair charges, 
based upon joint experiences, is a matter of 
consideration for trust companies and banks 
generally. It is to be noted that the rates 
are intended to be minimum rates contem- 
plating normal services. If unusual or spe- 
cial services are imposed the rates should 
be increased to fit the circumstances. 

Following is the basis of commissions and 
compensation suggested for handling life in- 
surance and business insurance trusts re- 
cently approved by the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of New York City: 

Unfunded Insurance Trust 

Same commissions to be taken as set forth 
in the case of voluntary trusts, to take effect 
when the trust becomes operative through 
the collection of proceeds of the insurance, 
at which time one-half of the principal com- 
mission shall be charged. 

Funded Insurance Trust 

Same commissions to be taken as set forth 
in case of voluntary trusts. One-half of the 
principal commission on the proceeds of in- 
surance shall be paid at the time of collec- 
tion thereof. 

Investment Insurance Trust 

These are trusts under which grantor 
makes periodic deposits, against which are 
charged the insurance premiums, and the 
excess invested by the trustee. 

A commission of one per cent shall be 
charged on all periodic deposits, deductible 
at the time of receipt. In addition, trustee 
shall receive on the amounts invested as 
corpus of the trust, and on the income there- 
of, the same commissions as set forth in the 
ease of voluntary trusts. One-half of the 
principal commission on the proceeds of 
insurance shall be paid at the time of col- 
lection thereof. 


Business Insurance Trusts 
Two methods appear to be in common use: 


COMPANIES 


SCHEDULE OF COMMISSION AND FEES FOR HANDLING LIFE 
INSURANCE AND BUSINESS INSURANCE TRUSTS 





A. Where such trusts involve merely the 
deposit of stock and/or insurance poli- 
cies which are payable to the trustee, 
with no action until the death of the 
partner or stockholder, and then only 
the collection of the proceeds of the 
policies by the trustee and the payment 
of same and the delivery of the stock 
to the respective parties entitled thereto. 

The fees shall be as follows: 

114% on the amount of insurance collected 
up to $50,000. 

1% on the next $200,000. 

% of 1% on the next $250,000. 

1% of 1% on all amounts over $500,000. 

In addition to the above, where stock is 
deposited, an annual fee on the par value 
thereof shall be charged at the following 
rates: 

1/20 of 1% per annum on par value up to 

$100,000. 

1/50 of 1% per annum on par value from 
$100,000 to $500,000. 

1/100 of 1% per annum on par value on 
all over $500,000. 

Stocks of no par 
$100 par value. 

B. Where the same conditions apply but 
require the trustee to continue all or 
some part of the insurance proceeds in 
trust. 


Under this form of trust, in addition to 
the fees set forth under “A,” the trustee 
shall receive the same commissions on the 
amount of principal so held in trust, and 
the income thereof, as set forth in the case 
of voluntary trusts. 


yalue will be taken at 


The Dayton Savings and Trust Company 
of Dayton, O., reports resources of $22,000,- 
000 and deposits of $19,916,000. 

Judge A. J. Rose of Miami, Fla., who has 
been on the circuit court bench for more than 
five years, has resigned to become vice- 
president and ‘general counsel of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Miami. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
stock of the Shaffer Stores Co. 

The largest bank in Florida is created by 
the recent merger of the Florida National 
Bank and the Barnett National Bank of 
Jacksonville, commanding resources of $45,- 
000,000. Arthur F. Perry is chairman and 
W. R. MeQuaid, president. 
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National Trust 


Company 


Limited 


Capital and Reserve 
$6,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 
$202,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon London, England 


Edmonton 





SALE OF SECURITIES IN ADMINISTERING 
ESTATES 


The various steps in administering an es- 
tate were described in an interesting address 
before the A, I. B. convention by Arthur 
Gardner of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. Discussing the methods em- 
ployed in assembling the assets and review- 
ing the securities which compose the estate, 
Mr. Gardner emphasized the importance of 
prompt response to recommendations of the 
trust investment committee or staff special- 
ists, particularly as regards sale of securities. 
He said in part: 

“The recommendations of the Trust In- 
vestment Committee should be carried out 
promptly if those recommendations are to 
sell. No credit is given for higher prices 
obtained as a result of delay and trouble 
usually follows sales at lower prices. Per- 
haps in my ideal of quick action I am assum- 
ing too much, for I know that sometimes 
sales cannot be made promptly, the reason 
being that the New York Stock Exchange has 
ruled that securities registered in the name 
of a decedent are not good delivery. In mak- 
ing them negotiable the transfer agent must 


be furnished with necessary waivers. For- 


THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and has assets under ad- 
ministration exceeding $440,000,- 
000. 
HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


HALIFAX 
SAINT JouNn, N. B. 
St. Joun's, NFLb. 
QUEBEC 


tunately, with state after state granting reci- 
procity, only wavers from the state of resi- 
dence will be called for in most cases. In 
those instances the administrator should be 
able to have the securities in the name of 
the nominee by the time sale is recommend- 
ed. Unfortunately, some states still want to 
take a bite out of an estate of a decedent 
resident a thousand miles away. Where 
there are stocks of companies incorporated 
in those states, formal inheritance tax pro- 
ceedings must be instituted to obtain waivers. 
Sometimes the resulting delay is really ab- 
surd. Consider the transfer of stock of any 
Missouri corporation. Unless Missouri has 
changed its procedure recently, it takes at 
least six months to comply with all the red 
tape and get the papers that the transfer 
agent insists upon. The unpleasant result 
of this situation in a market of continued 
declining prices is quite obvious.” 

(Epitror’s Note: Since this address was 
delivered Missouri has joined the roster of 
states pledged to reciprocal death tax exemp- 
tion. ) es 

The Chapin National Bank of Mpeingteld, 
Mass., ie pin resources of $9,072,775, and 
deposits $7,549,000. 
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A BANK OF PERSONAL CONTACT 


RE you getting the 
greatest profit pos- 
sible from your money 
loaned on call? We are 
increasing profits for our 
correspondent customers 


by hundreds of dollars 


through our unique 
method of handling their 


call funds. 


Inquiries will be an- Will you let us do the 
swered promptly and 
in detail. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—37 Wall Street 
New York City 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Resources over $50,000,000 


same for you? 
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One of the World’s Greatest Banks 


V/= the Bank of the Manhattan Company was organized, there was 
only one other bank in NewYork City. The story of how it secured 
a charter is one of the most interesting chapters in American financial 
istory. 
Today this bank is one of worldwide importance and York is proud that its 
product protects the funds of this great institution. 
The vault equipment which we are now installing for the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company comprises one of the most complete installations in 
the world. 
Each of the three vaults will be protected by a specially designed steel 
lining, in which is incorporated “Infusite,” York's torch-resisting metal, 
together with other special materials capable of resisting any method of 
attack. All the vault walls contain a 
special type of concrete reinforcement. 
The safe deposit vault will be pro- 
tected with a vault entrance of the 
circular type, 30 inches in net solid 
thickness, and ventilation will be 
facilitated through special emergency 
doors of the same thickness. 
The security vaults and the trust 
vaults will be protected by rectangular 
entrances each 30 inches in net solid 
thickness, and will also be equipped 
with emergency entrances of the same 
thickness. 
When completed, the vaults of this 
bank will be an age defying testimonial 
to modern safety engineering and to 
York excellence. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK 
COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 
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} 4» One of the world’s tallest skyscrapers, which is to 
’ . be the home of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
“7% pany. Below is shown one of the York Vaults 

’. ¢ which will be installed for this bank. 


















PROFITABLE TRUST DEPARTMENT OPERATION 


DEPENDS UPON QUALITY OF SERVICE 


DUTY TO AID IN PROPERTY CONSERVATION AND THE WRITING 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


OF SOUND WILLS 


JAMES A. BACIGALUPI 
President of the Bank of Italy National Trust & Savings Association, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Bank of Italy, of which Mr. Bacigalupi is president, is con- 


ducting an interesting statewide development of trust service, supported by sytematic 
campaigns to stimulate popular interest in the writing of sound wills and the advan- 


tages of corporate fiduciary services. 


Mr. Bacigalupi gives commendable emphasis to 


the necessity of recognizing the trust department as a major factor rather than an 


adjunct in banking operation.) 


UE marvelous growth of trust com- 

panies and trust departments of banks 

during the past twelve years must have 
awakened thoughtful bankers to the realiza- 
tion that in their trust departments lay the 
secrets of new opportunities for profits for 
their banks and increased opportunities for 
genuine and most helpful service to the 
public. A nationwide survey has disclosed 
the fact that there are today nearly 4,000 
trust departments of banks in our country, 
and that during the past year fully 50,000 
Americans have chosen a corporate executor 
or trustee. 

Statistics recently released by the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, D. C., re- 
veal the fact that approximately 400,000 es- 
tates, representing assets of over five billions 
of dollars are now probated annually, and 
that approximately 60 per cent of this vast 
sum, or over three billions, for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1927, belonged to estates 
administered in only five states of the Union, 
namely New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and California. 

Impressive as these figures are they do not 
begin to tell the story. While we may speak 
now only in terms of billions when reference 
is made to potential trust business, the time 
is not far distant, if I may be bold enough 
to venture the prophecy, when billions will 
appear inadequate to measure the immense 
resources awaiting trust company manage- 
ment in America. 

During the year 1928 over five hundred 
millions of life insurance along was lodged 
With American trust companies under agree- 
ments of trust, and yet life insurance divi- 
sions of trust company service are but in 





their infancy. During succeeding years the 
inflow of several billion dollars a year of 
trusteed life insurance policies to banks that 
have trust departments will be but the nor- 
mal new business increase from this one 
source alone. In fact, in viewing the enor- 
mous possibilities of trust business, we are 
forcibly impressed with the fact that the 
trust department, if given an intelligent, ag- 
gressive and efficient management, will not 
only contribute generously to the profits of 
the bank, but will itself produce concomitant 
business of a highly remunerative character. 


Humanitarian Element in Trust Service 

While billions today express in figures the 
potentialities of trust business, the one out- 
standing attribute of the trust department 
which has always appealed to me as of even 
greater and more far-reaching importance is 
its constant opportunity for the exercise of 
helpful humanitarian effort. It is the one 
department of the bank which not only de- 
mands a soul, but which permits the bank to 
demonstrate that it does in truth possess a 
heart, beside financial acumen, which it 
yearns to place at the disposal of all worthy 
patrons who may stand in need of sure, effi- 
cient and sympathetic confidential coopera- 
tion. 

These are days when the best thought of 
the nation is intent upon giving to business 
the refining touch of sincerity, truth and 
helpfulness ; when consideration for the pub- 
lic welfare is recognized as an essential ele- 
ment in even purely commercial enterprise; 
when the spirit of service to humankind is 
glorified and exalted as it has never been 
glorified and exalted before. It is not 
strange, therefore, that even the prosaic busi- 
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ness of commercial and savings banking 
should now assume a new attractiveness, 
because of this alliance and intimate asso- 
ciation with new ideals as exemplified in the 
activities of a trust department. In all its 
wide range of activities, the underlying prin- 
ciple of trust work is conservation, protec- 
tion, painstaking and efficient service, cor- 
dially, conscientiously and constantly sup- 
plied. Here is the secret of its compelling 
appeal; here the reason for its admirable 
adaptability to our newer and loftier ideals. 


Big Opportunities for Profitable Development 

In this new era of massive, industrial and 
commercial structures, in this day of our 
complicated and highly specialized civiliza- 
tion—departmental financial emporiums are 
inescapable. To the long practiced and 
standardized commercial and savings fea- 
tures of banking service there have been 
gradually added departments calculated to 
facilitate the solution of problems daily aris- 
ing in the wide field of national and inter- 
national trade and finance; departments spe- 
cializing in securities and investments; de- 
partments looking even to the transporta- 
tion problems of the bank’s clientele, and 
providing for their travel facilities and com- 
forts. But the one big opportunity of profit- 
able development and of public benefaction 
lies in the field of trust company service. 
To the honor and glory of our banks, it must 
be said, that no charge of negligence or loss 
has ever been successfully prosecuted against 
any bank engaged in the administration of a 
trust. Where has there ever been a type of 
public or private service or a record that is 
comparable to this? 


Due Prominence to Trust Department 

It follows as a logical sequence that the 
modern bank must place its trust depart- 
ment at least on a par as to prominence and 
importance with the general banking depart- 
ments, and rightfully look to it, if given the 
same encouragement and equipment, for more 
than its share of the dividend requirement 
and surplus profits of the entire institution. 

In this day of keener banking competition 
and the insatiate demand of the public for 
more and varied gratuitous personal service, 
banks must of necessity turn to these newly 
discovered fields of the unobstrusive trust 
department, which offer comparatively in- 
exhaustible potentialities of not only restor- 
ing narrowing banking profits, but of actu- 
ally greatly increasing their net revenues 
far beyond the dreams of the most sanguine 
optimists. Dollars and cents trust profits 
will come as a matter of course when bank- 
ers begin the serious study of trust service 


and acquire the same facility in handling 
the administration of a living trust or the 
executorship or trusteeship under a will as 
they are expected to exercise in the many 
phases of finance with which they come in 
daily contact. 

Another intriguing feature of corporate 
trust service, in addition to the most ap- 
pealing human side of the business, lies in 
the fact that the idea of competition is sup- 
planted by the consideration of cooperation 
and that in the trust business there is no 
competition in the real sense of the term. 
In other words, every success achieved and 
work done in this field by one bank inevi- 
tably insures to the benefit and profit of all, 
because the one thing that has unduly re- 
tarded the development of our trust depart- 
ments in the past has been the unenlighten- 
ment of the majority of bankers and the gen- 
eral public, as well, on the subject of the 
nature and the benefits of this great service. 


Individual Trusteeship Becoming Obsolete 

The practice of naming individual execu- 
tors or trustees, with all their human frail- 
ties, will soon, by reason of the continued 
demonstrated superiority of corporate fiduci- 
ary service, be as obsolete and exceptional 
as horse-drawn vehicles on our crowded 
metropolitan streets. Reputable members of 
the Bar, themselves profiting by the mani- 
fested advantages and conveniences that only 
a corporate executor and trustee afford, con- 
vinced of the expertness of a bank’s service 
in these matters, will, in the not too distant 
future, advise their clients to commit to their 
bank the duty and responsibility of adminis- 
tering their estates. They know full well 
that the human element, though the executor 
or trustee be a corporation, will not be 
found lacking; for in the trust department's 
personnel, especially selected because of out- 
standing qualities of mind and heart, will 
be found the ready response and the sym- 
pathetic and comprehensive understanding 
so appropriate and welcomed in times of dis- 
traction and distress. 

Schooled in the practice of probate law: 
expert in financial matters; familiar with 
the handling of stocks, bonds, real estate and 
life insurance; functioning at times as an 
investment committee for the speedy and 
safe investment of trust funds; auditing and 
revising at other times the securities left 
by a testator or subsequently acquired and 
held in trust; using the bank’s superior credit 
information, always readily at hand, to pass 
judgment on questionable notes and other 
evidences of debt; having at instant com- 
mand the combined experience of seasoned 
bankers to solve the ever new and intricate 
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parts of the world. 
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NY 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for transacting 
banking business of every description. 
tions it operates over 2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and, in addition to offices in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, 
Berengaria and Mauretania, has agents and correspondents in all 
The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2 and at 196 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 are specially equipped 
for the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


Together with its affilia- 





OVERSEAS BRANCH : 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON; E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 








problems of modern taxation and finance; 
available at all times during business hours: 
never incapacitated by illness or absence, 
and enduringly strong as to financial respon- 
sibility, the bank as executor, trustee, guard- 
ian or depositary, stands commanding and 
paramount in the field of fiduciary service. 
Though corporate in form, it is nevertheless, 
I reiterate, human in fact; deeming no ¢li- 
ent’s business too big nor trust estate too 
trivial; no task too large nor duty too small. 

The corporate fiduciary, when properly un- 
derstood and appreciated, will be hailed as 
the greatest servant of the people: as the 
most profoundly helpful service dedicated to 
the needs and wants of man. 


The Message of Well Planned Wills 

The insistent message to the public that 
a well planned and well written will is the 
only proper method of disposing of an estate 
and that a corporate executor or trustee is 
the surest guarantee that such wills shall 
be faithfully and economically administered 
has met with most gratifying response. It 
would appear, indeed, that the public mind 
is now definitely turning in the direction of 
trust company management. It is apparent, 
too, that there is dawning on the conscious- 
ness of the public at large the conviction 


that to die intestate is to declare to the 
world that the future welfare of wife and 
children and other dependents is of no mo- 


ment; that the undeserving should receive 
as bountifully as the deserving; that the 
physically and mentally handicapped and 
the physically and mentally sound should 
share alike the fortunes of their fathers; 
and that the plaintive cry of the orphan in 
sweet charity’s name should fall upon eal- 
lous ears and hardened hearts. 

It is this awakened sense of the duty of 
“will making’—this direct result of the vig- 
orous nationwide educational effort of trust 
companies—that has initiated and set in 
motion the immense inflow of potential trust 
business which bids fair to tax the capacity 
of our trust companies and the trust de- 
partments of our banks. And so, by a con- 
tinuation of the wholesome educational effort 
to bend the public attitude toward trust- 
mindedness, the business extension effort of 
the future will meet with but little resist- 
ance; the average man of wealth will no 
longer receive, with reluctance, the sugges- 
tion of a definite plan for the administration 
of his estate, but will rather regard the dis- 
cussion of the vital problems of his will as a 
business proposition to be solved with the 
cooperation of his attorney and his banker, 
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In Detroit 


A» 


Grant us the privilege of 
giving prompt and reliable 
attention in relation to any 
fiduciary or trust service 
in this City or Michigan. 


Ry 
Metropolitan Irust 


Company 
147 CONGRESS STREET, W. 


An organization in which experienced 
executives meet and serve the public 
with complete trust service. 





while he is still in the full and vigorous pos- 
session, and in the free and prudent exer- 
cise, of his mental faculties. 

The struggle of our clients to accumulate 
wealth should not preclude all thought of a 


plan on their part to safeguard the fruits 
of a lifetime of honest labor. Fatal pro- 
erastination in will making should not run 
its course to the detriment of those who 
must be the innocent sufferers. Widows and 
minor children, and the aged, should not be 
left without the guiding hand of an honest 
and experienced trustee, or permitted to wan- 
der aimlessly to inevitable . financial ruin. 
The proceeds of life insurance should not be 
squandered in one wild orgy of spending dur- 
ing the dangerous period of readjustment 
following the death of the master of the 
home. 


Creation of Living and Life Insurance Trusts 

Enormous as are the fortunes that, in 
part at least, are trusteed, in one form or 
another, under private trust agreements, sti!l 
greater, in prospect, are the fortunes repre- 
sented by trusteed life insurance policies. 
Life insurance, like a great giant that has 
but lately found his stride, increasing by 
leaps and bounds because of the realization 
that the insurance of human lives must be 
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viewed as to its objects in terms of income 
rather than of principal, now looks to the 
corporate fiduciary as the complementary 
medium for the complete fruition of its pur- 
pose, because life insurance without a con- 
comitant conservation plan fails of its es- 
sential destiny. 

Progressive underwriters and field men of 
our more important life insurance companies 
are now almost universally well-informed 
concerning the yalue of corporate trust serv- 
ice. They make the “trust approach” in deai- 
ing with their clients, and thus it will be 
but a matter of a short time when the en- 
tire life insurance fraternity will be the lead- 
ing spokesmen of the life insurance divisions 
of our trust departments in their respective 
communities. Insurance companies, on the 
other hand, are aware of the value of dis- 
cretionary individualized trust administra- 
tion of the proceeds of life insurance, and 
are convinced of the importance and value 
of our service in connection with theirs in 
making the appeal to the public for busi- 
ness. They are aware, too, that in business 
life insurance for partnerships and corpora- 
tions, our trust department must play the 
leading role. 

It is of immense significance, therefore, to 
trust men, that in the United States today 
there are in force nearly one hundred billion 
dollars of life insurance; that this is in- 
creasing at the rate of fifteen billion dol- 
lars a year, and that while only per 
cent of the total life insurance now in force 
is held in trust, yet over 60 per cent of this 
one per cent was trusteed during the past 
year. 


one 


Trust Development in California 

Unique, indeed, is the opportunity in Cali- 
fornia for the extension of trust service; 
even in this early stage of trust company 
development there is every evidence of a 
turn in the tide. I believe that the trust 
companies of the Pacific Coast are on tae 
threshold of tremendous further develop- 
ment. I further that it will be as 
natural to seek the service of the corporate 
executor or trustee in the near tomorrow as 
it is natural today to seek the service of the 
Title Company for guarantees of title; and 
in that day those of us who have pioneered 
in this wonderfully humane service and iby 
far-seeing wisdom and untiring labor have 
builded well, will reap our reward a thou- 
sandfold—a reward not only in dollars and 
cents—but, what should be of infinitely 
greater satisfaction to us as the favored re- 
cipients of such boundless confidence, in the 
enduring appreciation and undying gratitude 
of all succeeding Western generations. 


believe 
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Stopover 
Privileges 


To the summer tourist the attractive 
feature of his “Circle Tour” is the 
time he may spend at each point of 
interest on the way. 


But why send your collection items 
On vacation?—a day in one bank, a 
night in another, with innumerable 
side trips into Post Office boxes at 
your expense. : 


Take advantage of our continuously 
operating direct collection service. 


All items received at par. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


INCORPORATED 1803 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 





IRVING 
Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 29,1929 


RESOURCES 
CashonHandand Due from Banks . . . . .$186,023,730.88 
Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 


Rediscount with Federal Reserve Bank . . . 164,247,949.96 
United StatesObligations . . . . . . ) . 6) 3597959817-25 


Short Term Securities . . 2. . . 6 © © © 375114,943-75 
Loans due on demand and within gjodays . . . 106,570,941.86 
Loansdue30 togodays . . . . 6 «© «© + 7493073793-20 
Loansduegoto 180days . . . . « 2 «© «© 4353525221.61 
Loansdueafter 180days . . . . ... . 1,392,439.12 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

(anticipated $2,863,928.94) . . . . «. « 59,961,867.06 
Bonds and Other Securities . . . 2. «. «© «© 14,044,313.-67 
New York City Mortgages . . . . . «= «~~ I1,252,615.00 
OS a ee ee ee 8,867,462.55 


$742,932,095-91 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . . . . « $479,300,216.17 
OfficialChecks . . . . . 61,568,572.11 $540,868,788.28 


Acceptances (including Acceptances 
to Create Dollar Exchange) . . . . . . 62,825,796.00 


Discount Collected butnot Earned . . . . .. 1,669,4.7 3.09 
Reserve for Taxes,Interest,etc. . . . . . . 45171,304.15 
Dividend Payable July1,1929 . . . . 2,000,000.00 


CapitalStock . . . . . .$§0,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 81,396,734.39 $131,396,734.39 


$742,932,095-91 
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Records of the United States Government 
covering 22,495 estates reported to the Treas- 
ury during 1927 and 1928 indicate an average 
shrinkage in the process of settlement of 
18.69 per cent, according to an analysis pre- 
pared for the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company and recently made public by that 
institution. Debts and mortgages accounted 
for more than half this shrinkage, absorbing 
9.67 per cent of the total, while the ‘balance 
was due to funeral and administration ex- 
penses and Federal Estate and New York 
Estate and Inheritance taxes, which for the 
purpose of the analysis have been computed 
at existing rates. 

George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Hanover, in an introduction to the an- 
alysis, expresses the opinion that it shows 
how typical estates can undergo unneces- 
sarily large shrinkages in the process of set- 
tlement and forcefully illustrates what may 
be expected where an estate is not carefully 
planned. Savings of from 15 to 50 per cent 
of what is considered the normal cust of 
transferring property to heirs, he continues, 
are possible in the case of individual estates 
subjected to proper planning. 

The analysis, which embraces a group of 
estates ranging from $100,000 to $28,000,000, 
shows that corporate made up by 
far the largest item in the average estate in 
this group, amounting to 38.02 per cent of 
the entire estate, whereas, bond holdings to- 
taled only 15.59 per cent. The composition 
of the average estate is given as follows: 
Real estate, 18.72 per cent; government and 
municipal bonds, 8.17 per cent, other bonds, 
7.42 per cent; corporate stocks, 38.02 per 
cent; cash, notes and mortgages, 11.44 per 
cent; life insurance, 2.74 per cent; miscel- 


or 


laneous property, 13.79 per cent. 


stocks 


The analysis deals with individual groups, 
ranging from an average of $100,000 to an 
average of $28,000,000, the 22.495 estates 
which were studied. This sub-classification 
indicates that on estates up to $4,000,000, 
the average shrinkage is below that for the 
entire group, but increases rapidly on estates 
of larger size. In all cases, due to the fact 
that the law limits the time for payment of 
taxes and all obligations must be paid before 
an estate can be distributed, the analysis 
indicates that settlement may involve the 
disposal of the major part of the estate’s 
most liquid assets, leaving the less liquid and 
more speculative assets for the payment of 
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SHRINKAGE OF ESTATE VALUES IN PROCESS OF SETTLEMENT 








charitable 

family. 
In the $250,000 group, for example, an av- 
erage shrinkage of $38,510 or 15.40 per cent 
is indicated, to take care of which the fol- 
lowing assets might have to be converted, as- 
suming that cash constitutes 20 per cent of 
the cash, notes and mortgages item; all life 
insurance, totaling $9,300; all cash, totaling 
$7,260; all government and municipal bonds, 
total $14,000; and $7,950 out of a total of 
This would leave $55,- 


bequests and support of the 


$22,475 other bonds. 
625 real estate; $14,525 other bonds, $78,175 
corporate $29,040 notes and mort- 
gages and $34,375 miscellaneous property. 

A substantial portion of this shrinkage 


stocks ; 


could probably have been eliminated, the 
Central Hanover declares, by proper pre- 
administration of the estate. 

The Central Hanover has also issued an 


interesting booklet dealing with acceptance 
financing. Dollar acceptances are available 
for financing a large variety of transactions, 


falling into four broad categories, Basil 
Hwoschinsky, assistant vice-president, Cen- 


tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company, points 
out in this booklet. These four groups com- 
prise the financing of foreign shipments; 
financing of readily marketable staples, do- 
mestic shipments, covering transactions 
growing out of the requirements of the coun- 
try’s internal business, and the creation of 
dollar exchange. 


INHERITANCE TAX INFORMATION 

Bank and trust company officers as well 
as others interested in keeping abreast of 
latest legislative changes and rulings affect- 
ing estate and inheritance taxes are advised 
to avail themselves of the new fifth edition 
of a printed compilation on the subject com- 
piled by the trust department of the First 
National Bank of Boston, This information 
is based upon direct advices received from 
tax commissioners, banks and trust compa- 
nies in each of the states and territories. The 
information is conveniently condensed in tab- 
ular form so that the tax situation in each 
state is readily ascertained. Inheritance tax 
exemptions and rates as well as all essential 
information relative to requirements govern- 
ing estates and inheritances are carefully 
compiled. Under the title of “general re- 
marks” there is a resume of the general sit- 
uation and latest changes in estate and in- 
heritance laws. 
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Can the ‘Ills of your TRUSTE 
to its\/ 


A SURVEY recently conducted by the Burroughs organiza- 
tion showed that the accounting plan of the average trust depart- 
ment is so closely associated with its administrative, personnel and 
new business activities that almost all the “ills” in a trust de- 
partment can be traced to a complicated, or to an inadequate, 
system of accounting. 





A complicated accounting plan buries the trust officer in detail 
work, and gives him insufficient time in which to perform the 
administrative duties of his department, or to attend properly to 
each trust. Such a plan also demands the services of highly 
trained clerks and bookkeepers. Absences disrupt routine and 
cause confusion. 





An inadequate accounting plan often makes it impossible for 
the trust officer to maintain satisfactory contact with the de- 
partment’s clients because information on each trust is not 
readily available when required. The Trust Department is thus 
unable to carry out promises made by new business repre- 
sentatives relative to service, accounting and periodical statements. 
The Advertising Department cannot stress with confidence the 
ability of the Trust Department to handle all types of trusts 
efficiently. 





The Burroughs Simplified Trust System relieves the trust officer 
of details—it furnishes him with a simple accounting plan that 
anyone in the department can understand—and it places at his 


fingertips up-to-the-minute information about the department 
and about each trust. 






The New Business and Advertising Departments will find 
the Burroughs Simplified Trust System a splendid feature to 
emphasize in bringing new accounts to the Trust Department. 


Read the nine points on the opposite page—then write for 
further information. 
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DEPARTMENT Ze traced 
S| ACCOUNTI NG PLAN 2 


Burroughs 
Simplified 


Nine Points 


Up-to-the-minute information about each 
trust instantly available. 

















2. Adaptable to any type of trust. 


Simple enough for any bookkeeper to 
operate. 


4. Plain enough to be understood by every 
person in the trust department. 


5. Flexible enough to provide for unlimited 
expansion. 


6. Inclusive enough to handle every conceiv- 
able type of trust transaction as a matter of 
routine. 


7. Absolute audit control of every trust and 
every transaction. 


8. Daily automatic balance of each trust, and 
the entire trust department. 


9. Supplies information for audits, court 
reports, annual statements, income tax 
etc.—eliminating special analyses. 






BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6448 SECOND BLVD. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 





Copyright 1929, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 









































IMMEDIATE SOURCES OF PROFIT FOR THE NEW 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


DERIVING INCOME FROM LIVING TRUSTS 


LEONARD S. HOLE 
Trust Officer, The Geo. D. Harter Bank, Canton, Ohio 





HAT it is impossible to make the trust 

department pay for itself until it has 

operated for at least five years, is a 
statement very frequently made and seldom 
denied. The rule should be stated otherwise. 
Unless a trust department can be made to 
pay for itself within five years, the bank is 
not making the best of its opportunities or 
does not possess the necessary requirements 
to make a successful trust department. It 
must be conceded that the first five years 
are the hardest and that the building of a 
paying trust department before the expira- 
tion of five years, is the exception and not 
the rule. But a bank establishing a trust 
department should not be satisfied to wait 
econtentedly for the expiration of the five 
years. The degree of success which the new 
department will enjoy can easily be deter- 
mined by the time it takes for the depart- 
ment to reach a paying basis. 


Present and Prospective Trust Business 

The best advertising a trust department 
can have is a record of rapid growth. It is 
human nature to follow the crowd, and the 
action of those interested in trust service is 
no exception. The problem confronting the 
trust officer is how to put his department 
on a paying basis without waiting for the 
five years to elapse. Not many of those who 
make wills naming the bank as executor or 
trustee or those creating insurance trusts 
will die within five years. If this class of 
business is solely relied upen, the depart- 
ment may be creating millions of new busi- 
ness for the future but have nothing to do 
for the present. Until the trust departmen: 
has enough business to pay for itself, the 
public will not be favorably impressed. This 
means that people will hesitate naming the 
bank as executor and trustee because they 
do not know how efficiently the new depart- 
ment will operate. 

The trust officer must obtain some form 
of business that pays, to start the snowball 
rolling. Of course corporate and escrow 








matters pay from the start, but such busi- 
ness will not display the ability of the new 
department to handle estates. 

There are three classes of trust business 
that should be solicited with great effort 
after establishing the new trust department 
—guardianships, administrations and living 
trusts. The obtaining of a fair amount of 
these kinds of business will make it possible 
for the new department to demonstrate its 
ability to handle estates and best of all will 
keep the department busy. 


Appeal of the Living Trust 

Of these three classes of trust business, 
the living trust is the most important for 
the reason that its appeal is greatest with 
those possessing large estates. This means 
that the business obtained will be substan- 
tial with an immediate income to the de- 
partment. Furthermore one can rest assured 
that a man who places a large part of his 
estate with a bank for management, will 
take great interest in the department that 
is managing it. If he is pleased with the 
results, he will sell the idea to others. The 
snowball starts rolling. 

It must be admitted that the living trust 
is more difficult to sell than any other form 
of trust service, especially at the start, when 
the department is in the same position as 
a young lawyer waiting for his first client. 
Of course, the directors of the bank are good 
subjects to work on. They should have a 
more paternal feeling towards the new de- 
partment than others outside of the bank. 
But even they will not come forward with- 
out considerable persuasion. 

One of the best arguments for a prospect. 
to create a living trust rather than to create 
the trust by will is that the creator of the 
trust can view its administration during his 
lifetime, and is in a position to revoke or 
revise it, if the administration is unsatisfac- 
tory. This argument will make living trust 
prospects out of will prospects, and inciden- 
tally help the department to paying basis. 
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MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSITION OF REAL ESTATE 
IN PREPARATION OF WILLS AND TRUST 
AGREEMENTS 


ASHER SEIP 
Attorney-at-Law, Easton, Pa. 








(Eprror’s Nore: Trust officers and, attorneys have a common interest in impressing 
upon the makers of wills and trusts the importance of securing adequate information 
and data in order to give proper consideration to the substance of such instruments 
before putting them in legal form. “The intent of a testator or grantor,” says Mr. Seip, 
“must be gathered from the four corners of the instrument. After his death it is too late 


to consult him for the purposes of revision.” 


The following is part of a paper presented 


recently before trust officers of Pennsylvania by Mr. Seip and in which he directs atten- 
tion especially to essentials in connection with real estate.) 


HE handling and disposition of real 
estate is important. Many questions 
arise, in the preparation and substance 
of wills and trust agreements, depending 
upon the circumstances, when deliberation 
between the client, the trust officer and the 
attorney takes place. Whenever and wher- 
ever the title to real estate is involved the 
greatest care should be exercised by those 
who have to do with the language employed 
constituting the medium of passing such 
title. Not all of the circumstances, nor the 
wishes and intents of a possible testator, nor 
the contingencies that might be prompted 
thereby, can be anticipated much less dis- 
cussed, except in the most general manner. 
The desires of the testator, his age, his 
dependents, the character of his business or 
employment, the probability of sale or acqui- 
sition of real estate during the lifetime of 
the testator, all are factors. Should he 
evince a definite fixed intent of devising a 
particular property, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain and verify his title thereto and to de- 
scribe it sufficiently and accurately in the 
instrument so that its identity may be cer- 
tain. 
Devise of Real Estate 
Whether or not the real estate is devised 
subject to existing liens and encumbrances 
should be ascertained and the methods of 
payment of such liens defined. If specifically 
devised clear of all liens, provision should 
be made for the payment of liens and en- 
cumbrances that might be due and owing 
when the instrument becomes effective, hav- 
ing due regard that other specific legatees 
may not be prejudiced thereby. The devise 
of real estate generally, or descriptively 


identified, to a designated class of devisees 
in common is frequently productive of liti- - 
gation and should be discouraged. 

It is not uncommon for a testator to direct 
a conversion of real estate. In such in- 
stances the power conferred upon the execu- 
tor to sell should be wide and liberal and 
the authority to execute and deliver a deed 
therefor definitely and comprehensively de- 
fined. To limit the time within which such 
conversion shall take place is not wise. Real 
estate cannot be sold to the best advantage 
when the buying public knows that it must 
be disposed of within a given period. The 
executor should be given discretion to sell 
at public or private sale, and if the real 
estate is susceptible of division into purparts 
he should have the right to dispose of it in 
purparts or as a whole. 


Discretionary Latitude 

Having sufficient confidence in his execu- 
tor to appoint him, the testator should clothe 
him with a discretionary latitude quite as 
large as was the testator’s right of aliena- 
tion in his lifetime. Legal procedure is pro- 
vided for the sale of real estate for the pay- 
ment of debts. Such application must be 
made within a given period of time fixed by 
statute. There are instances where, for lack 
of discretion given in the testamentary in- 
strument, the interests of the estate are pre- 
judiced because necessity demands that the 
real estate be placed upon the market at an 
inopportune time. This is particularly true 
where real estate is one purpose property 
and the available market is limited. It would 
therefore seem quite essential that the man 
whose personal property may not be suffi- 
cient to pay his indebtedness should take 
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counsel with his trust officer and attorney 
regarding the best methods of meeting such 
obligations in the administration of his es- 
tate. 

Note Obligations of Decedent 

At this point and in connection with the 
decedent’s indebtedness it might be pertinent 
to speak of note obligations at financial in- 
stitutions whereon the decedent is liable as 
maker and endorser. It very frequently hap- 
pens that such paper matures before the 
executor has available funds with which to 
meet them. Assuming that the estate is 
solvent, ought not the executor be given 
power to renew such obligations until such 
time as funds may have become available for 
the payment thereof? Such power if pru- 
dently exercised would eliminate an uncom- 
fortable situation for the executor as well 
as the undesirable imposition upon the finan- 
cial institution of carrying overdue paper. 
Where the decedent is the endorser upon 
paper it might be of great interest to the 
estate if the executor has power to continue 
such endorsement. The maker may be sol- 
vent, able to pay and yet at the maturity 
of such obligation without ready money or 
without the ability to secure another en- 
dorser. The continuance of such paper until 
paid by the maker may save the estate the 
necessity of paying and the ultimate trouble 
of collecting from the maker. 

Power in the executor in a solvent estate 
to borrow money pledging the securities of 
the estate as collateral is in many instances 
worthy of consideration. The prompt pay- 
ment of admitted indebtedness may frequent- 
ly result to the advantage of an estate in 
discounts made and interest saved. Unliqui- 
dated claims against the estate either ad- 
mitted or disputed cam frequently be com- 
promised to the advantage of an estate if 
the executor is authorized so to do. The 
power in an executor to borrow money, re- 
new notes upon which the decedent is liable 
either as maker or endorser, to compromise 
and settle admitted and disputed claims, 
makes for a businesslike method of admin- 
istering the estate. 

Visible Indications of the Dead Hand 

The history of many old and unkept or 
probably dilapidated structures on the busi- 
ness streets of our municipalities or farms 
in our rural sections does not always reveal 
a careless, or impecunious or miserly owner. 
The answer is sometimes found among the 
musty records of the title. Such title may 
have been fettered by the well meaning act 
but the misguided judgment of a former 
owner, to the end that the real estate can- 
not be advantageously managed or the title 
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expeditiously transmitted by lease or sale 
without the aid of legal procedure. It may 
even be and frequently is such, that repairs 
and improvements are impossible, under the 
circumstances that obtain, without the con- 
sent of the court. 

Such properties so held are subject to 
further and further decline and disrepair. 
The longer this condition continues to exist, 
the less will its productive value frequently 
become, while the taxes usually keep mount- 
ing higher, until the time may have arrived 
when the net revenue obtained out of the 
rentals thereof is less than the fair yield 
of its market value would be, if otherwise 
conservatively invested. But whether such 
properties are permitted to run into disre- 
pair or are well kept is not always the 
problem. The underlying trouble is a _ re- 
stricted title. At the same time that the 
law is permitting a person to dispose of his 
estate as he sees fit, to devise his real estate 
or trustee it by provisions that fetter the 
title thereof, the legislatures have likewise 
recognized the advisability of facilitating the 
transmission of title to such real estate. This, 
upon the theory that it might be available 
for commercial and business uses, to encour- 
age and promote the improvement thereof, 
to stimulate trade and develop the resources 
of the community in which it is located. 


Right of Alienation 
The right of alienation is an incident of 


ownership. In the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania we have had the Price Act, re- 
enacted in 1917 as the Revised Price Act. 
It is designed to make real estate freely 
alienable and productive to “the living own- 
ers” thereof. Its intention, as had been 
decided, is “to untie the cords which fetter 
real estate * * * whether bound around it 
by the disabilities of persons, the limitations 
of contingent interests, or by restrictions to 
limited uses and purposes, and at the same 
time to preserve to every interest its proper 
share in the result.” Every attorney knows 
and many interested parties and litigants 
have discovered that the practice in this 
branch of the law is costly, susceptible of 
annoying delays, and not always productive 
of practical and satisfactory results. 

Among the important functions of a will 
or trust agreement is the expeditious admin- 
istration of its subject matter with economy 
of time and expense and facility of action. 
A farsighted conscientious lawyer in the 
preparation of such instrument will have 
this function in mind. It is due his client, 
the estate, the beneficiaries and the profes- 
sion of which he is a member. 









Lump Sum 
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versus Insurance Trust 


. . . “In short, wherever there is a possibility that 
there may be need for the emergency use of principal, 
the insurance trust service provides the surest means 
of meeting the situation satisfactorily.” 


—M. A. Linton, 
Vice-president, Provident Mutual 


In American Bankers’ Association Fournal 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Influence of the Corporate Fiduciary 

The standard of ethics in the practice of 
the law has been materially raised since 
Samuel Warren created the law firm of 
“Quirk, Gammon & Snap” in “Ten Thousand 
a Year.” In this field the successful man- 
agement and administration of estates and 
trusts have interwoven with it the princi- 
ples of sound business so thoroughly, that 
the legal profession can no longer disregard 
the banker and trust officer. The appearance 
of the corporate fiduciary in the trust field 
has developed a business into a profession 
that requires the legal advisor and coun- 
sellor as a constant companion. 


Life Tenancies in Real Estate 

At least three propositions present them- 
selves for consideration when the client de- 
sires to create life tenancies in real estate, 
or create a trust with real estate as part 
of the subject matter to be handled. They 
are: (a) the upkeep, repair and improve- 
ment thereof; (b) the leasing thereof to the 
best advantage for the life tenant as well 
as the remaindermen; (c) the sale thereof. 
It has long since been decided in connection 
With the administration of trust that: “A 
sale (of real estate) is frequently the best 
mode of executing the trust.” This inferen- 
tially means that its repair and improvement 
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as well as the leasing thereof is of equal im- 
portance with its sale. 

The testator, without sufficient confidence 
in his children, whether of majority or not, 
or for other reasons sufficient to himself, 
who creates a life estate, or life estates with- 
in the law of perpetuities, without regard 
to the repair, improvement, leasing and the 
sale of such real estate during the period 
of time which must elapse before the re- 
maindermen, whom he may never have seen, 
obtain possession in fact, omits to give con- 
sideration to a most important duty to such 
remaindermen and the estate. This is equal- 
ly true if such real estate is made a part 
of a trust, to be managed by a corporate 
fiduciary. 

Power to Lease 

The mere direction that the life tenant 
shall pay the taxes and make the repairs 
that are necessary is insufficient. They will 
pay the taxes because they have to; they 
will not always make the repairs; some- 
times because they do not wish to; some- 
times because they prefer to reap the imme- 
diate benefits of the revenue; and more fre- 
quently in latter years because the income 
is not sufficient. Ways and means of secur- 
ing funds, either out of income or by capital 
loans, should therefore be considered and 
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clearly expressed in the preparation of wills 
and trust agreements. 

Dependent upon the character of the real 
estate, or if the life tenant is not disposed 
to occupy the same, provision should not 
only be made for the leasing thereof during 
the period of the life tenancies, but, in this 
day of long term leases of business proper- 
ties, there can be no good business excuse, 
nor any legal reason, why provision should 
not be made for the power to lease for a 
term of years beyond the expiration of the 
life tenancies. Where no trust is created 
and life tenancies are imposed it may be 
somewhat difficult. Where a trust is created 
should not the trustee be empowered to en- 
cumber the property with a lease that may 
run for a period of years after the remain- 
dermen come into possession? 


The trust may be limited to the life of a 
person or persons. In such event the trus- 
tee is greatly handicapped if he cannot grant 
a term continuing the lease beyond the prob- 
able life of the trust. Fate is fickle and the 
mortuary tables do not always apply. Under 
such circumstances the prudent trust officer 
and the cautious attorney will use their best 
endeavor to secure a rental and to impose 
such essential conditions in the leasing of 
the property that the remaindermen will not 
be prejudiced nor have justified cause of 
complaint, should term of lease extend be- 
yond time when they obtain possession. 


Power of Trustee to Sell Real Estate 
The discretion and power in the trustee 
to sell real estate held under such circum- 
stances should likewise be affirmatively and 
definitely given with such reasonable limi- 
tations as may not be too restrictive. There 





does not seem to be any good ultimate rea- 
son why the grantor of a trust cannot as 
well place his faith and confidence in the 
discretion and sound judgment of an experi- 
enced trust officer as is placed by the law 
under certain circumstances in a court. 

The limitations of the human mind are 
present in each. True, there may be changes 
in personnel. In the replacement of the 
one, the consideration of sound business 
qualifications, experience and knowledge pre- 
dominate. The interests, progress and suc- 
cess of a private corporation, subject to 
governmental supervision and control, are 
involved and demand it. In the selection 
of the other, political expediency and an im- 
pulsive electorate may control. The integrity 
of the incumbent is neither doubted nor 
questioned; but experience in business and 
knowledge of its principles is quite as much 
a relative expression as is the expression, 
knowledge of the law. 

Since the determination of the question 
whether a particular piece of real estate 
held in trust should be sold, is most frequent- 
ly one of business discretion and judgment, 
logic seems to prevail in favor of the more 
simple and expeditious method of submit- 
ting the decision to the person reasonably 
expected to possess the necessary knowledge 
and business experience, supported by the 
advisory committee of his institution and the 
counsel of its solicitor. 

fo fe af 

Mark Bartlett of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company was captain of the crack 
debating team of the New Orleans Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, which won 
the national championship at the A. I. B. 
convention. 
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National... 


Accounting Machines 
have brought a new service to banks 


— years ago The National Cash Register Company 
announced a new posting machine for the savings 
departments of banks. That announcement marked 
the beginning of a service which has brought new 
standards of accuracy, economy and speed to the 
savings departments of hundreds of banks. 


Recently that service was greatly extended through 
the addition of the Ellis Adding-Typewriter machine 
to the line of National Cash Register products. Now, 
not only savings account posting but transit letters 
and many other forms of bank accounting can be 
handled on National Accounting Machines. 


Today there is not a bank in the country, large or 
small that cannot profit from the banking service of 
The National Cash Register Company. Our repre- 
sentative in your city or our Accounting Machine 
Division at Dayton, will be glad to explain what it 
can mean to you. 


National Accounting Machines for Banks 
Products of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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FUNCTIONS AND USEFULNESS OF LIBRARIES IN TRUST 
COMPANIES 


HOW STANDARD LITERATURE AND CURRENT INFORMATION IS MADE 
READILY AVAILABLE 


MARGARET REYNOLDS 


Librarian, First Wisconsin National Bank Group which includes the First Wisconsin Trust Company 
of Milwaukee 


(Epriror’s Notre: The varied services and activities of trust companies demand in- 
formation and ready reference which have been highly systematized in the libraries of 
most of the up-to-date institutions. There is, of course, the constantly increasing bibliog- 
raphy of standard works dealing with trust and estate accounting, administrative policies, 
departmental functions, life insurance trusts and a great variety of phases of trust 
work. But the modern trust company library performs services of an essential character 
which enters immediately in the daily tasks of executives, department managers and 
employees, as indicated in the followng article.) 


ARNEGIE libraries, university _ li- This little bit of chance conversation 
braries, high school libraries—yes, we might be heard in almost any office or in the 
have grown accustomed to them. lounge of any men’s club. For let me con- 

3usiness libraries, well, perhaps we have 
heard of a few and actually used one or two making money that 


fess to you that business men are so busy 
many of them do not 
in an emergency. Financial libraries in have time to look about even in their own 


banks, yes, we know that there is such a_ home city. 
thing, but as for libraries in trust companies 
we are not quite so sure.” 


Then all of a sudden when they 
want some plain, simple, unadorned every- 
day fact the realization may come that this 








LIBRARY OF THE FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE, AND WHICH ALSO SERVES THE 
ALLIED FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY AND FIRST WISCONSIN COMPANY + 
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is to be had in a library. When the fact 
is furnished there is general rejoicing. In- 
stance after instance could be cited to show 
that when one answers even a simple ques- 
tion the business man (until he becomes used 
to the service) is amazed. 

The former president of a trust company 
was appointed a delegate to a Pan-American 
Congress. He was an unusually well-in- 
formed man and although he had a general 
idea of where Ecuador was he wanted to 
know more about the country itself. There 
was not time for an exhaustive study. What 
did he do? Why, he telephoned to the bank 
librarian, who, from the latest edition of 
the Statesman’s Year Book, furnished ex- 
actly what he wanted. It did not take very 
long either and it made a friend for the 
librarian. 


Some Well Established Trust Libraries 

There are some well-established libraries 
in trust companies. Quite naturally, several 
of these are in New York, the home of our 
larger trust companies. The kind of books 
to be found in these libraries do not differ 
from the books to be found in any financial 
library. There’s a row of general reference 
books along with an encyclopedia and Web- 
ster’s dictionary and an atlas. Then there 
will be books on real estate, mortgage loans, 
building and loan companies, trust funds, 
insurance trusts, foreign exchange, corpora- 
tion finance and the thousand and one sub- 
jects with which trust company officials 
must deal. The collection of books should 
be supplemented by a collection of pamphlets 
and clippings for it is here that one learns 
of the latest methods and schemes. 

The better-known trust company libraries 
are members of the Financial Group of the 
Special Libraries Association. We know ex- 
actly how many belong to the Special Li- 
braries Association, but are quoting no 
figures because they may not include some 
of the more recently organized ones. 

Miss Emma Boyer, librarian of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, has this to say 
about her library: “In talking to several of 
our people they all seem to agree that the 
big thing has been the organization of our 
work here; the gathering together in one 
place all corporations and subjects for the 
use of the entire bank as well as our cus- 
tomers. Of course, you and I know that is 
what such a department means to any bank, 
industry, or other business. 


Sifting Wheat From the Chaff 
“We do much the usual thing here, but 
perhaps the most appreciated is our work 
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with periodicals—reading and indexing them, 
sending special articles to individuals and 
sending out a bulletin twice each month 
which lists the most important articles by 
subject. We have had appreciative com- 
ments upon this service, for it saves both 
time and money. 

“One of the men in our trust department 
who is very active in association work has 
frequent requests for information on the or- 
ganization of the trust department and other 
phases of the work for that department. We 
have been making up bibliographies for him 
to send with the answers to these inquiries. 

In connection with our organization of 
records, orders for all publications for .use 
throughout the bank must be placed through 
this department, thus saving duplication. We 
also have been doing much reference work 
this year with the members of the A.I.B. 
public speaking classes, suggesting subjects 
for their talks and furnishing material for 
them. We supply all recreational reading 
needs as well as supplement our collection 
in financial and business subjects through a 
collection from the Cleveland Public Library 
which is placed in our cafeteria. We have 
a very attractive corner which is well 
patronized on cold days.” 


Current Files and Quick Reference 
In Chicago Laura Jane Gage, a Wisconsin 
Library School graduate, is doing good work 


as librarian of the Central Trust Company 


of Illinois. Miss Gage summarizes the work 
thus: “The reference library of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois is primarily an 
agency giving financial information. Cor- 
poration files are the basis for this informa- 
tion and contain up-to-date folders on all 
large companies, with circulars of new’ issues, 
annual reports, reorganization agreements 
and clippings of earnings and current news 
from the Wall Street Journal and other 
newspapers. When requested, the librarian 
summarizes the condition of companies for 
the officers of the bank. Inquiries coming to 
the bank from customers, asking about com- 
panies and the value of their securities as 
investments, are referred to this department 
for reply. The librarian answers these let- 
ters, endeavoring to give an all-round report 
on the company. Many customers go directly 
to the department to consult the files and 
manuals. 

“Distinct from this branch of the service 
is the quick reference work done largely 
over the phone, which results in locating the 
missing link in many an elusive quest. So 
successful have we been in obtaining help 
from the Public Library and the Federal 
Reserve Bank Library and a great deal of 
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VIEW OF THE LIBRARY OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, WHICH CONTAINS 
Over 6,000 Books AND PAMPHLETS. MISS MABEL CROWE Is LIBRARIAN 


CORNER OF LIBRARY AT THE NEw YORK CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BANKING 
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it over the telephone, that considerable ex- 
pense and much duplication of material 
have been saved the bank. Such assistance 
should not be lightly regarded. Of course, 
many reference questions of a different char- 
acter are received which require research 
and study. In such cases the librarian’s ac- 
quaintance with specialists to whom applica- 
tion may be made for assistance has proved 
of great value. 

“Much time is spent in watching all cur- 
rent papers and magazines and the reviews 
issued by banking and investment houses to 
bring the really worth while articles to the 
attention of officers who might be interested. 
The success of this work is due to the 
keen interest taken by the library staff in 
sensing what matters will be of value to 
certain people. Our library has the principal 
magazines, newspapers, and services. All 
current books of importance on banking and 
finance or related subjects are purchased. 
They are used by the Bank’s officers and em- 
ployees, and also by its customers and 
friends.” 

Accumulating Valuable Statistical Matter 

On the Pacific coast the work done by 
Annette Windele is well-known. Miss Windele 
says that “Following the consolidation of the 
old San Francisco Savings Union with the 
Merchants National and the Mercantile Trust 
Company, the Mercantile Trust Company of 
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California was organized in 1920. This was 
later consolidated with the American Bank 
forming the American Trust Company. The 
company, in 1920, began the publication of 
the monthly magazine now issued under the 
title of the American Trust Review of the 
Pacific. The scope of the review includes the 
eleven western states of the Pacific Coast 
region and the foreign trade of the countries 
bordering the Pacific Ocean. The publication 
of the review became the chief concern of the 
Bureau of News and Research organized for 
this purpose. The library is an important 
part of this department. 

“The accumulation of statistical material 
relative to the diversified development of the 
Pacific Coast Territory forms the 
the collection. This consists of government 
and state publications, a large pamphlet col- 
lection and a newspaper clipping file in ad- 
dition to the customary reference collection 
and a circulating library of the standard 
books in the field of banking and finance for 
the general use of employees. The library 
receives ninety-three periodicals and ten daily 
newspapers. Clippings are sent out daily to 
officers interested in special subjects and all 
of the periodicals are circulated on demand. 

“It is the aim of the library to have readily 
available the most recent statistics procurable 
on any of the many subjects brought up for 
research or treated in the pages of the re- 


basis of 


Left: A SECTION OF THE BANK LIBRARY IN THE NEW HOME OF THE CHASE NATIONAL 


BANK OF NEw YORK. 


Right: Miss CocHRANE, LIBRARIAN, AND STAFF 
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WELL STCCKED LIBRARY IN THE NEw HOME OF THE BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST COMPANY 


view and to furnish information of all sorts 
to any officer, department, employee, or cus- 
tomer of the bank.” 


Digesting and Disseminating Worth While 
Material 

The Reference Library of the Guaranty 
Company of New York which contains 
over 22,000 books and pamphlets is a depart- 
ment whose function is to supply information 
on commercial, financial and economic sub- 
jects to all departments of the Guaranty 
Company and the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Miss Jeanie M. Bulmer, the librarian, says 
that although “the library is mainly for the 
use of the Guaranty Company in its bond 
business, it is also used extensively by many 
departments of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany.” 

Miss Bulmer also says that the “constant 
demand for the most recent and authentic 
material of all kinds, makes it necessary to 
obtain from all parts of the world the gov- 
ernment and corporate documents, books, 
periodicals and newspapers that alone can 
give the exact information needed for the 
bank and its customers.” 

Mabel R. Crowe, librarian of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York says: 


“The library of The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York is a very active division 
of the institution, responding to the daily 
demands made upon its shelves. Reference 
hooks vie with text books in popularity; and 
the questions range from a_ stenographer’s 
query concerning the correct way of address- 
ing a titled person, to the request of an 
officer for material to help him prepare his 
next public address. Current periodicals are 
routed regularly, and specific articles are 
brought to the attention of individuals who 
wish to keep posted on certain topics. The 
newspaper file is a vital source of infor- 
mation. 

300ks on banking practice, investment, cor- 
poration finance, foreign exchange and trust 
work are used constantly by the younger 
members of the organization, and a special 
effort is made to provide timely collateral 
reading for those who are students at the 
American Institute of Banking. This some- 
times requires a bit of ingenuity, particularly 
when several want the same book for the 
same week-end, in preparation for the same 
Monday evening class. 

In the beautiful new building which the 
Equitable officially opened on February 14th, 
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last year, the generous provision made for 
the library is an indication of its demon- 
strated usefulness to the trust company. 


First Wisconsin Library 

Some employees of the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company have always used the bank 
library for reference work and recreational 
reading. Since the Trust Company moved 
over to the second floor of the bank building, 
quite naturally the library has been used 
more and more. The students in the A.I.B. 
public speaking courses secured most of their 
material for practice speeches from _ the 
library. The Real Estate department are 
using both our general and our reference 
books and periodicals. One of the Trust 
Company officers does his current reading in 
the library. Before joining our Trust Com- 
pany he was with a law firm right here in 
our building and frequently used the library, 
so his continuing to use it is no surprise to us. 

When we receive printed matter, whether 
it be in books, papers or periodicals, that is 
of interest to Trust Company officers and 
which we think they might not have seen, 
we send marked copies of the articles to the 
one who would be most interested. 

What are these libraries doing? Enough 
to meet the daily demands of the officers 
of the various institutions. This is shown 
by the space assigned the library and by the 


Miss MARGARET REYNOLDS 


Librarian of the First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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other overhead incurred, for equipment, staff 
and printed material. A library in a trust 
company? Yes, we believe in them. 

o, a 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY’S 
LIBRARY 

The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
maintains one of the most complete financial 
and banking libraries in the country. The 
library and statistical departments keep oflfi- 
cers and department heads informed on all 
current developments in which they may be 
particularly interested. In a recent issue of 
the company’s house organ appeared the fol- 
lowing description of library facilities: 

“We aim to include in our library as many 
as possible of the books which we think 
will be heipful in the work of the bank, 
and to have some books for all departments. 
Of course there are standard works like 
the ‘Chronicle’ (the set goes back to 1871) 
and Poor’s and Moody’s Manuals which are 
nearly complete. Then there are books on 
bond salesmanship and on investments, books 
on banking and bank operations, books on 
the Federal Reserve System, a file of TRUST 
CoMPANIES, business information and statis- 
tics, an encyclopedia, and an atlas.” 


Some Legal¥Aspects 
of Life Insurance 
Trusts 


By GUY B. HORTON 


Author of Power of an Insured to Control the 
Proceeds of his Policies 

A study of the legal problems involved in the 
relation of life insurance companies and trustees of 
insurance, including the factors which affect the 
selection of the proper mode of making insurance 
payable to trustees, the extent the trust controls 
the policies in the trust fund, the necessity that 
life companies know the terms of the trust, and pro- 
visions which should be included in the trust in- 
strument and beneficiary endorsement. 49 pages. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, 
Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50 (check 
or money order), for which kindly send me copy of 
“Some Legal Aspects of Life Insurance Trusts.’, 
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Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPA- 
NIES Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, 
New York 
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vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world — Resources over $300,000,000 
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(copper highways 


‘ | ‘HE copper highways of 
the Bell System reach 


out to the most isolated 
places. 19,500,000 telephones 
—68,000,000 miles of copper 
wire —are making America 
one vast community. There 
are more than 2,500,000 tele- 
phones on American farms, 
practically all of which con- 
nect with the Bell System’s 
nation-wide network of wires 
and cables. And eight times 
as much wire as is seen is 
tucked away in underground and 
aerial cables. 


Vital Facts for Investors about 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


Back of this stock is a capital in- 
vestment of more than three and a 
half billion dollars. In 1928 ninety- 
five million dollars was expended by 
the Bell System for central office 
equipment, one hundred and eighty- 
five million for aerial and under- 
ground lines, and another hundred 


million for subscribers’ telephone 
equipment and private branch ex- 
changes. The growth of the Bell 
System is increasing in rapidity. Be- 
tween Ig12 and Ig17 over 3,083,000 
telephones were added to it; be- 
tween 1917 and 1922 some 3,511,000 
telephones; between 1922 and 1927 
more than 4,315,000 telephones. 
And in 1929 this growth is con- 
tinuing at the rate of more than 
2,000 telephones a day. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ““Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


CED 


7 aS) 
195 Broadway af ®] New York City 
ef 








SIMPLIFYING COURT RULES GOVERNING THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF ESTATES 


UNIFORM CODE SUGGESTED BY SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION OF NEW REGULA- 
TIONS AND PROCEDURE IN PENNSYLVANIA JURISDICTION 
GEORGE J. CAMPBELL 
Editor and Publisher of Pittsburgh Legal Journal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(IepIToR’s NOTE: 


That great progress is being made toward uniformity in the laws 


of estates and transfer of real and personal property by inheritance, is apparent to all 
who have observed the trend of legislation in the various states and the tendency to 


simplify the settlement and distribution of estates. 


The author of the following article 


discusses new rules and regulations recently adopted by the Orphans’ Court of Alleghany 
County, Pa. regulating procedure and practice, which are worthy of the study of every 
tmerican tribunal having jurisdiction over the property of decedents and the distribu- 
tion of their accumulations among rising generations. The subject is one of prime inter- 
est to all fiduciaries, inasmuch as the rules have much to do with the supervising of 
legal investments for minors and trustees for decedents’ estates of personal property, 


now aggregating more than $750,000,000. ) 


HEN the Orphans’ Court of the Fifth 

Judicial District of Pennsylvania, at 

Pittsburgh, adopted new rules of 
procedure on January 30, 1929, it laid the 
foundation for a uniform practice in the set- 
tlement and distribution of the estates of 
decedents which leads in a march for the 
Uniform Law of Estates throughout Amer- 
ica. The regulations are the results of 
twelve years painstaking study and many 
compilations under the direction of the Hon. 
Thomas LP. Trimble, now President Judge of 
the Allegheny County Orphans’ Court. 

An outstanding thought is developed by 
these new rules which, of course, are en- 
forceable only in a particular Pennsylvania 
judicial district. They suggest the frame- 
work of a uniform system which the courts 
of all United States jurisdictions, with slight 
modifications can apply to local require- 
ments, thus developing a procedure that soon 
would be generally known. When New York 
is separated from San Francisco physically 
by less than seventy-two and is in- 
stantly connected by the radio and _ tele- 
phone, it is readily seen where securities and 
properties are located in both New York and 
California, that a uniform system would ac- 
celerate the settlement. 


hours 


Need of a Uniform Code 
The problem, of course, is first, a uni- 
form code governing inheritances and settle- 
ment as well as the investment of trust 
funds. This with little real effort could be 
made so general that all the remaining nec- 


essary regulations could be promulgated by 
the courts. Under this system it would not 
be necessary to be constantly appealing to 
legislatures to amend and change substan- 
tive law or fundamental controlling 
tems. 

In announcing the adoption of the Alle- 
gheny County Orphans’ Court Rules in April, 
1929, an impression was inadvertently given 
the readers of Trust CoMPANIES that the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh had actually collated and compiled 
these new rules. What this fiduciary actu- 
ally did upon the initiative of its trust offi- 
cer, Alexander P. Reed, was to purchase, af- 
ter the rules had been adopted by the court, 
from the publishers, sufficient copies, to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy to each member 
of a Bar of two thousand attorneys, and 
each member of the Pennsylvania Judiciary, 
as well as to distribute the volume among 
all the corporate fiduciaries to which the 
particular rules apply. 

This enterprising step in western Penn- 
sylvania has done very much toward con- 
vincing the lawyers that they need corporate 
fiduciaries and that corporate fiduciaries are 
best promoting the public welfare in seek- 
ing at all times the cooperation of the legal 
profession. Coming at a time there 


SYS- 


when 


is a tendency to look upon trust companies 


and corporate fiduciaries as undermining 
the legal profession, at the Pittsburgh Bar, 
this bit of community cooperation by the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company at once 
won professional and public appreciation. In 
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addition to distributing the new rules, this 
trust company also issued a complete his- 
tory of the court. This history is unique 
in many respects. Considerable of the 
American law relating to the settlement of 
decedents’ estates was first enunciated in 
the decisions of this tribunal. 


The Pennsylvania Decedents’ Code 

When assuming the task of revising the 
rules of the court, by reason of the approval 
of the Pennsylvania Decedents’ Code on 
June 7, 1917, Judge Trimble had in mind 
only the immediate business of his tribunal 
and the enforcement of Pennsylvania’s new 
law of estates in his district. He had not 
progressed far with his work until it was 
apparent that the ramifications of the sub- 
ject demanded painstaking effort. The Dece- 
dents’ Code, which comprises seven separate 
Acts of Assembly, preserving all that was 
useful in a set of statutes in force for up- 
wards of eighty years, and containing count- 
less new provisions demanded by the prog- 
ress of civilization, as well as repealing doz- 
ens of obsolete and useless statutes, marked 
a step in advance of the statutes of every 
other American sovereignty dealing with the 
estates of decedents. Because their provi- 
sions apply to and regulate court procedure 
in handling trusts and accounting for their 
stewardship, these new rules are at once 
worth the examination of courts and trust 
companies everywhere. They have _ been 
framed for a county whose court having 
jurisdiction, and handling approximately 
four thousand estates annually is also the 
tribunal to which trust companies must an- 
swer for upwards of $750,000,000 in legal 
investments. In a period of almost fifty-five 
years, in this judicial district, not one penny 
of trust funds has been lost to a widow, 
heir, minor, or beneficiary of any kind tak- 
ing under the estate of a decedent or a weak- 
minded person. 

Changing habits, new conceptions of right 
and wrong, recognition of the equalities of 
the sexes, increasing confidence, and neces- 
sity for impartiality, have caused most of 
the American law which controls the rights 
to the uses of property acquired in the 
brief spaces of lives to be completely re- 
written. It seems now that the equalities 
recognized between the sexes have about 
brought the laws of estates to a place where 
uniformity will prevail. If equality has been 
attained, surely there is little room for 
improvement. 


New York’s New Property and Inheritance 
Code 


The State of New York has just enacted 
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a series of laws governing estates, inheri- 
tance and intestacy which will become effec- 
tive on September 1, 1930. These new statutes 
were drafted by a commission authorized 
by the New York Legislature in 1927 to in- 
vestigate defects in the laws of estates. The 
commission consisting of fifteen members 
has completed a remarkable task harmoniz- 
ing and developing in that state a uniform 
system for the succession of real and per- 
sonal property. The commission, of course, 
has had the advantage of all precedent and 
experience of other commonwealths. 


Examination of a summary of the changes 
authorized reveals that New York has 
adopted much of the Pennsylvania laws gov- 
erning decedents’ estates. In some respects 
the State of New York steps a little in 
advanee of Pennsylvania, while in other re- 
spects it has not stepped as far forward as 
Pennsylvania. For instance, New York ad- 
ministrators are to be granted the manage- 
ment of realty with powers of sale, mort- 
gage or lease, for estate purposes, subject 
to the control of the surrogate. Executors 
and trustees are given the same power where 
it is not prohibited by the testator. No such 
statutory authority has been granted to 
Pennsylvania fiduciaries. In meeting mod- 
ern economic conditions, property or money 
exemptions are to be granted by the New 
York statutes to the wife, husband or in- 
fant children by increasing the exemption 
from $150 to $300. In Pennsylvania, the 
exemption is only for the widow and minor 
children. It amounts to $500. There is no 
exemption for the husband. 


Revision of Pennsylvania Decedents’ Estates 
Law 

Pennsylvania’s law governing decedents’ 
estates is bound in a series of statutes gen- 
erally known as the “Decedents’ Code,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1917. It was drafted practi- 
cally as approved by Judge John Marshall 
Gest of the Philadelphia Orphans’ Court, 
Judge Thomas J. Baldridge of the Pennsyl- 
vania Superior Court, and former Attorney- 
General George E. Alter of Pittsburgh. These 
commissioners were recognized, prior to their 
appointment on October 4, 1915, as outstand- 
ing authorities on laws governing inherit- 
ances and estates. 

In rewriting the Pennsylvania statutes, 
they had for a foundation five Acts of As- 
sembly which had served the people of the 
Keystone State for over eighty years. Dur- 
ing that period more than two hundred Acts 
of Assembly had been elucidated and ap- 
plied in countless judicial decisions result- 
ing in cumulative changes in legal practice, 
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procedure and public opinion. This commis- 
sion of 1915 was appointed to codify and 
revise the Pennsylvania law. The commis- 
sion avoided changing the phraseology of 
the existing statutes unless some definite 
and substantive change in the purpose of 
the law itself was desired. The obvious rea- 
son was that it was not well to change the 
language of written statutes which had ac- 
quired, through long use and judicial deci- 
sion, settled meanings that might be dis- 


turbed through desires to attain elegance in 
diction. 


“The Seven Sisters” 

This code embodies seven separate stat- 
utes sometimes called, “The Seven Sisters.” 
Perhaps the most important of the seven 
are two designated as the Intestate Act and 
the Fiduciaries Act. In the former, the In- 
testate Act, is the language which blazed the 
trail in America recognizing the equality of 
the sexes in the laws of estates. This Act 
bears the date of June 7, 1917, while the 
Constitutional Amendment of the United 
States enfranchising the female bears the 
date of August 26, 1920. Pennsylvania, 
therefore, in the history of the advancement 
of the property relations of the male and 
female, as far as the descent and distribu- 
tion of estates is concerned, has taken the 
lead on the proposition that there should be 
little, if any, sex distinction in the matter 
of inheritances. New York State falls in 
line with this march of civilization more 
than thirteen years thereafter. Both sov- 
ereignties derived much of their system of 
laws relating to inheritance and estates of 
decedents from England. 

The Pennsylvania Fiduciaries Act is the 
voluminous Act of the “Seven Sisters.” It 
is a connected, systematic statute governing 
the administration and distribution by fidu- 
ciaries of the estates of decedents and minors 
and of trust estates. While it defines, it 
also confers the jurisdiction, powers and pro- 
cedure on the Orphans’ Court relative to 
fiduciaries. The intricacies of the subject are 
vaster than most would readily believe. The 
Pennsylvania Fiduciaries Act almost controls 
the conduct of every Pennsylvania trust 
company authorized to act as a fiduciary af- 
ter approval by the Orphans’ Court of the 
Judicial District where such trust company 
is domiciled. 

No other state in the Union can boast of 
a more practical, comprehensive law of es- 
tates affecting trust companies. Its original 
manifold provisions, slightly amended, leave 
little to be desired for government of the 
fiduciary, especially the trust company ac- 
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cepting the obligations of settling and con- 
serving estates of decedents. But like every 
statute which finds its way into the Pam- 
phlet Laws, it is mere words unless adhered 
to or enforced. 


Jurisdictions and Powers of Orphans’ Courts 

In Pennsylvania there are fourteen sepa- 
rate Orphans’ Courts who have, and exer- 
cise all the jurisdictions and powers neces- 
sary for the administration of justice in the 
settlement and distribution of estates. In 
forty-two other judicial districts, this juris- 
diction and powers of the Orphans’ Court 
are vested in the judges of the Courts of 
Common Pleas. The two largest judicial 
districts are Philadelphia and Allegheny 
Counties. In recent years in these districts 
the number of estates and the aggregate 
of values approximate each other. The Alle- 
gheny County Orphans’ Court settles and 
distributes approximately four thousand es- 
tates annually with an aggregate value of 
upwards of $250,000,000 in personalty and 
perhaps as much more in realty. 

When Judge Trimble began his work of 
conforming the Rules of Court to the Dece- 
dents’ Code, his associates of the Bench, the 
late President Judge Jacob J. Miller and H. 
Walton Mitchell agreed that the undertaking 
should be directed by one member of the 
court and that sufficient time must elapse 
to allow experience under the Decedents’ 
Code an opportunity to develop the necessi- 
ties for particular rules. No matter how 
general the statute may be, or how well 
drafted, with the thought that its provisions 
would be applicable alike to many commu- 
nities in a commonwealth of more than ten 
million people, court rules do supplement 
the law in each judicial district. Now these 
new regulations framed under the direction 
of Judge Trimble plainly indicate that 
court rules dealing with estates can and 
should be uniform in all jurisdictions. 


Uniform Rules of Court Procedure 

It has been the impression, due largely to 
imaginary differences in character of popula- 
tion, that the kind of estates left by dece- 
dents, the amount of business to be transact- 
ed and the speed with which estates should 
be administered, that uniform rules for court 
procedure could not be drawn for Pennsyl- 
vania’s fifty-six separate judicial districts. 
Although the same Acts of Assembly apply, 
for instance, to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
the rules intended for the service required 
in practice are quite different in the two 
judicial districts. As Judge Trimble con- 
tinued his study, the necessities developed 
by the business of his tribunal and the deci- 
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sions of the Appellate Courts on the Dece- 
dents’ Code, it became apparent that Rules 
of Court in all jurisdictions should be gov- 
erned with that same uniformity which the 
Constitution requires of correctly drafted 
Acts of Assembly. Convinced of this, Judge 
Trimble then aimed to draft a set of rules 
which, from the Bench, appeared in the light 
of experience and observation to be ideal. 


Model for Other Commonwealths 

When it is considered that the Decedents’ 
Code is intended to be applicable alike in 
fifty-seven Pennsylvania jurisdictions, it 
should not be difficult to reach the conclu- 
sion that uniform regulations for court pro- 
cedure will be readily approved in other 
jurisdictions by the Bench and the Bar, 
and that ultimately the ideal law of estates 
in Pennsylvania will be a reality and a 
model for all other commonwealths. While 
this thought was not given the weight and 
importance it is apparent it could have had 
during the writing of these rules by the 
Allegheny County Orphans’ Court and its 
community, events are proving that Judge 
Trimble’s work will produce that result. 

Judge Trimble’s Rules of Court are thirty- 


eight in number and of course supplement 


the Pennsylvania Law of Estates wherever 
a regulation can accelerate the enforcement 
of a statute. They cover accounting, plead- 
ing, discharge of testamentary liens, public 
and private sales, liens and leases of real 
estate, notice, exemptions, trusts, trust com- 
panies, guardians and wards, surety com- 
panies, bonds, fiduciaries, adoptions, fee 
bills, ete. 


Comment by Judge Trimble 

In deciding to present this discussion to 
the Trust COMPANIES readers, this author 
knew it would be interesting to have Judge 
Trimble express himself. He was persuaded 
of the historical importance in American 
jurisprudence of his work and made the 
following comment: 

“When we think of the great power that 
is reposed in the judges in England to make 
rules of court, it is a wonder that our own 
courts, all of them, have not spent greater 
effort to invest the courts with the 
and more time in regulating practice. If we 
talk to some of the older lawyers, we are 
met with the criticism that there are too 
many rules, and they say that even when 
we have them, they are accommodatingly set 
aside by the courts. And then they have the 
objection that rules which they have prac- 
ticed under were clumsily drawn and difti- 
cult to construe. With the criticism that 


power 
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every lawyer and judge knows will come 
from every direction, it causes hesitation in 
entering upon the general subject of revi- 
sion. 

“For many years after the collation of the 
Acts of Assembly now giving the Orphans’ 
Court its jurisdiction, we attempted to get 
along with the meager rules existing prior 
to the recent change. Notwithstanding all 
the criticism expected and the work to be 
done to minimize its effect, it was believed 
by the judges of this court that the best 
results would proceed from members of the 
Bar and the judges working together. And 
so the president of the Bar Association was 
called upon to appoint a committee, which 
he did, and this committee and myself act- 
ing for the court, undertook the work. 

“A dossier for guidance in legal work, 
much expanded, with reference for practice 
and related subjects, and with forms pre- 
pared from time to time by able lawyers, 
furnished the material for the judicial work 
done from day to day, and after several 
years of judicial experience it was discov- 
ered that almost all the younger members 
of the Bar were discouraged by discovering 
that they did not 
court, if fortune 
nish a client. 


know how to proceed in 
was kind enough to fur- 


Confusion of Court Rules 

“Nothing could be more appalling to the 
young man admitted to the Bar, at least 
before the law school days, than to be con- 
fronted with the necessity of making a sale 
of land under the Price Act or of parti- 
tioning land under the old-fashioned, ex- 
pensive and unnecessarily intricate parti- 
tion proceedings. He did not know what to 
do but he had to know. Separately they re- 
sorted to the existing form books, the inade- 
quate rules and to other lawyers, whose 
answers were guarded, and finally, desperate- 
ly, to the judge if any person would guaran- 
tee that he would be human. No hours were 
more pleasantly spent than these. Generally 
it was a simple and easy matter to get the 
young man started right and invest him with 
a lot of renewed confidence in himself and, 
incidentally, get his friendship which was 
the reward of the judge. 

“But what a destroyer of time this end- 
less teaching was. One young man would 
tell another of his success and for the last 
five years at least the demands on the 
judge’s time were so great that much of 
his work had to be done in hours which 
ought to have been spent in other pursuits. 
There was little guide to the practice when 
not specified in a statute except isolated 
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cases reported which were hard for the 
tyro to apply and also the whim of the 
judge, and it was hard to find two judges 
with the same whim. A consultation with 
one and a petition prepared on information 
and advice received would be sent back for 
correction when presented to another. 
“The waste of time and the 
tory practice arising from such 
of opinion was the cause of producing a 
skeleton of the rules of court which are 
now in force and this was laid before an ex- 
cellent committee of the Bar. We worked 
together for a little more than a year, and 
after nearly a hundred meetings of the 
whole committee and daily work of a lesser 
number, the new form of rules was produced. 


unsatisfac- 
variation 


Suggestions from Members of the Bar 


“After coming to what we thought was 
the 


end of our work somebody suggested 
that we go before the County Commission- 
ers and ask them to pay the expense of a 


printed 
tributed 
purpose 


draft of these rules, to be dis- 
to each member of the Bar for the 
of getting their suggestions for im- 
provements. When the commissioners dis- 
covered that this committee had done such 


a large amount of work merely for the 
benefit of the Bar and the court, without 
any hope of being repaid for it, they at 


once said they would pay the expense and 
did so, not only without objection but be- 
lieving it was money spent for a good pur- 
pose, graciously appropriated sufficient money 
to put a copy in the hands of every member 
of the Bar. 

“The Bar responded with many valuable 
suggestions which were at once adopted, and 
the rules were made ready for final print- 
ing with the belief that the books would 
not have sufficient distribution among the 
members of the Bar to command the great- 
est amount of benefit. At the last meeting 
of the committee, to the great surprise and 
satisfaction of the Bar, and the delight of 
the judges, Alexander P. Reed, trust officer 
of the Fidelity Title and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, in behalf of his company, vol- 
unteered to place a handsomely bound and 
beautifully printed copy of the rules in the 
hands of every member of the 
judge in the state. 

“The result: The practice is now uniform, 
the whim of the judge, and sometimes his 
ire, is no longer a stumbling block for the 
lawyer unless he provokes it by his care- 
lessness. Nothing in judicial life was so 
embarrassing as to find disagreement among 
associates on the Bench. Argument was 
often useless and, of course, a waste of time. 


sar and every 
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Nothing was more embarrassing in the law- 
yer’s life than to be met with a refusal of 
a pleading by one judge which would be 
accepted by another. Today in this court 
practically all of this embarrassment has 
disappeared—there is none of it at all—when 
a carefully trained, good lawyer is in action. 
Consultations with the judges are greatly 
reduced and are now chiefly confined to the 
elementary and executive matters. 

“Our population has grown greatly in this 
judicial district and is nearly one and one- 
half millions. The questions springing from 
transactions during life, and oftentimes com- 
plicated by death, are of endless variety, 
covering the old landmarks and compelling 
the blazing of new paths both from the 
adaptation or discard of old theories and by 
the adoption of new rules of law. 


Improved Rules of Accounting 

“Two examples from the new rules will be 
sufficient to illustrate their worth. Account- 
ing is all under one rule and seems to be 
complete; the accounts today are more care- 
fully prepared than ever before and can be 
examined accurately with much saving of 
time. Mingling of administration and dis- 
tribution was, prior to the new rules, one 
of the causes for much extra and unneces- 
sary work by the judges and the clerks. The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania had pro- 
nounced its judgment against this in many 


cases, but notwithstanding this, there was 
no attempt to keep them separate even 


though they were two distinct functions, one 
to be performed by the fiduciary and the 
other by the court. In the last two audits 
of 300 cases, only one case of mingling ap- 
peared and this is surely the result of the 
section of the accounting rule which forbids 
it. This accounting rule forbids the trans- 
cribing of unnecessary accounting. 

“About one year ago in one account there 
were 16S pages of matters which was really 
a transcript of the fiduciary’s bookkeeping 
and this was transcribed to the account 
record book. Today the transcribing of such 
an account would not exceed three type- 
written pages, which would consist of a sum- 
mary made up from schedules attached. This 
is deemed sufficient to comply with the stat- 
ute. Minors and all others under disability 
and unborn persons are in court by repre- 
sentatives, and the accounting in all its de- 
tail is open for their objections. Thus an 


incredible amount of transcribing is dis- 
pensed with. 
Tempering Rules With Charity 
“Another example from these rules will 


illustrate the temper and charity of the com- 
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mittee and the judges. In other days a 
child born of unmarried parents was _ be- 
smirched indelibly and ad nauseam in the 
petition. He was sent out into the world 
as the child of the adoptive parents with 
the world knowing that he was ‘illegitimate’ 
and ‘abandoned’ by his heartless mother and 
unacknowledged by his putative father—the 
discharge of an arsenal of scorn was sure 
to wither him wherever he would go. There 
is a radical change now for if such a peti- 
tion should be presented, it is in defiance 
of a merciful rule which excludes every pejo- 
rative reference to birth or condition, and 
is politely returned to counsel with instruc- 
tions to prepare the petition on the printed 
form furnished by the clerk and in strict 
conformity with the provisions of the sec- 
tions of the rule which applies. And now 
when the court gets through with any adop- 
tion case, it goes to the clerk who has a 
standing order to impound the record. If 
it should be that there is any morsel for 
gossips necessarily appearing in the record, 
it is not permitted to be known. 

“The rules have 
for two reasons. 


met with great success 
The Bar had an opportu- 


nity to express its desires with respect to 
the rules, made possible by our county com- 


missioners. And in many but not all the 
sases in which the court entertains juris- 
diction, they have removed all doubt from 
the mind of the lawyer about the manner 
of procedure. He now knows that if he 
prepares his petition in accordance with the 
rule he may appear before any one of the 
three judges of this court without fear of 
refusal by reason of failure to comply with 
any individual notions of the judge. Inci- 
dental to this, there is a freedom in the 
court room in presenting petitions and in 
their reception that has never existed be- 
fore. The lawyer has complied with the 
rule and the judge can raise no objection. 


Of course, the committee knew before it 
started on its work, and knows now, that 
the rules are not complete and those adopted 
are far from being perfect, but they are sat- 
isfied from the favorable reception, that after 
a sufficient time has elapsed to gather up the 
objections, amendments may be made which 
will increase their efficiency.” 

No one person is entitled to credit for this 
work and it can hardly be said that any one 
is entitled to more than the others, for the 
committee applied itself enthusiastically in 
all discussions of the law, of the material 
set forth in the rule, and its form 
style. 


and 


ee 
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NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO IMPROVED 
FIDUCIARY PROCEDURE 


Fiduciaries and all others interested in 
improved court procedure governing admin- 
istration and distribution of estates will ac- 
knowledge the invaluable services rendered 
by President Judge Thomas B. Trimble of 
the Orphans’ Court of the Fifth Judicial Dis- 
trict of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in 
conducting the revision of rules and thus 
laying the foundation for a system to settle 
and administer estates which is bound to 
commend itself for a uniform code through- 
out the United States. He was the directing 
draftsman of a set of rules and regulations 
for court procedure, supplementing the states 
of the Pennsylvania General Assembly, which 
was recently completed and promulgated. 
Judge Trimble was elevated to the Bench by 
appointment in 1913, at the age of forty-four 
and has been twice elected without opposi- 
tion for terms of ten years each. 

Pennsylvania, by its Decedents’ Code 
adopted on June 7, 1917, recognized the 
equalities of the sexes more than three years 
before the Nineteenth Amendment was adopt- 
ed giving the vote to American women, and 
thereby the lead of all other American com- 
monwealths in the laws of inheritance. New 
York falls in line with almost a copy of the 
Pennsylvania law of estates when ultimate 
results are considered. Its new statutes be- 
come effective September 1, 1930. Now it 
seems, there has been hit a trail on this 
subject which will develop uniformity as 
thoroughly as can any federal statute, rule 
or regulation drawn for general enforcement 
throughout the United States. 


Hon. THomaAsS P. TRIMBLE 


President Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Allegany County, 
Fifth Judicial District of Pennsylvania 

















ASSIVE trustees, passive directors in 
financial institutions, passive partici- 
pants in crime—how large their num- 


ber and what dangers may be ahead of 
them. Entirely innocent of any intention 
to do wrong, they are suddently cast upon 
the rocks of adversity and are fortunate in- 
deed if they escape with reputations un- 
spotted. 

It is the intention of this brief article pri- 
marily to ring a clear warning to individual 
co-trustees who often let one of their num- 
ber manage the entire estate for them, not 
realizing the responsibilities which they are 
assuming and the liabilities which they may 
incur by reason of their own inactivity. <A 
recent decision of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of New York (Brown vs. 
Phelan) is the immediate occasion for a 
repetition of the warning which has so often 
been given through the columns of TRUST 
CoMPANIES Magazine. But this recent case 
is evidence of the fact that no matter how 
often a red light is flashed or a “stop” sign 
hung out, there are those who persist in 
carelessly running by without heed. 


A testator died in 1908, leaving an estate 
of over $1,000,000 in trust. Three sons were 
appointed trustees. Two of the trustees re- 
lied on the third and remained passive. The 
third squandered the estate, and a few years 
later the two brothers, who had sat quietly 
without knowing what had happened and 
without having made any effort to check up, 
were sued for the loss and held liable. 
Whether they were financially able to make 
up the deficit does not appear. A few selec- 
tions from the opinion of the court are 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. 


Recent Decision Raises Danger Signal 

“The evidence further clearly shows that 
the defendants James T. Phelan and John M. 
Phelan, while qualifying as executors and 
trustees under the will, and although they 
signed, verified and filed an inventory for 


OBLIGATIONS AND HAZARDS ATTENDING PASSIVE 
TRUSTEESHIP 


RECENT DECISION EMPHASIZES VALUE OF ENLISTING CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


FRANK C. McKINNEY 
Member of the New York Bar and Author of ‘‘Trust Investments”’ 






taxable transfer purposes soon after the 
entry of the judgment in the actions brought 
by the widow and by the trustees, and while 
in 1913 they signed and verified an account 
of their proceedings and actively participated 
in the administration of the estate, neverthe- 
less negligently allowed John J. Phelan to 
retain the exclusive control of the assets of 
the estate. The accounting in 1913 clearly 
demonstrated mistakes on the part of said 
John J. Phelan which branded him either 
as a careless representative or a crook, and 
which should have directed the attention of 
his co-trustees and invited their active dili- 
gence and inquiry into his acts as trustee. 

“I think there is absolutely no defense 
whatever to the contention of the plaintiffs 
that the defendants as trustees are liable in 
devastavit for the acts of their co-trustee, 
John J. Phelan. Apparently they relied ab- 
solutely on his integrity and took no steps 
to post themselves in the securities of the 
estate. The defendants James T. Phelan and 
John M. Phelan cannot be relieved from lia- 
bility by the plea that they were merely 
passive trustees having no control over or 
management of the trust estate. The record 
clearly negatives any such claim and estab- 
lishes their gross and inexcusable negligence 
in permitting the looting of the estate by 
their co-trustee. They are legally respon- 
sible for his acts.” In Adair et al. vs. Brim- 
mer et al. (74 N. Y., 5389) the Court of Ap- 
peals said, at page 566: “It is not necessary 
for the purpose of establishing Mr. Brim- 
mer’s liability for these advances to show 
his express consent to them. Where an ex- 
ecutor by his negligence suffers his co-execu- 
tor to receive and waste the estate, when he 
has the means of preventing it by proper 
care, he is liable to the beneficiaries under 
the will for the estate thus wasted. 

“Each of the three executors and trustees 
qualified as such. They all united in the 
making of the inventory, in signing its sched- 
ules, and in verifying the same, and must 
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The Heart of the 
Empire State 


TICA is the center of one of the busiest and most 
prosperous industrial and agricultural sections of 
the East—the heart of New York, the Empire 








State. 


Tine Utica Trust & Deposit Company, the pioneer 
trust company of Utica, completing its thirtieth year 
of continuous service to the people and business con- 
cerns of this territory, is well equipped to handle any 
collections or other financial business here for banks, 
bankers, firms, corporations, or individuals elsewhere. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 





have known, or should have known, what the 
inventory contained. The importance of such 
circumstance was stressed by the Court of 
Appeals in Matter of Myers (151 N. Y. 409), 
where that court said at page 420: ‘The ex- 
ecutors were all properly charged with lia- 
bility to account for and pay over the income 
of the trust estate, under the proofs in this 
They all qualified; they all united in 
causing the inventory to be made; they must 
all have known of the condition of the es- 
tate as disclosed by the inventory; two of 
them certainly had actnal knowledge of the 
use which was made of the property; if the 
others did not know, they could have known 
by the exercise of ordinary care and vigi- 
lance that the funds had been diverted from 
the usual course of trust investments and 
were employed in the business of the new 
firm. ” 


case. 


The solution of the entire matter is easy. 
Any testator who wishes to express his con- 
fidence in individual members of his family 
by naming one or several of them as execu- 
tors and trustees should also name a trust 
company as a co-executor and trustee. Thus 
nnd only thus can he be sure that his estate 
will be Individuals, no 
how good or able they may be, are prone to 


conserved. 


matter 


err in their accounts and to deal with es- 
tates on a personal basis, sometimes with 
good intentions and sometimes with bad, but 
With disastrous results to the irre- 
spective of intentions. 
Re fe ee 
HIBERNIA BANK ESTABLISHES TRAVEL 
BUREAU 
President R. S. Hecht of the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company of New Orleans, announces 
establishment of a travel bureau to handle 
steamship, railroad and airplane transporta- 
tion. The United States Lines, Ine. have 
arpointed the Hibernia Bank Travel Bureau 
as their agent for the states of Louisiana and 
Texas. In addition to the ordinary require- 
ments of world-wide inter-oceanic travel, the 
new bureau will specialize in airplane reser- 


estate 


vations, and has arranged to book passengers 


either on regular schedules or on special 
trips. The bureau also has arranged to act 
as agent for the special and world tours and 
for travel service of Cook’s tours, American 
Express Comnany, and the Raymond-Whit- 
comb tours. 


Mareus A. Sullivan has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Security Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Toledo, Ohio. 













The Wilmington Trust Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., incidental to celebrating re- 
cently its twenty-fifth anniversary, increased 
its capital structure so that its present capi- 
talization stands at $4,000,000, with surplus 


and undivided profits of $10,400,000. Per- 
sonal trust funds, which the company has 
under administration aggregate over $100,- 
000.000. This elevates this institution to a 
position among the most important trust 
companies of the East. Outside of New 


York, there are only five trust Companies in 
Philadelphia and one = in having 
larger capital, surplus and undivided profits 
than Wilmington Trust Company. 

From the time of its organization in 1905, 
the institution has shown very satisfactory 
growth, and in 1912 two of the oldest banks 
in Wilmington—namely, the First National 
Bank of Wilmington and the National Bank 


Boston 


of Wilmington and Brandywine—were con- 
solidated with the Wilmington Trust Com- 


pany. Since then no further mergers have 
been made, but the increase in deposits and 
in trusts and 
very gratifying manner. 

James DP. Winchester was the president of 


has continued in a 


estates 



























HENRY P. SCOTT 
President of the Wilmington Trust Company 


of Wilmington. Delaware 
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WILMINGTON TRUST COMPANY CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVER- 
SARY WITH SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN CAPITAL 


this institution from 1912 until 1921, at 
which time he became jchairman of the 
board, and Henry P. Scott, who, with Pierre 
S. du Pont and Coleman du Pont, helped 
organize the institution in 1903, became its 
president and still continues in this position. 
Both Mr. Winchester and Mr. Scott are well 
known among the banking fraternity of the 
Middle East on account of their extensive 
banking experience. The institution is also 
fortunate in having among its directors many 
of the very important business and financial 
men of the community, including 
Bancroft, Thomas F. Bayard, W. S 


. 


Joseph 
Carpen- 
ter, Jr., H. F. du Pont, Irenée du Pont, Lam- 
mot du Pont, Pierre S. du Pont, Andrew C. 
Gray, Robert H. Richards, Thomas W. Wil- 
son and William A. Worth. 

A very important activity of the institu- 
tion is its trust department which, as indi- 
cated above, administers personal trust funds 
standing on its books in excess of $100,000,- 
000. This volume has been due largely to 
the selling of its services to Delawareans. 
but it has enjoyed an important amount of 
trust business from other 
Delaware, being a small state, has fewer 
and less complicated laws than generally 
is the case in larger and more complex com- 
monwealths. Furthermore, this state does 
not attempt to levy any income or inheritance 
tax on non-residents who have placed their 
securities within the state, in trust or other- 
wise, and it is not surprising that a number 
of attorneys in other states have drawn their 
clients’ attention to such advantages. 

Wilmington Trust Company 
been making extensive 
banking and 
location in 


states as well. 


has of late 
alterations in its 
trust quarters in its popular 
the du Pont Building, in order 
to better care for its increasing business. 


John M. Gordon, for a great many years 
connected with the credit department of the 
Harriman National Bank & Trust Company, 
has been appointed an assistant cashier. 

Charles A. Laurino, a director of the Aeo- 
lian-Weber Piano & Pianola Company, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Seward 
National Bank & Trust Company, New York. 

The American Security & Trust Company 
of Washington, TD. C., has inaugurated a 
“centralized library” which will be available 
and adapted to the requirements of all de- 
partments of the bank. 




























































































































































Boatmen’s National 


Bank 


OF SAINT LOUIS 










Founded in 1847 


Transacting a general trust busi- 


ness under fiduciary powers granted 
by the Federal Reserve Board 





VALUABLE MANUAL ON INHERITANCE 
AND ESTATE TAXES 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
has issued in printed form a manual of 221 
pages which has been comprehensively and 
carefully prepared to provide all the infor- 
mation regarding Federal Estate and _ In- 
heritance taxes of the various states which 
is necessary to calculate such taxes to which 
the estate of a decedent will be liable in the 
United States. The information is carefully 
condensed and offered in tabulated form so 
as to be readily available to all who desire 
to make a rapid and accurate calculation of 
tax liability. The introduction contains sim- 
ple but adequate position of the subject, in- 
cluding a number of examples to indicate 
exactly the way in which inheritance calcu- 
lations are made. Reliability is assured by 
the fact that information has been obtained 
directly from official sources of the federal 
and state taxing authorities. 

A valuable feature of the booklet is a list 
of the larger and more important corpora- 
tions in the United States, indicating the 
jurisdictions of incorporations: where an in- 
heritance tax will be imposed upon transfer 
thereof at death in the estate of a non- 
resident decedent; where reciprocal tax ex- 
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fe a will executed 
under the laws of another state 
be probated in Georgia, if 
such other state is that of the 
domicile ? 





As to personal property— Yes. 
As to real property—No. 
This is only one reason why you should 


have an ancillary connection in Georgia 
that covers the entire state. 






Ask us regarding other reasons ? 





CITIZENS & SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


ATHENS ATLANTA AUGUSTA 
MACON SAVANNAH VALDOSTA 





emptions apply on intangibles of non-resi- 
dent decedents and percentage of taxability 
based upon market value at time of death. 
Charts and questionnaires are given from all 
of the states of the Union showing in con- 
densed form rates, exemptions and taxability 
of property. There is also incorporated the 
text of the Federal Estate Tax with sum- 
maries and explanations. 


The American Southern Trust Company 
of Little Rock, Ark., reports resources of 
$14,950,000; deposits $13,467,000; capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $1,835,000. 


The Weehawken Trust & Title Company of 
New Jersey announces that its title depart- 
ment will hereafter be conducted through its 
new subsidiary, the Weehawken Guaranty 
Company, having capital of $500,000 and sur- 
plus $100,000, 


William H. Spangler, formerly treasurer 
of the Wyoming Valley Trust Company, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and previously chief ex- 
aminer for the State Banking Department, 
has been elected vice-president of the United 
Security Life Insurance & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, 
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SHORT TERM 


INVESTMENTS 





FOR BANKS 





"Ten OBLIGATIONS of GMAC 
possess a degree of investment strength nationally 
recognized by a clientele of over seven thousand banks. 
GM AC paper is obtainable in convenient maturt- 
ties and denominations ~ at current discount rates. 


Our offering list will be mailed regularly upon request 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


Exe:utive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York City 


CAPITAL, 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $65,000,000 











SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION OF BANKS 

An approach toward reducing bank man- 
agement to exact and scientific principles is 
undertaken in a new book entitled “Bank 
Administration,” by H. N. Stronck, published 
by Rand MeNally & Company, Chicago. The 
authorship is a recommendation be- 
cause of the exceptional experience and suc- 
cess Which Mr. Stronck has demonstrated as 
a professional bank management engineer. 

As the first application of scientific method 
to the management problem of a bank, Mr. 
Stronck’s book accepts a challenge sounded 
at the commencement of his administration 
as president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation by Melvin A. Traylor. Mr. Traylor 
has written the book’s introduction, saying 
among other things: 


strong 


“This hook appears to 
me to be a sound and valuable discussion of 
the problems now confronting bank adminis- 
trations.” 

“Bank Administration” embraces twenty 
chapters, with a reference summary and nu- 
merous illustrative diagrams and charts. Its 
chapter headings are: The Triangle of Man- 
agement; Operating Profit Sound 
Policies; The Organization Structure: Or- 
ganization Analysis; Personnel Administra- 
tion; Development of Personnel: The Busi- 


Factors: 


ness Development Function; The Operating 
Function; Bank Production Analysis; Loan 
Administration Policies; The Evaluation of 
Credit Risks; Conversion of Funds: Second- 
ary Reserves and Investment Account; The 
Control Function; Departmental Earnings 
Analysis; Analysis of the Cost of Deposit 
Accounts; Savings Department Operations; 
Bond & Trust Operations Comparative Mea- 
surement of Results. 


Harold R. Crusoe, vice-president, 
nounces the appointment of Central 


an- 
Trust 


Company of Detroit by the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan, as receiver in equity for the 


Scheiwe Coal & Ice Company. 

The Old National Bank & Trust Company 
and the Merchants Trust & Savings Bank of 
Battle Creek, Mich., have been consolidated 
under the title of Old-Merchants National 
Bank & Trust Company, with capital and 
surplus of $2,000,000. 

The Bergen County First National Cor- 
poration has been organized by banking and 
trust company interests in Northern New 
Jersey with capital of $5,000,000 to operate 
along general lines of investment trust finan- 
eing. 
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alifornia 
Trust 
Company 


“A Permanent Trustee” 


629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Trust Service Exclusively 


In constant contact with 
current business conditions 
within the state — whose 
name it bears — The Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of- 
fers a distinct service in 
all fiduciary matters. 
=> 
OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated institutions 
has combined resources of over 


$130,000,000 





BALANCE SHEET OF GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 

The balance sheet of General Motors <Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, including assets and 
liabilities of the subsidiaries, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation of Delaware 
und the General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion of Indiana, shows total of 
June 30th, amounting to $483,216,244. This 
organization has become worldwide in its 
operations in financing by means of accept- 
ance paper sales of General Motors prod- 


assets as 


ucts through dealers and retailers to con- 
sumers. Assets include cash in banks and 


on hand $55,766,642; notes and bills receiv- 
able $414,662,474, of which $60,863,012 repre- 
sents overseas accounts; accounts receivable, 
$1,508,244, and investments of $5,228,703 
Capital $4,000,000; surplus, $10,000,000, 
and undivided profits, $16,565,695, with un- 
earned income of $16,422,000, and reserves 
of $7,055,335. There are outstanding five per 
cent serial gold notes amounting to $35,000.- 
000 and ten year sinking fund six per cent 
gold debentures of $47,000,000. Alfred H. 
Swayne is chairman of the board and Curtis 
C. Cooper, president. 


is 
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A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 


| <Yhe 

Te S 
United States 
National Bank. 


. ee a 
| Broadway and Sixth. at Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








FINANCIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

AVIATION INDUSTRY 
Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York has issued “The Fi- 
nancial Handbook of the American Aviation 
Industry. It is planned for the banker and 
investor and made all the more valuable 
by the typographic excellence and impressive 
style of page arrangement and printing. The 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Company 
has made a very important contribution to 
the financial history of America’s 
major industry—aviation. 


The 


is 


newest 


The Commercial National has been excep- 
tional in its progress. In June it had grown 
to the proportions of $98,000,000 in total re- 
sources. The undivided profit account of the 
bank showed $886,351.04. In other words, 
the bank in the first year of its existence is 
earning at the rate of $1,500,000 a year. 
Among the directors of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company are such men 
Walter P. Chrysler; Clement M. Keys; 
Richard F. Hoyt: Robert Lehman; Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr.; William H. Vanderbilt; Lewis 
J. Horowitz: Rogers Caldwell: Maurice New- 
ton; David A. Schulte; R. P. Stevens. 


as 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY. Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 








. LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECLAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


GIFTS IN CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH 

(To constitute a gift in contemplation 
of death, a special contemplation operat- 
ing as a proximated cause of action is 
necessary, The general 
death is not sufficient.) 


erpectancy of 


The testator died at Peoria, IL, June 26, 
1920, leaving a will dated April 8, 1919. On 
April 9, 1919, the day following the making 
of the will, testator transferred as a gift to 
his four sons 1959 shares of the capital stock 
of the Groveland Coal Mining Company, val- 
ued at $147,000. The transfer of this stock 
held by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to have been made in contemplation 
of death and the value thereof was included 
by him in the gross estate, for the purpose 
of computing the tax. The question involved 
Did the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue properly include in the gross estate 
of the decedent, as a measure of the Federal 
Estate Tax, the sum of $147,000. 

The Court held the phrase “in contempla- 
tion of death.” as used in taxing statutes, 
does not refer to the general expectancy of 
death which all people must entertain, but 
there must be something in the nature of a 
special contemplation of death operating as 
a proximate cause for such action, some facts 


was 


was: 


tending to show that the disposition itself 
is of a testamentary character, as it was 
cases of this character for which Congress 


endeavored to make provision. The faci: 
are of sufficient evidentiary value to over- 
come the presumption of the statute, the gift 
having heen made within two years prior to 
the death of decedent—Off vs. United. States 
of America, U. S. Dist. Ct., So. Dist., II. 
Decided July 29, 1929. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE AFTER DEATH 
(Where a life tenant 
date of declaration of 


dies after the 


corporate divi- 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS 


DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


dends, but prior to the date on which 
they are payable, his estate is entitled to 
the income as against the 


men.) 


remainder- 


Franklin S, Bradley left his residuary es- 
tate in trust to pay his widow “for her sup- 
port so much of the net income of said trust 
estate as may ke needed for that purnose.” 
Among the assets of the estate were substan 
tinl holdings of St. Joseph Land Company 
and American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. Both companies declared dividends un 
their stock to stockholders of record on a 
date which was prior to the date of death 
of the widow, but both companies also made 
such dividends payable on a date which 
proved to be subsequent to such death. 


In holding that these dividends belonged 
to the estate of the widow the court pcinted 
out that the act of severance from the cor- 
porate assets involved in the declaration of 
the dividends created a dividend or 
These moneys, therefore, 
earned and declared on the corpus cf the 
trust on the date of declaration and were 
as to the trustee, income in every true sense 
of the word.—Union & New Haven Trust 
Company vs. Watrous. (Decided July 10, 
1929.) 


income. 
become dividends 


CORPORATE TRUSTEES UNDER BOND ISSUES 

(Where a mortgagee subordinates in 
favor of a trustee for bondholders, such 
subordination runs only to funds actu- 
ally advanced under the later instru- 
ment although such instrument also se- 
cured other advances.) 


A creditor of the Franklin Arms, Inc., 
filed a bill for the purpose of obtaining a 
decree adjudging it to be insolvent, and for 
the appointment of a receiver. No answer 
was filed, and an ex parte hearing was held 


and a receiver appointed. The receiver was 
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Birmingham Trust 


& Savings Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $1,200,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections 
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directed to sell the property and assets of 
the corporation, and a sale was made and 
$110,000 realized. It appeared that there 
had been two mortgages upon the property, 
one for $215,000 made to a trustee to secure 
a bond issue and to raise money to erect a 
large apartment house. The other mortgage 
was for $9,500 and was held by the Hudson 
and Essex Building and Construction Com- 
pany. There were mechanics’ liens on the 
property aggregating $70,000. 

The mortgage of the Hudson Company 
was concededly prior in point of time to the 
trust mortgage and to the mechanics’ liens. 
However, when the trust mortgage was 
executed, the Hudson Company agreed that 
their mortgage was to be postponed and sub- 
ordinated to that given to the trustee, who 
agreed that the money to be advanced should 
be appropriated to the payment of expenses 
incurred in the erectton of the apartment 
house. The trustee advanced money to the 
extent of $44,700 which was used in the 
erection of the apartment house. Franklin 
Arms also owed the trustee $55,485 which 
was secured by the mortgage, but no part 
of which was used in the construction of the 
building. The master held that proceeds in 
the hands of the receiver should be appro- 
priated (1) to the payment of the $44,700 
advanced by the trustee (2) to the pay- 
ment of the mechanics’ liens, (3) to the pay- 
ment of the $55,485, due the trustee and, 
lastly, in satisfaction of the Hudson Com- 
pany’s mortgage. The Hudson Company ex- 
cepted to the master’s report, but the vice- 
chancellor confirmed the report and the Hud- 
son Company prosecuted this appeal. 

It was held that the appeal of the Hudson 
Company was meritorious and the order 
should be reversed. The Hudson Company’s 
consent to the postponement of the lien of 
its mortgage to that of the trust company 
was limited to so much of the moneys ad- 
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Under Supervision of Federal Government 
AMERICAN SECURIT _ 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$6,800,000.00 
$38,500,000.00 


Capital andSurplus - - 
Assets over oa 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 








vanced under the latter instrument as was 
used in the erection of the proposed apart- 
ment house, but the Hudson Company re- 
tained its priority of lien as to other moneys 
advanced upon the trust mortgage, and as 
to the claims of the mechanics’ lien holders. 
—Albert & Kernhan, Inc. vs. Franklin Arms, 
Ine. (N. J. Court of Errors and Appeals). 


ALLOCATION OF STOCK DIVIDENDS 

(Action of trustees in allocating ex- 
traordinary stock dividends to principal, 
held proper and not subject to criticism 
by the life tenants.) 

The executors and trustees under the Will 
of Charles Pratt, deceased, instituted this 
action for a judicial settlement of their ac- 
counts as to the eight trusts of his residuary 
estate. The objections filed to the accounts 
concerned the application made by the trus- 


tees of certain stock dividends. <A 33 1/3 
per cent stock dividend had been declared 
on certain Anglo-American Oil Company, 


Ltd., stock held by the trustees. This stock 
dividend was declared after the transfer of 
an item of £495,000 sterling to capital re- 
serve in 1924. This item represented a sav- 
ing in American exchange realized by the 
company in that year, when it paid off a 
loan contracted in 1920. 


The loan was procured at one rate of ex- 


change and paid off at another, resulting 
in a saving of an extraordinary profit. The 


trustees applied all of the stock dividends 


declared after this saving to principal. The 
life beneficiaries objected to this, contending 
that the dividends should have been allo- 


cated to income. Other stock dividends were 
declared by the Standard Oil Company of 
New York. It appeared that the Standard 
Oil Company of New York purchased stock 
of the Magnolia Petroleum Company with 
excess earnings, but added the Magnolia 
stock to the capital surplus of the corpora- 
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New York Esecrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending comipletion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-five years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 


Capital Funds $32,000,000 


176 Broapway 
New YorkK 








175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 











tion and then declared a_ stock dividend 
against such addition, permanently capitaliz- 
ing it. The trustees also allocated this stock 
dividend to principal and the life beneficia- 
ries objected. 

It was held that the trustees’ accounts 
should be approved. The action of the trus- 
tees was not open to criticism by the life 
beneficiaries.—Pratt vs. Ladd (N.Y. 
Court, Appellate Div., 1st Dept.) 


Sut. 





WHEN FORGED WILL HAS BEEN 
ADMITTED TO PROBATE 

The Court of Appeals of Ohio, in the case 
of Petitt vs. Morton, holds that equity will 
not intervene to declare a trust of property 
secured under a forged will. Recital of the 
case shows that under a probated forged 
will, the legatees and only heirs at law took 
possession of the estate and remained in 
possession for many years. There was a valid 
will in existence actually executed by the 
testator in which he named his nephew, the 
plaintiff in this case as sole devisee. The 
valid will was not discovered until many 
years after the forged will had been pro- 
bated and after the statute of limitations 
had run against the right to contest the 
will under the statute. 


In an effort to gain control of the prop- 
erty left to him under the valid but im- 
proved will, the nephew sought to have the 
beneficiaries under the forged will declared 
to be trustees ex maleficio as to rents and 
profits coming into their possession. He 
also sought an accounting. The vital ques- 
tion was whether a court of equity, under 
the unprobated will, could declare a trust on 
the ground of fraud, and in that manner 
ultimately declare invalid the will in favor 
of the heirs-at-law, duly probated under the 
statutes, and under which occupancy, pos- 
session and rents and profits ensue. The 
court held that an unprobated will is no 
basis for property rights in the nephew and 
he cannot maintain an action for a declara- 
tion of trust because he is incapacitated ix 
law to sue. 


The Central Savings & Trust Company of 
Akron. 0., has approved plans for the con- 
struction of a twenty-four-story bank and 
office building which will cost $2,000,000. 

The Kentucky Title Trust Company, af- 
filiated with the First National Bank of 
Louisville, has issued a folder which pro- 
vides data to assist lawyers in drawing up 
wills for their clients. 
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SIX BANKS IN MICHIGAN JOIN UP WITH GUARDIAN 
DETROIT GROUP 


The Guardian Detroit Group is to be cred- 
ited with some of the most important con- 
tributions to progressive banking develop- 
ment in Detroit and Michigan. When the 
original members of this «group first made 
their bow some years ago it was anticipated 
that banking and financial history in Detroit 
would be written along new and more com- 
prehensive lines than ever before attempted 
and the intervening period has more than 
justified such expectations. 

Among the latest achievements is the in- 
corporation since July 1st of six additionai 
and established banking units in the Guard- 
ian Detroit Group. The latest additions 
were announced in a joint statement signed 
by S. A. Graham, president of the Federal 
Commercial & Savings Bank, D. D. Brown. 
president of the First National Bank & Trust 
Company, and Robert O. Lord, president of 
the Guardian Detroit Group, to the effect 
that at recent meetings of the boards of di- 
rectors of the Federal Commercial & Sav- 
and the First National Bank & 
Trust Company, it was unanimously voted by 
the respective boards and recommended to 
the stockholders that these two Port Huron 
institutions become units of the Guardian 
Detroit Group, Inc. When these two insti- 
tutions approve the proposed plan, the capi- 
tal assets of this group of Michigan finan- 
cial institutions will approximate $23,000,000 
and it will have total resources of over $146.- 
000,000. 

The Detroit Bank, Guardian 
Trust Company and Guardian Detroit Com- 
pany were the original units of the Guardian 
Group. On July 1st the Highland Park State 
Bank and the Highland Park Trust Company 
become members of what was thereupon des- 
ignated as “Guardian Detroit Group, Inc.” 
Shortly thereafter the bank of Dearborn, 
situated near the Ford industries, became a 
unit. A few days later A. C. Bloomfield, 
president of the National Union Bank & 
Trust Company of Jackson, Mich., another 
proposed affiliate of the Guardian Group, 
announced that 84 per cent of the stock of 
that institution has been deposited by its 
stockholders under the provisions of the 
plan submitted by the directors in order to 
make this institution a member of the Group. 


ings Bank 


Guardian 


The directorate of the Guardian Group of 
financial institutions includes men prominent 
in the commercial and industrial life of De- 


troit and Michigan, executives of corpora- 
tious identified with products and services 
known the world over. 


The First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Port Huron was organized in 1871. At 
present it has capital and surplus exceeding 
$500,000 and deposits of more than $6,000,000. 
The recently deceased Gus Hill was active 
and instrumental in. this bank’s_ steady 
growth and in the installation of the trust 
department, which has resources of several 
million dollars. The officers are D. D. Brown, 
president ; F. E. Beard, vice-president ; David 
MacTaggart, vice-president; A. C. 
eashier: A. D. Adams, assistant cashier; G. 
F. Collins, assistant cashier; Ira Bricker, 
trust officer. The directors are D. D. Brown, 
F. E. Beard, F. J. Dixon, E. A. Haynes, W. L. 
Jenks. D. MacTaggart. H. MeMorran, H. L. 
Stevens. Wm. J. Willson, L. S. Wilson. 

The Federal Commercial & Saviags Bank 
Was organized in 1889 and has capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits exceeding S700,- 
000 and deposits of $7,500,000. This institu- 
tion also has a trust department. The offi- 
eers are: A. D. Bennett, chairman of the 
board; S. A. Graham, president; L. A. Weil, 
S. L. Boyce and W. D. Smith, vice-presidents ; 
R. T. Jackson, cashier; F. C. Wellman, H. W. 
Maitland, E. N. Branagan, L. R. Morton and 
H. M. Thomas, assistant cashiers. The di- 
rectors are Samuel L. Boyce, Albert D. Ben- 
nett, John A. Fead, Stephen A. Graham, Phil 
Higer, Henry Marx, J. B. Sperry, Oscar B. 
Mueller, Albert B. Parfet, William D. Smith, 
Louis A. Weil, John A. Anderson. 

The directorate of the Guardian 
Group, Inc. consists of H. E. Bodman, chair- 
man Guardian Trust Company; Edsel  B. 
Ford, president Ford Motor Company; John 
C. Grier, Jr., president, Guardian Detroit 
Company: Sherwin A. Hill of Messrs. War- 
ren, Hill & Hamblen, attorneys; Ernest Kanz- 
ler, president Universal Credit Corporation ; 
Robert O. Lord, president Guardian Detroit 
Bank; Fred T. Murphy, chairman Guardian 
Detroit Bank; Phelps Newberry, vice-presi- 
dent Guardian Detroit Bank: James L. 
Waish, vice-president Guardian Detroit Bank. 


Lassen, 


Detroit 


The officers of the Guardian Detroit Group, 
Ine., are Henry E. Bodman, chairman; Rob- 
ert O. Lord, president; John C. Grier, Jr., 
James L. Walsh and Phelps Newberry, vice- 
presidents ; K. Walker, 


Lewis secretary. 
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HERALDRY ADAPTED TO BANKING 

While heraldic designs and coat of arms 
are usually associated with the old feudalis- 
tic days and “when knighthood was in 
flower,’ the spirit of heraldry is symbolized 
today in the seemingly, prosaic but in fact, 
no less graphic and attractive use of trade- 
marks in business and especially in bank- 
ing. Many banks and trust companies have 
their own familiar and distinctive trade- 
marks, incorporated on checks, letterheads 
and in their advertising literature. Aside 
from their purely advertising value’ such 
trademarks are very often emblematic of 
past achievements, permanency, traditions 
and guarantee of future performance. In 
fact there are many of our oldest banks and 
trust companies which have come to regard 
their distinctive trademarks or emblems as 
among their strongest assets. 


It remains for the Todd Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of super- 
safety paper for checks and bankers’ sup- 


plies, to give due emphasis to the very tan- 
gible values that inhere in the use of coat 
of arms or emblems for banks and trust 
companies. In a colorful and attractive lit- 
tle issued by the Bankers Supply 
Division of the Todd Company, entitled 
“Heraldry in Banking.” the subject receives 
enlightening treatment in text and illustra- 
tive contents. The booklet traces the de- 
velopment and use of heraldic design in the 
banking and the dignity and dis- 
tinctive appeal which is possible by means 
of exclusively designed checks. 

It should 
and trust 


hooklet 


business 


require no argument 
company 


for bank 
managements to realize 
that they overlook an important asset when 
they fail to distinguish their checks or other 
paper by means of emblems that not only 
earry something of the spirit of the organi- 
zation but become immediately identified with 
the bank, whether employed on checks, let- 
ter heads or in advertising. Such emblems 
also bear a peculiarly appropriate relation- 
ship to the dignity and character of services 
rendered by banks and trust companies. 
There is also a particular adaptability of 
appropriate emblems to give accept to trust 
service, conveying the elements of fidelity 
and permanence. The Todd Company has 
established a special background design serv- 
ice which provides exclusiveness in safety 
check design for the average bank at rea- 
sonable cost. 

It will repay readers of Trust CoMPANIES 
to write to the Bankers Supply Division of 
the Todd Company at Rochester, N. Y., for 
copies of “Heraldry in Banking.” 
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Golden Spike 


On May 10, 1869, at Prom- 
ontory, Utah, Senator Le- 
land Stanford drove the 
golden spike which united 
the East with the West by 


rail. 


Even at that early date, 
banks now welded into the 
Bank of America were help- 
ing to build the West. To- 
day, the benefit of this half 
a century of experience is 


available at more than 140 
branches throughout Cali- 
fornia. 
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Berore the founding of the New York 
Clearing House, this institution became the 
meeting place of New York banks for the 
exchange of checks—an early mark of the 
esteem in which The Bank of America has 
been held by its associates from its inception. 
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TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 


GERMAN TREATISE ON EVOLUTION OF 
CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP 

We had already the occasion to direct the 
attention of our readers to a treatise writ- 
ten in German on the evolution and the prac- 
tical application of the trust-idea in Eng- 
land and the United States. Inadvertently 
we attributed this book to Professor Dr. 
Srnst Heymann of Berlin, whereas its ac- 
tual author is Dr. Hermann M. Roth, a 
member of the Munich Bar who spent a con- 
siderable time in this country. 

While the book represents the first com- 
prehensive survey of the historical develop- 
ment of trusteeship which has ever been 
made by a German writer, it attracts spe- 
cial interest in that it also depicts the social, 
eultural and political background of this de- 
velopment. The author who did an extensive 
research-work and whose warm and sincere 
interest in the subject covered is apparent, 
traces the origins of trusteeship back to early 
German jurisprudence, also referring to ap- 
plications in Roman law, and then describes 
the unique and marvelous progress of the 
trust-idea on English and American soil. 

It is with keen interest that the reader 
learns of how the trust-idea exercised its in- 
finence on the form of the English feudal 


system, how it gave rise to the estate-settle- 


TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 


ments of the English gentry, to the institu- 
tion of charitable trusts, to the conception of 
the “Unincorporate Body” and to the now- 
so-important investment trust. Special praise 
is paid to the development of the American 
trust company as applying the highest prin- 
ciples of trusteeship to modern 
and financial life. In connection therewith 
the author also explains the various types 
of corporate trusts as executed by American 
trust companies. He further presents the 
history of corporation trusts and voting 
trusts, refers to the functions of the trustee 
incorporated in the Dawes Plan and stresses 
the importance of the various provisions de- 
fining the powers of American corporate trus- 
tees as contained in the mortgage- and trust- 
indentures covering German bond issues in 
the United States. In a last chapter the 
author examines the conditions prevailing 
in Germany as to the advisability of giving 
private and corporate trusteeship a definite 
status in the German legal system, and ree- 
ommends enabling legislation. 


business— 


The degree of Doctor of Commercial Sci- 
ence has been conferred upon President R. 8. 
Hecht of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans by Oglethorpe Unive:z- 
sity. 
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EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Utica Trust & Deposit Company 
of Utica, N. Y., J. Francis Day was elected 
chairman of the board and Graham Coven- 
try, vice-president, was elected president. 
Mr. Day served as secretary from the organi- 
zation of the company and was elected vice- 
president in 1911 and on the death of Mr. 
Sherman in 1912 was elected president. 

Mr. Coventry is a graduate of Harvard 
University in the Class of 1906. He came 
to the Utica Trust & Deposit Company in 
a clerical position in 1908. He was made 
assistant secretary in 1910, secretary in 1912 
and vice-president in 1920. He was one of 
the organizers of the Utica Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and was the 
first president of the Oneida-Herkimer 
County Bankers Association. Both Mr. Day 
and Mr. Coventry have been active in all 
of the civil projects in Utiea. 

The Utica Trust & Deposit Company was 
organized and opened for business in 1899 
Utica’s first trust company. The first 
president was James S. Sherman, then rep- 
resentative in Congress from this district 


as 


J. Francis Day 
Who has relinquished the Presidency to become Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Utica Trust and Deposit 
Company of New York 


and afterwards Vice-President of the United 
States, and the secretary was J. Francis Day. 

The original capital was $200,000. On 
three different occasions the capital stock 
been increased and at three different 
times the company has been obliged to en- 
large its banking quarters in order to han- 
dle increased business. After thirty years 
of well rendered service it occupies a fore- 
most position in Utica and the Mohawk 
Valley. 


} ‘ 
nas 


John Fischer has been appointed an as- 
sistant treasurer of the Bank of New York 
& Trust Company. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has filed an application for permission 
to open and occupy a branch office at Detroit, 
Mich. 

Michael W. Rayens, president of the Unit- 
ed Electric Service, and Edward R. West, 
president of the E. R. West Coffee Company 
of New York and Chicago, have been elected 
directors of the Harriman National 
& Trust Company of New York. 


Sank 


GRAHAM COVENTRY 


Who has been elected President of the Utica Trust and 


aS 
Francis Day, who has become chairman of the Board 


Deposit Company of Utica, New York, succeeding 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
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Indicating stabilized and improved bank- 
ing and business relations between the Unit- 
ed States and Mexico, the National City 
Bank of New York has opened its first 
branch office in Mexico City. The branch is 
under the management of William B. Rich- 
ardson, formerly manager of the National 
City branch in Genoa, Italy, and identified 
with the National City organization for the 
past fifteen years. The new unit is the 
ninety-first which National City maintains 
in twenty-four countries and will offer full 
banking and investment facilities to its 
clients. 

Cordial cooperation from official as well 
as established financial and banking inter- 
ests in Mexico was indicated at an informal 
banquet following the opening of the branch 
office in Mexico City at which 200 represen- 
tatives of other financial and business inter- 
ests were present and at which felicitations 
were read from President Portes Gil and 
Finance Minister Louis Montes de Oea. 

Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the National City Bank. The election 
of Mr. Swope to the National City board 
marks the first occasion on which he has as- 
sociated himself as a director in any enter- 
prise outside the electric and power field and 
marks also the resumption of an active as- 
sociation between himself and Charles E. 
Mitchell, chairman of the bank, the ground- 
work of which was laid more than thirty 
years ago when both were in the employ of 
the Western Electric Company. 

The National City Bank has opened a new 
branch in the Lenox Hill section, at 167 East 
Seventy-second street. This is the thirty- 
fifth branch of the bank in Greater New 
York. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK ESTABLISHES BRANCH IN MEXICO CITY 











WHERE THE NEW BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CITY 
BANK Is LOCATED IN MEXICO CITY 


W. K. Hardt, president of the Integrity 
Trust Company is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade of the Pennsylvania 
Pankers Association, which is actively co- 
operating with the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations, to foster 
the business of the port of Philadelphia. 

The State of New York contributed §$843,- 
312,795 to Federal income tax receipts for the 
past fiscal year, representing nearly one- 
third of the total for the nation. 
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WHY SO MANY BANK MERGERS? 
Ralph W. 
Mississippi 


Bugbee, vice-president of the 
Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, writes to the point on the subject of 
numerous bank and trust company 
which have been consummated 
past few years. He says: 
banks follows almost 


mergers 
during the 
“The merging of 
necessarily the mer- 
that have been taking place in com- 
mercial and industrial lines. In many in- 
stances it is not a matter of choice but one 
of necessity if the banks are to keep pace 
with the trend of the times. Large corpora- 
tions prefer to do business with large banks. 
Not only that, but because of the law which 
restricts the size of loans made to one cus- 
tomer of a bank to a certain percentage of 
its capital. surplus, and undivided profits, 
large corporations must do business with big 
banks in order to get the credit accommo- 
dations they need for their gigantic opera- 
tions. 

“Aside from the fact that larger business 
organizations command banking accommo- 
dations of greater scale, and prefer to deal 


cers 


with a few large banks rather than a great 
number of small ones, the earning possi- 
bilities of large financial institutions are 


correspondingly greater. And those earnings 
come through the same economy of large- 
scale operation, and giving the public better 
service. Better earnings, of course, come 
partly as a result of more efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. 

“From the standpoint of the customers, 
greater specialization in various departments 
and phases of business made possible through 
the creation of larger banks, is a distinct 
benefit. For instance, in many large insti- 
tutions certain officers handle certain types 
of accounts, and make it their business to 
know all they can about the industries repre- 
sented by their particular group of cus- 
tomers. A larger trust department naturally 
can afford to have more highly-trained spe- 
cialists; a larger investment department is 
in a position to render a broader service.” 


UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND MOURNS 
DEATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
DIRECTOR 
The management of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland mourns the loss through 
death of Oliver Mead Stafford, one of its 
vice-presidents and directors, and of Henry 
Ss. Pickands, another valued member of its 
hoard of directors. Mr. Stafford passed 
away at his home in Cleveland Heights at 
the age of 78 and enjoyed a long and useful 
career. In 1883 he was of the 


one organ- 
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Plainfield, N. J. 


Assets of $22,600,000.00 





























izers of the Broadway Savings & Trust Com- 
pany and in 1887 he organized the Woodland 
Avenue Savings & Trust Company. In ad- 
dition to his banking duties Mr. Stafford re- 
organized the Turner Worsted Mills Com- 
pany and for fifty years was president and 
last year chairman of the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Company. In the field of insurance he 
organized the O. M. Stafford-Goss-Bedell 
Company, now the Brooks & Stafford Com- 
pany, of which he was vice-president. He 
was also president of the Sheriff Street Mar- 
ket & Storage Company and director of Can- 
field Oil Company. He was likewise promi- 
nent in civic and philanthropic activities. 

Henry S. Pickands, aged 538, was member 
of the firm of Pickands, Mather & Company. 
Besides being a member of the firm of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Company, which was founded 
jointly by his father, the late Colonel James 
Pickands and Samuel Mather, he was a di- 
rector of the Union Trust Company, direc- 
tor of the American Shipbuilding Company, 
member of the executive committee of the 
Empire Steel Company, and a director of 
the Great Lakes Towing Company, and a 
director of the many steel and transportation 
concerns affiliated with Pickands, Mather & 
Company. 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 





PROGRAM OF EXPANSION BY EXCHANGE MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY PUR- 


BANK GROUP OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Following completion of the imposing new 
building which pierces the skyline of ‘Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and the merger with the Centra! 
National Bank and Trust Company, the Ex- 
change National Bank and the Exchange 
Trust Company of that city, have embarked 
upon a policy of expansion which is state- 
wide in scope. Interests affiliated with the 
Exchange Bank group have within the past 
few months purchased or obtained substan- 
tial stock interest in a chain of eight insti- 
tutions in Oklahoma City, Guthrie, Ada, Mc- 
Alester, Atoka, Sapulpa, Cherokee and Tis- 
homingo. All of these institutions are sound 
and successful organizations and the plan is 
to increase their efficiency and especially 
their services to respective communities. One 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
system which the Exchange Banks are build 
ing up is the diversity of interests repre- 
sented in the territory they serve. One of 
the objects of this affiliation is to provide a 
greater degree of mobility and larger re- 
source of banking wealth for the develon- 
ment of Oklahoma industry, business and 
financial enterprise. 

It is announced by Harry H. Rogers, presi- 
dent of the Exchange National Bank and of 
the Exchange Trust Company, whose genius 
is mainly at the back of these new develop- 
ments, that when the program is completed 
the capital structure of the Exchange Nna- 
tional and its affiliated corporations will be 
in excess of $10,000,000. Total resources of 
the Exchange Banks is now over $75,000,000. 
Part of the new program is the recent an 
nouncement of new issue of stock which will 
provide additional capital funds of §$2.- 
000,000, which will bring the capital of the 
Exchange National to $3,000,000 with surplus 
and undivided profits of over $5,500,000. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


CHASES MAIN BUILDING OF SEABOARD 
NATIONAL 

To provide adequate accommodation for 
its main office operations the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York has arranged 
to purchase the handsome new building at 
Broad and Beaver streets completed a few 
years ago as headquarters for the Seaboard 
National Bank which is to be merged shortly 
with the Equitable Trust Company. When 
the Seaboard transfers its main office to the 
Equitable Trust skyscraper the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company will move its main 
office to the former Seaboard Building from 
its present headquarters at 139 Broadway 
which will be continued as a branch or unit 
office. The Seabeard Bank Building is a 
ten-story structure, erected in 1920. At the 
time of its completion it was awarded first 
prize by the Downtown League as the best 
building erected in the previous year. 





SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING WHICH HAS 

BEEN PURCHASED AND WILL BE OCCUPIED AS THE 

MAIN OFFICE OF THE MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
CoMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PIONEER TRUST COMPANY OF THE NATIONAL, CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


F Street at 9th, N. W. 
17th St. at G, N. W. 

















RECORD IN WRITING GROUP INSURANCE 

To signalize the completion of the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the Equitable Life In- 
sulance Company on July 26, 1929, a 100-day 
campaign was inaugurated last spring to se- 
cure $100,006,000 of hew group life insur- 
ance under the Equitable plan. The cam- 
paign enlisted the entire field force and was 
also conducted as a testimonial to Vice-presi- 
dent William J. Graham. At the expiration 
of the 100 days considerably over 100 mil- 
lions of new group insurance was written 
and the record handed to Vice-president Gra- 
ham upon his return from Europe on the 
initial record-breaking run of the liner 
Bremen. es 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY NAMED EX. 

ECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is hamed as executor and trustee in the re- 
cently probated will of the late Dr. Edwin R. 
Campbell, who leaves an estate valued at 
over $10,000,000. Dr. Campbell was a retired 
physician and son-in-law of William C. Du- 
rant, the automobile manufacturer. The bulk 
of the estate is left to a son, who is also 
named as executor and trustee, and to a 
daughter. If either die without issue pro- 
vision is made for bestowing the residue or 
principal to the University of Toronto for 
medical research, 


The First National Bank, the Dexter Hor- 
ton National Bank and the Seattle National 
Bank of Seattle, Wash., have been merged 
under the title of the First-Seattle-Dexter 
Horton National Bank with capital and sur- 
plus of $10,000,000. M. A. Arnold is presi- 
dent. 

The Npringfield National Bank and the 
Chapin National Bank of Springfield, Mass., 
have been merged under the title of the 
Springfield Chapin National Bank & Trust 
Company with deposits of $20,000,000. 


Resources over 
$19,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER 
President 





CLEAVELAND CHILDS JOINS MANUFAC- 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY 

Henry ©. Von Elm, president of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York, an- 
nounces that Cleaveland V. Childs has be- 
come associated with that institution in the 
capacity of «a vice-president. Mr. Childs 
comes to the bank from the commercial pa- 
per and investment securities house of Hath- 
away & Company, in which he has been a 
partner for many years, 

Mr. Child’s first experience after his gradu- 
ation from college was with the New Jersey 
Registration & Trust Company in the techni- 
cal operations incident to the organization 
of corporations under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey. Following this he joined the 
National Park Bank of New York, where he 
specialized in credits. Seven years later he 
was appointed credit manager of Hathaway, 
Smith, Folds & Company, later becoming a 
parner in that firm and in its successor, the 
present firm of Hathaway & Company. He 
is a member of the National Association of 
Credit Men and of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates. 


The Commercial Guardian Trust & Say- 
ings Bank of Toledo, O., reports deposits of 
$29,223,000; capital, $1,400,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,725,875. 

The Union Title & Trust Company has 
been organized at Fort Worth, Texas, with 
capital of $600,000. 

J. H. Hillman, Jr., chairman of the board 
of the Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, has been elected a director of 
the United Engineering and Foundry Com- 
pany. 

The Asbury Park Trust Company of As- 
bury Park, N. J., has been converted into a 
national bank under the title of Asbury Park 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
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W. W. POWELL COMPLETES THIRTY 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


W. W. Powell, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Cal., recently completed 
thirty years of continuous service with that 
organization. Joining the company 
young man in 1899, Mr. Powell directed his 
untiring and energetic efforts to the title in- 
surance department until November, 1918. 
From 1906 to 1918 he was in charge of the 
Pasadena office of this company, then trans- 
ferred to the trust department. 





as a 


Two years later, in 1920, Mr, Powell was 


W. W. POWELL 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles, who has completed 30 years of 
service with that institution. 
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elevated to the position of vice-president and 
in March of 1923 was appointed trust officer. 
During the short period of six years since he 
has been guiding the destinies of that de- 
partment of the company, the total trust as- 
sets of the concern have increased by almost 
65 per cent, placing it among the leading 
trust companies of California. 

Mr. Powell has been a prominent figure in 
the trust section of the California Bankers’ 
Association, and by his wise and conservative 
policies in the handling of the many millions 
of dollars entrusted to his care by clients 
of the company, has won the admiration of 
a wide circle of friends among 
financial, real estate and professional men. 
Aside from the position which he holds with 
the Title Insurance & Trust Company, Mr. 
Powell is president of the Carson Estate 
Company and a director of Coulter Dry 
Goods Company and the R. A. Rowan Co. 











business, 


IMPROVED FARMING CONDITIONS IN 
IOWA 

National Bank of Des Moines 
valuable service to agricul- 
tural interests in that state by conducting 
a statewide survey which refutes exagger- 
ated impressions as to agricultural distress 
and conditions in Iowa. The conclusions, as 
hased upon returns from 784 bankers of the 
state, shows marked improvement in general 
farming conditions, pronounced reduction in 
farm loan mortgages as compared with five 
years fewer foreclosures, stabilized 
land values, more scientific metheds and with 
more than one-third of total farm 
free of encumbrances of any kind. 


The Iowa 
has rendered a 


ago; 


ncreage 


John Joy Edson, chairman of the board 
of the Washington Loan & Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., has been re-elected 


a trustee of George Washington University, 
having served in that capacity since 1901. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
ARTHUR B. CODY 

Members of the family of the late Arthur 
B. Cody, who was chairman of the board 
of the Cody Trust Company of Chicago at 
the time of his death in March, 1928, have 
distributed a printed memorial which is 
gratefully received by business associates 
and the many friends of the departed. To 
all those who cherish the memory of Arthur 
B. (Cody, this little booklet serves to recall 
a rare personality which blended qualities of 
unfailing kindness, sympathy and ready un- 
derstanding with high conceptions of busi- 
ness and professional integrity. Among the 
names which are enshrined in Chicago’s ros- 
ter of outstanding men there are few which 
are more creditably and distinctively iden- 
tified with all that is best in that city’s busi- 
ness and professional life than that of the 
Cody family. The printed memorial bears 
testimony to the sincerity and faithfulness 
with which Arthur B. Cody carried on the 
traditions which he inherited from his for- 
bears. 

The memorial booklet contains the touch- 
ing tribute paid to Arthur B. Cody at his 
graveside by his close friend of many years, 
the Rey. Charles W. Gilkey. He speaks 
feelingly of Mr. Cody's genius for friend- 
ship, of his loyalty in all relationships and 
his profound spiritual: life which triumphed 
over physical affliction. 

The esteem in which the late Arthur B. 
Cody was held by his business associates, 
is expressed in the following resolutions 
adopted by the directors of the Cody Trust 
Company and which are reproduced in the 
memorial booklet, as follows: 

“The gavel has slipped from his hand, yet 
he is present today, and the spirit of gener- 
osity and kindness, of sympathy and confi- 
dence, which he radiated by his presence, 
still fills this room. All his life he justified his 
birth and all with whom he e¢ane in con- 
tact were refreshed, stimulated, and bene- 
tited by his friendship. Arthur B. Cody was 
a masterful man of initiative, of purpose, of 
courage, all of which he conveyed to others 
without stint and without partiality. His 
sense of honor and business integrity was 
demonstrated so often that it became en 
axiom with his associates. In truth it may 
be said that this companionship with our 
departed friend is of greater value in the 
life of each of us than all the rewards from 
labor's fruitage. He bequeathed to each 
such highmindedness of purpose and such 
superb courage in physical affliction as are 
rarely seen and will never be forgotten.” 





THE 


NEW 
SUPER-SAFETY 
PAPER 


1s 


SEVEN TIMES 
More Durable 


A check should remain for many years 
a permanent usable record. The new 
Super-Safety Check Paper was designed 
only for check use—a strong, tough light 
paper with a life at least seven times 
longer than that of the usual check paper. 

And long life is only one of its features. 
The new Super-Safety Paper has an ex- 
traordinary ability to resist sharp fold- 
ing. It has a writing surface on which 
ink instantly ‘“‘takes’’ without blurring 
or blotting. Its strength is phenomenal— 
the natural result of long, tough fiber 
used in its making. 

Super-Safety Checks carry a ‘‘service 
of protection”’ for depositors by exposing 
immediately, with a glaring spot, any 
attempt to alter them. They are never 
sold in blank sheets. Made only to in- 
dividual order, and guarded as the Gov- 
ernment guards bank-note paper. Sur- 
prisingly low-priced. Return the coupon 
for samples. Bankers’ Supply Division, 
The Todd Company. (Established 1899.) 
Rochester, Chicago, New York, St. Paul, 
Denver, Dallas, Birmingham, Buffalo. 


guPER-SAFETy 


1S 
8ank Creck 


Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd Company t 
1152 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me more information about Super- 


Safety Checks made of the Super-Safety Paper, Hl 
INURE OP OMNIS 5 ic Soc hive cee eee Sooo | 
RST OR ONIONS os a ass ower ee ] 
PR ia tsa cake ye tle uk dae et edara ee een j 
RRS hata dS a hastiu Gon th eacadae eo win a are Sean errs | 


Distinguish your service with Super-Safety 
checks on the new check paper. 


8-29 
mae ee ee ET A ES OS 
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TO TRUST COMPANIES, Institutions, and 
Estates, Halsey, Stuart & Co. offers the service of 
a large, well informed, investment banking organi- 
zation. It is able to submit a diversified list cf suit- 
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able bonds, of its own origination, regarding which 


it can supply complete information. It can often be 
helpful in the analysis of holdings and in supplying 


dependable data and information that may be needed 


from time to time. In such matters we welcome the 


opportunity to render assistance. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


© Halsey, Stuart & Co. 1929 














GARAGE FOR CUSTOMERS OF FIRST 
WISCONSIN BANKING GROUP 


Progressive bank managements are Wwolh- 
dering how they may relieve automobile con- 
gestion in the vicinity of their buildings and 
provide parking space for their customers. 
The First Wisconsin group of banks in Mil- 
waukee will solve the problem by the con- 
struction of a garage building, eight and one- 
half stories in height, exclusively for the 
use of its customers, patrons, offices and oth- 
ers associated or having business with the 
First Wisconsin institutions. The garage will 
accommodate 400 cars and will have all mod- 
ern conveniences and Store 
space will be available on the Water 
street side. 


accessories. 
East 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar for the 
common stock of Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar for the 
first preferred stock of the Birmingham Gas 
Company. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
announced the appointment of John L. Tim- 
oney as an assistant treasurer. 





GARAGE BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 

SPECIAL CONVENIENCE OF CUSTOMERS OF THE 

First WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK AND AFFILIA- 
TIONS, AS WELL AS FOR TENANTS. 
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Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Three and One-Half Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, 





The Oldest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $75,000,000.00. 


HAWAII 





NEW TRUST COMPANY AT MT. 
CLEMENS, MICH. 

Macy E. Watkins has been elected vice- 
president and trust officer of the newly or- 
ganized Macomb County Trust Company of 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. Mr. Watkins was formerly 
affiliated with the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit in the business extension depart- 
ment. He came to Detroit in 1927, from 
Indianapolis, where he was estate tax officer 
and trust officer of the City Trust Company. 

The Macomb County Trust Company was 
organized by bankers from the entire county 
to centralize and thus strengthen trust busi- 
ness. The company has a capital stock of 
$150,000 and a surplus of $50,000, making a 
total capitalization of $200,000. It opened 
for business June 15, with Charles Niemetta 
as president, Mr. Watkins as executive vice- 
president and trust officer, and H. E. Beecher, 
of the Citizens State Savings Bank of New 
Baltimore, as vice-president. 





The Metropolitan Trust Company of De- 
troit has issued a neat little booklet telling 
“How a Trust Company May Serve You.” 
The booklet was distributed recently in con- 
nection with the opening of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company in its new quarters. 


ALEXANDER FOSTER ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

Thomas Neal, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Detroit, with offices in 
the First National Bank Building, announces 
the appointment of Alexander H. Foster as 
a vice-president of the company. Mr. Foster, 
who joined the Equitable Trust Company in 


January, has had charge of the trust es- 
tates and, business extension departments. 


He has been identified with all phases of 
trust company practice during the last four- 
teen years. 





The Richland Savings & Banking Com- 
pany of Mansfield, O., has established a trust 
department and changed its name to the 
Richland Trust Company. 

Merger of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
and the National City Bank of Akron, O., was 
agreed upon at a special meeting of directors 
of both banks recently. The consolidated in- 
stitution will be known as the First City 
Trust & Savings Bank and will operate un- 
der a state charter, with resources of over 


$50,000,000. 


The Sweetwater Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has been organized at Sweetwater, 
Tenn., with capital of $75,000. 
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AMALGAMATION OF THE FOREMAN BANKS WITH THE STATE 
BANK OF CHICAGO 


Chicago’s third largest banking organiza- 
tion came into existence recently when the 
Foreman Banks were amalgamated with the 
State Bank of Chicago and commanding ag- 
gregate resources of $222,000,000. This rep- 
resents the fifth major combination within 
the past year which involved Chicago’s larg- 
est banks and trust companies into a new 
series of alignments. 

The Foreman Banks and the State Bank 
cf Chicago go into the consolidation on a 
share for share The new Foreman 
National Bank, which will be the principal 
organization of the consolidated group, will 
issue 110,000 shares of $100 par value. Of 
this 60,000 shares will go to the present 
Foreman National stockholders and 50,000 
shares to the State Bank stockholders. These 
respective amounts exactly equal the present 
outstanding shares of the two consolidating 
banks. 

Resulting from the union, there will be 
three separate units consisting of the Fore- 
man National Bank, the Foreman-State Bank 
& Trust Company and the Foreman National 
Corporation. Into the first named, which 
will have an invested capital of approximate- 
ly $25,000,000, will be concentrated the com- 
mercial and foreign business of both present 


basis. 


The trust, savings and 
loans business will be segregated to the Fore- 
man-State Bank & Trust Company which will 
have an invested capital of approximately 
$5,000,000. The recently formed Foreman 
National Corporation will be expanded to 
have an invested capital of $8,000,000 and 
take over the entire investment business. 
The stock of the Foreman-State Bank & 
Trust Company and Foreman National Cor- 
poration will be owned or trusteed for the 
benefit of the stockholders of the Foreman 
National Bank. Combined resources cof the 
merged banks as of the date of the last bank 
eall, June 29, 1929, totaled $221,780,574, with 
deposits $179,673,518. 
Executive officers of the 
will be Oscar G. 


banks. mortgage 


new institution 
Foreman, chairman of the 
executive committee of both banks: Harold 
FE. Foreman, chairman of the board of both 
banks; Oscar H. Haugan, vice-chairman of 
both banks; Walter W. Head, president of 
both banks, and Gerhard Foreman, president 
of the Foreman National Corporation. Mem- 
hers of both boards of directors will form 
the new board and the officers of both banks 
will continue as officers of the consolidation. 
All employees will be retained by the merged 
institutions. Leroy A. Goddard, vice-chair- 


COMPLETING FORMALITIES OF THE MERGER BETWEEN THE FOREMAN BANKS AND THE STATE BANK 
OF CHICAGO 

Left to right: Harold E. Foreman, chairman of board of merged banks; Walter W. Head, 

president; Oscar H. Haugan, vice-chairman; Oscar G. Foreman, chairman of executive committee 
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man of the State Bank board, will continue 
an active interest in the new institution as 
a member of its board of directors. 

It is planned to effect the physical amalga- 
mation when the banking quarters in the new 
Foreman National Bank building are com- 
pleted. The merged banks will occupy the 
new quarters. The State Bank building 
will be owned and operated by the newly 
formed institution. 


In behalf of the State Bank of Chicago, 
Walter W. Head, president, stated: “The 


State Bank represents growth from an origi- 
nal plan, carefully nurtured by Helge A. 
Haugan, John R. Lindgren and associates, 
the senior Haugan being the father of Henry 
A. Haugan, who succeeded his father in the 
conduct of the State Bank until his untimely 


death. I speak not only for myself, but for 
Mr. Haugan and the other officers of the 
State Bank, when I say that the deciding 






































THE New FoREMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
WHICH WILL BE OCCUPIED BY THE COMBINED 
FOREMAN BANKS AND STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
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factor in the merger was that we knew that 
officials of the Foreman banks would con- 
tinue the traditions of the State Bank of 
Chicago as represented by Mr. Haugan and 
ussociates. I have known Oscar G. Fore- 
man and other members of the Foreman fam- 


ily intimately and most pleasantly for a 
great many years. The traditions of both 
banks for over half a century have been 


along identical lines. 
natural one.” 


Thus the alliance is a 


IMPROVED COURT DECISIONS REPORT- 
ING SERVICE 

Announcement is made of the purchase of 
the Court Decisions Reporting Corporation 
by the Commerce Clearing House, Ine., the 
loose-leaf service division of the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of New York. This 
change in ownership will interest many thou- 
sands of subscribers because of important 
improvements in service which are to be in- 
troduced. A new feature will be the index- 
ing of the complete Selective Service which 
covers also practically every higher court 
decision, so that the subscriber is assured of 
having his attention directed to all cases in 


which he may be particularly interested. 
The manner of reporting and interpreting 


the decisions so that subscribers 
prehend their significance without wading 
through a mass of legal technicalities or 
precedents, is also a valuable feature of this 
service. 


may com- 


Following are among the improvements te 
be provided in the Court Decisions Reporting 
Department of the Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc.: an improved system of selec- 
tion, the review of all decisions of the high- 
er courts. availability to subscribers of all 
such decisions, a comprehensive system of 
current indexing, provisions for tables of 
cases, and speed in reporting and furnishing 
full opinions. 

Offices of the corporation are located in 
New York at 120 Broadway and in Chicago 
at 529 S. Franklin street. 


SCENE OF WASHINGTON’S COURTSHIP 

Frank V. Baldwin, vice-president of the 
Empire Trust Company of New York, has 
purchased the historic old Grove estate and 
mansion in Kent County, Virginia, where 
there still stands the old oak tree under 
which George Washington paid courtship and 
first met Mrs. Curtis. Mr. Baldwin plans 
to restore the estate and the old Grove man- 
sion to its Colonial grandeur. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 
Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 





N. W. AYER & SON COMPLETE SIXTY 
YEARS OF SERVICE 

As one of the oldest and largest of Amer- 
ica’s most successful advertising organiza- 
tions, N. W. Ayer & Son of Philadelphia re- 
cently completed sixty years of service. To 
signalize the close of six decades of service 
the firm took possession of its handsome new 
thirteen-story building which faces the his- 
toric Washington Square. In its new quar- 
ters N. W. Ayer & Son have established an 
equipment which spells the last word in mod- 
ern advertising service. 

During its sixty years of development the 
firm of N. W. Ayer & Son has been influen- 
tial in breaking new trails and providing 
services which have made advertising such 
a potential force in American prosperity and 
salesmanship. This firm was the first to put 
into force the standardized commission for 
agents and to F. Wayland Ayer is also ac- 
corded the credit of having introduced the 
first “copy department” which marked a new 
era in advertising service. 

It was in 1869 that Francis Wayland Ayer, 
first established the agency and taking into 
partnership his father, Nathan Wheeler 
Ayer. In the Washington Square home of 
the organization there are more than 600 
men and women employed. Branch offices 
are maintained in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco. A recent issue of 
“The Girard Letter” published by the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, contains an 
article which describes the development of 
American advertising and the important part 
which the firm of N. W. Ayer & Son have 
maintained in this field. 


The Columbia Trust Company of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, which has been very successful 
in developing trust business, reports resources 
of $1,546,767; deposits $1,211,483; capital 
$200,000; surplus and undivided profits $67,- 
345. 


UNIQUE NEW STOCK RIGHTS SERVICE 
ISSUED BY PRENTICE-HALL 

Everyone dealing with stock rights will be 
interested in the new Stock Rights Service 
which has been added to the list of Prentice- 
Hall tax services. This Service fills a long- 
felt need, namely, that of supplying a reli- 
able, accurate basis for quickly figuring gain 
or loss on (1) sale of stock rights, (2) sale 
of stock on which rights have been issued 
and (3) sale of stock acquired through the 
exercise of rights. These three types of prob- 
lems, which are among the most difficult 
confronting tax men, may now be instantly 
solved by referring to alphabetically ar- 
ranged tables. 

Prentice-Hall has arranged this Service for 
instant, standard reference. First is a 
tion telling how to use the Service, reprint- 
ing the Federal Income Tax regulations, for- 
mule and rulings—explaining and illustrat- 
ing them by means of concrete examples. 
Then comes a section of quotation tables for 
the period from January 1, 1925 to December 
31, 1927, followed by separate sections for 
1928 and 1929 tables. As fast as rights are 
issued, Prentice-Hall supplements the Serv- 
ice to keep it up-to-date. The tables cover 
stocks on the principal exchanges and give 
the class of stock, basis of offering, subscrip- 
tion price, date of offering to recorded hold- 
ers, date of ex-right sale, average markei 
value on ex-right day and stock and rights, 
percentage of cost assignable to and 
rights. 


Sec- 


stock 


The 
York 
posits 


American Trust Company of New 
reports resources of $64,945,227; de- 
$53,325,309; canital $5,000,000 ; 
plus and undivided profits $1,065,018. 
The Continental Illinois Company of Chi- 
cago has announced the election of Howard 
I). Whitehouse as vice-president and C. M. 
Smits and Walter A. 
presidents. 


sur- 


Delaney as second vice- 
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BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Baltimore Trust Company which ex- 


pects soon to occupy its skyscraper building, First Camden 


which will make a new dent in the Baltimore 


skyline, reports resources of $80,631,960; de- e 
posits $68,091,000 ; capital $4,250,000 > surplus National Bank & Trust Co. 














$-+4.250,000 and undivided profits of $1,000,000. of CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
The Baltimore Trust Company maintains te Sandel 
service in eighteen branch offices besides its protects its funds in 


executive and administrative offices. Donald 


Symington is president. MOSLER VAULTS 


Frederick A. Delano, deputy chairman of seen 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond has “> 
been elected president of the Stable Money | A ee ears 
Association. = 












The American Trust Company has been 
organized at Mobile, Ala., with capital of 
$500,000 and surplus of $250,000. 

The Mutual Benefit Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is being organized at Columbia, Tenn. 
with capital of $100,000. 

J. L. Fisher, vice-president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of Salisbury, has 
heen elected president of the North Carolina 




























Bankers’ Association. — 
The men’s new dormitory of Olivet College Philadelphia, Pa. 
is to be called “Blair Hall” in honor of 
Frank W. Blair, president of the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, and a member of the board Four vault doors, having a com- 
of trustees of Olivet College. bined weight of nearly a quarter 


of a million pounds, guard the 
entrances to the steel-lined vaults 
of this bank 


The Mosler sealed-key locks on the 
Safe Deposit Boxes are certified 
pick-proof by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 





Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 








THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and 
Safes in the World 


FACTORIES: ITAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
PORTLAND 






BOSTON 






CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 
FreED M. SIBLEY 





















President of the Sibley Lumber Company, who has been 
elected a director of the Central Trust Company of Detroit 
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TO PROTECT 
HIS PROPERTY 


REPRESENTATION IN CHICAGO 


Management and Disposition of Local Real 


Estate for non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois 


Special Facilities for the handling of State and 


Federal Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TATLE & TRUST COMNPARY 


69 WEST WASHINGTON 


STREET 


Assets over $35,000,000 


No Demand Liabilities 





Protected Trust Investinents 


MERGER OF CHASE NATIONAL AND NATIONAL PARK BANK 
EFFECTIVE 


On August 24th the merger of the National 
Park Bank of New York with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank went into effect, giving the com- 
bined institution deposits of $1,200,000,000, 
with total resources of over $1,700,000,000, 
including those of the affiliated Chase Se- 
curities Corporation. To carry out the 
terms of the merger the capital of the Chase 
National has been inereased from $80,000,000 
to $705,000,000 and with surplus and undi- 
vided profits of over $130,000,000, making 
combined capitalization of about $288,000,000. 
Of the additional 1,250,000 shares, 750,000 
were to stockholders of the National Park 
Bank in a share-for-share exchange, after an 
equalizing stock dividend of 500,000 shares 
paid to shareholders of the Chase of record 
at the close of business August 23d, in the 
ratio of one new share for each eight held. 

The Chase Securities Corporation will have 
capital funds totaling about $106,250,000, 
following its merger with the Parkbane Cor- 
peration. Including the capital funds of the 
securities company, the institution will have 
eapital funds of over $340,000,000. 


Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the Chase. 
ecntinues in the senior executive position, 
while Charles S. McCain, president of the 
National Park, has become president of the 
enlarged bank. He Robert = L. 
Clarkson, who has become vice-chairman of 
the board of directors. John MeHugh is 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The Chase National now operates twenty- 
eight offices in New York City and Brooklyn 
and three foreign branches. 


succeeds 


New life insurance written by forty-four 
life insurance companies, which command 82 
per cent of total business written in the 
United States, during the first quarter of 
the current year exceeded by 7.5 per cent the 
amount written during the same period last 
year. Total new business for the last quar- 
ter amounted to $3,167.287,000 as compared 


With $2,945,125,000 during the first quarter 
of 1928. 
Helen Burmood has been elected an as- 


sistant trust officer of the Noel State Bank of 


Chieago. 


TRUST 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $34,000,000 





STUDY COURSES AND TRAINING FOR 
TRUST MEN 

Banks and trust companies which are in- 

terested in increasing the efficiency of their 


trust department personnel and securing 
alignment of other departments to trust 
service, cannot afford to overlook the fine 


work which R. R. Bixby, president of R. R. 
sixby, Inec., of New York, is accomplishing 
in providing study courses and training fa- 
cilities. Mr. Bixby has conducted = study 
courses in many cities throughout the coun- 
try which are attended by members of trust 
department staffs as well as officials and 
members of other departments of the bank 
or trust company. He also provides a short 
course by mail on trust department opera- 
tions which admits of direct advice and cor- 
respondence with each subscriber. 

In view of numerous requests which Mr. 
Bixby has received from subscribers as to 
the best literature on trust department work 
he has suggested the following books: 

Wills, Estates, and Trusts. By Conyng- 
ton-Knapp-Pinkerton. Price $6. 

Insurance Trusts. By Seully. 

A Trustee’s Handbook—4th 
Loring. Price $4. 


Price $3. 
Edition. By 


Living Trusts. By Stephenson. Price 
$3.75. 
Wills. By Stephenson. Price $3. 


Work of Corporate 
By Page-Gates. 


Trust Departments. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, 


N..¥. ©. Priee. $b: 

Trust Functions, A. I. B. textbook. Pub- 
lished by American Institute of Banking, 
N. Y. C. Price $2.50 to members, $3 to non- 
members. 


Fiduciary Advertising. Published by Com- 
mittee on Publicity, Trust Company Division, 
A. B. A. Price $10. 

All of these books can be secured by writ- 
ing to Book Department, Trust ComPANIES 
Magazine, 55 Liberty street, New York. 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 









AR MAIL and air passen- 

ger service, faster train 
service, improved transit 
service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great 
movement of population 
here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western 
States—all these have made 
Southern California closer, 
more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the 
United States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the 
southern part of California, 
with a Branch system in prin- 
cipal cities from Fresno and 
San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT service with 
spreded-up communications over 
the bank's system. 


The logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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HERE’S HOW->-- 


—Build small unprofitable savings into profitable 
accounts 

—Revive dormant savings accounts 

—Establish a Real Estate Loan Department 

—Advertise for large construction loans 

—Advertise for small housing loans 

—Solicit correspondent bank accounts 

—Sell commercial banking to business men 

—Sell the checking account asa financial service 

—Inaugurate and announce the service charge on 
checking accounts 

—Meet trust objections in selling 

—Fit trust advertising into a general campaign 

—Analyze the trust department 

—Prepare institutional copy for investment houses 

—Develop sales promotion for investment houses 

—Coordinate sales, buying, advertising and sales 
promotion for investment houses 


TO FIND OUT—ATTEND THE 
Fourteenth Annual Convention 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HOTEL BILTMORE 


OCTOBER 30 
TO 


NOVEMBER 2 
ATLANTA + GEORGIA 
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Massachusetts 
Fiduciary 
We are i" 
prepared \ 
to serve : 
in any 
fiduciary 
capacity in 
the state of a i 
Massachusetts 


Departments: 
Trust 
Transfer 
Corporation 
Foreign 









Correspondence 


Solicited 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 





In the 
American 


course of a discussion before the 
Institute of Banking, Fred M. 
Staker, director of publicity of the Commerce 


Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., and 
one of the past masters in the fine art of 
bank advertising, ventured the following 


pointed observations : 

Advertising and publicity are two distinct 
efforts employed for two distinct purposes. 
Advertising’s work is to create a market 
Publicity’s job is to supply a market already 
created, wholly or partly. How shall you 
determine whether your bank needs publicity, 
or advertising, or both? Your answer is de- 
termined by the answer to another question 
—What do you want to accomplish? 

If the bank is an old, stable, well known 
institution, it is reasonable to suppose that 
we are pretty well published already. If 
it is a new or young or unknown bank, much 
of the advertising appropriation should be 
used in pure publicity just to get the peo- 
ple familiar with your name and location. 
When this has heen accomplished, then start 
your real job, your never-ending job, your 
always unfinished job of advertising. Why? 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN BANK 











Complete Trust Service 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over $8 000,000 


CHICAGO 


In the Heart of the Financial District 





ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 


Because you are never through trying to cre- 
ate a market for your product. 

Aside from a fat checking account, which 
everybody covets and comparatively few pos- 
sess, there is no other service of your bank 
that you do not have to sell? My desk draw- 
er or the bureau drawer at home is a handy 
place to keep my private papers and it costs 
me nothing. Why should I pay you $5 a year 
for a safe deposit box and then have to make 
a trip down to your old vault whenever I 
want to look up the date of my wedding 
anniversary or my marriage certificate? Your 
advertising must persuade me that it’s dan- 
gerous to keep my papers and jewels at home 


or in my office. You must advert me to 
the safe way. 
You want my trust patronage. I don’t 


want to make my will, because I have the 
crazy idea that when I sign my will I am 
ready to die. Your advertising must show 
me that when I put my financial house in 
order I am really getting ready to live. 
Verily, you must sell all the services your 
bank offers and therein is the difference be- 
tween advertising and publicity. 
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CONVENIENT -- 


of Capital and Surplus. 


worry, no red tape. 


56 Nassau St., New York 


DOOR DOORN DOO SOS [z3] 


2. Sold in any amount—odd or even 
can be immediately and profitably invested. 

3. The yield is good—5% or 544% net {rom date of payment. 

4, Interest checks are mailed every six months. 


DIDSIOSIOAAIIAAIAIISS |Buy Guaranteed Safety | SSS || 


More Than 
“Legal For Trustees” 
SAFE - 


Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates, issued by the Lawyers Mortgage Company, 
are particularly suitable for trust funds, because: 
1. Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by 


GUARANTEED 


$21,000,008 





from $100 up. Odd balances 


No bother, no 


Write for booklet T.M.C. giving full details 


J AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


R. M. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 


184 Montague St , Brooklyn 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 86 Years of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 


ESSE SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS i) 






























SOMETHING NEW IN POCKET-SIZE 
SAVINGS BANKS 

Countless devices to lure the savings of 
stray coins, ranging from the queer home 
banks of olden days to the more modern 
contraptions, have all had their brief vogue 
and found their way to the scrap-heap. Now 
has come the so-called “iron salesman” which 
promises to have a long-lease of popularity. 
A number of large banks and trust com- 
panies, including the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston and the Cleveland Trust 
Company, have adopted and installed auto- 
matic machines in front of branch banks, 
in factories, railroad stations and other fa- 
vored places. 

Each machine holds thirty-six banks of a 
size easily carried in one’s pocket or in a 
lady’s handbag. Each bank contains a disk 
about the size of a quarter good for 25 cents 
—the purchase price—which is rebated when 
the bank is opened and an account started. 
Coins up to 50 cents will slide through the 
slot and the bank will hold approximately 
$7 when full. At the most, each new ac- 
count costs the bank only a little more than 
25 cents—the quarter rebate and the few 
cents representing the cost of the bank. 





EMPIRE BOND AND MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION TO EXPAND 

Directors of the Empire Bond and Mort- 
gage Corporation of New York have ap- 
proved a plan for the expansion of the com- 
pany’s business into the general securities 
and investment trust fields, and a_ special 
meeting of the stockholders has been called 
for August 2Sth to pass upon the plan. The 
present business of the corporation is un- 
derwriting and marketing real estate first 
mortgage bonds. 

The plan provides for the change of the 
name of the corporation to Empire Bond and 
Financial Corporation, an increase of the 
authorized amount of common stock to 200,- 
Q00 shares of no par value, and the issuance 
of $5,000,000 of fifteen-year 6 per cent con- 
vertible debentures. These debentures will 
be offered to holders of participating pre- 
ferred and common stock on the basis of one 
$1,000 debenture for each eighteen shares 
held and one $500 debenture for each nine 
shares held. 

The debentures will be dated September 1, 
1929, maturing September 1, 1944, and are 
convertible into common stock at the rate 
of $100 each share until September 1, 1944. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $65,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at i6th Stree: 


Total Resources over $675,000.000 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


62 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brookiyn and Queens 


Transfer Ageni of the State of New York Since 1315. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


EQUITABLE TRUST APPOINTS W. J. ECK 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


At a recent meeting of the executive com 
mittee of the board of trustees of the Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York, William 
J. Eck was appointed a vice president of the 
eompany. Mr. Eck, who has been secretary 
of the trust company since 1918, will retain 
his secretaryship. Since 1905 Mr. Eck has 
been a banking executive in New York’s fi- 
nancial district. He was assistant secretary 
of the old City Trust Company when it was 
consolidated with the Trust Company of 
America which, in turn, was merged into 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York 





W. T. Eck 


Who has been elected Vice-President of the Equitable 
rrust Company of New York in addi‘ion to retaining 
his office as Secretary. 





in 1912. Following each of these mergers 
Mr. Eck was appointed as assistant secretary 
of the consolidated institution. 


ANOTHER BRANCH FOR BANK OF 
AMERICA 


The Bank of America National Association 
of New York announces the opening of its 
thirty-third branch office, located at Madi- 
son avenue and NSeventieth street. Tnis new 
branch, will be known as the Lenox Hill 
office and will be under the management of 
Harold E. Hoener. James M. Farr, 3d, will 
be assistant manager. 

David Sime, for many years a member of 
the foreign department of the Bank of 
America, has been appointed assistant cash- 
ier in charge of foreign banking activities 
for the Brooklyn branches. Mr. Sime, who 
is a resident of Brooklyn and has wide ac- 
quaintance among Brooklyn business men, 
will make his headquarters at the Nassau 
office of the Bank of America at 16 Court 
street. He will continue the foreign depart- 
ment work formerly conducted by the Nas- 
sau National Bank prior to its merger with 
the Bank of America. 

The total capital funds of the Bank of 
America as shown by the July Ist state- 
ment are in excess of $74,000,009 and. in- 
cluding Bancamerica-Blair Corporation, the 
total capital funds are $127,000,0000.  De- 
posits of the bank are $395,314,076 and to 
tnl resources, $514,392,833. 


The Chase National Bank of New York 
has been appointed registrar for voting trust 
certificates for 2,026,250 shares of the com- 
mon stock of General Theatres Equipment, 
Tne. 

Negotiations have been concluded for mer- 
ger of the First National Bank with the 
Second National Bank & Trust Company of 
Oswego, N. Y. 





MERGED 


Continuing Policies that 
Have Proved Successful 
in Serving Our Customers 


OQ our correspondents and customers the 
merger of the Cuaranty Trust Company and 
National Bank of Commerce simply means a 
joining of forces for the continuance, on an 
enlarged scale, of policies of banking and service 


that have proved sound over this long period. 


Our officers will continue to serve personaliy 
those with whom they have heretofore dealt. 
Their opportunities for serving each account will 
be broadened, however, through wider contacts, 
increased facilities, and the codperative use of 


accumu ated ex pert ence. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN Office: 140 Broadway 


CapITAL, SuRPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS MORE THAN $285,000,000 
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New York 


COMMISSION TO RECOMMEND AMEND- 
MENTS IN NEW YORK BANKING LAWS 


Representative of state banks, trust com- 
panies, savings banks and investment bank- 
ing, a commission has been hamed by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt to study New York banking 
laws and recommend changes suggested by 
the disclosures growing out of the City Trust 
Company and private banking failures and 
as based on recommendations made in the 
report of Moreland Act Commissioner Rob- 
ert Moses. The commission is expected to 
devote particular attention to the advisabil- 
ity of enacting laws which will place private 
banks under supervision of the State Bank- 
ing Department, tightening the requirements 
as to responsibility of bank directors and 
penalties for directors who approve loans 
without attesting that they are acquainted 
with the conditions attending such loans. 

The commission is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 

George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company. 

Howard Bissell of Buffalo, president of 
the Manufacturers & Traders People’s Trust 
Company. 

Darwin R. James, president of the East 
River Savings Bank. 

Russell C. Leffingwell, member of the pri- 
vate banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, and formerly assistant secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Ray Morris of Brown Brothers & Company. 

William H. Woodin, president of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company. 

Henry W. Pollock, vice-president of Bank 
of United States. 

Governor Roosevelt also extended invita- 
tion to serve on the committee to the chair- 
men of the banking committees of the State 
Assembly and Senate. The report will be 
basis for legislative action at the next ses- 
sion. 





EARNINGS OF NEW YORK NATIONAL 
BANKS 

A comparison of the earning records of 
national banks of New York City for the 
year ended last June 30th gives evidence of 
the important changes involving the absorp- 
tion or merger of large national banks by 
trust companies, although the older and larg- 
er national banks maintain high records for 
earnings. The number of national banks has 
been reduced to twenty-two, notwithstanding 
that six new national banks began operations 
during the period under review. Total capi- 
tal of the national banks is $290,525,000, with 
surplus and undivided profits of $440,332,000. 

Total net earnings of the thirteen national 
banks which reported earnings amounted to 
$76,882,000, with $54,461,000 paid in divi- 
dends. The First National leads with earn- 
ings of $20,185,000, equal to 201.8 per cent 
on its capital of $10,000,000. Net earnings 
of the National City Bank were $25,549,000 
and dividends paid $19,250,000. The Chase 
National shows net earnings of $12,371,000 
and dividends of $10,890,000. The Bank of 
America, N. A., shows net earnings of $4,083,- 
000, with dividend requirements of $4,373,- 
600. Seaboard National had earnings of 
$3,451,000, with dividends of $1,680,000. 


George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company, and 
Albert H. Wiggin, chairman, Chase National 
Bank of New York, have been elected diree- 
tors of the American Fore Group. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., Thomas H. MecIner- 
ney, president of National Dairy Products, 
Ine., and Lindley C. Morton of Birmingham. 
Ala., have been elected directors of the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company of New York. 

William C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, an- 
nounces the appointment of Robert E. 
Groome and James M. Nicely as vice-presi- 
dents. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO. O10 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEoRGE M. JONES, President 
Epwarp KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
Ami F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHaRLEs A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLauDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LanpGraf, Assistant Secretary 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocuBrinter, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcCKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





CAPITAL INCREASE EFFECTIVE FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 

On July 22d there became available to the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York the 
sum of $100,000,000 of new money as pro- 
ceeds from a new issue of 200,000 shares of 
capital at $500 per share, the proceeds of 
which increase capital from $70,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 and with $80,000,000 additional 
surplus making combined capital and surplus 
of $260,000,000. There also is available from 
new issue of stock an increase in the capital 
of the Guaranty Company to $20,000,000 and 
with surplus of $8,000,000. It is interesting 
to note that the last half-yearly statement 
showed a gain of $2,021,000 in undivided 
profits as compared with the previous March 
statement. The Guaranty stands in a re- 
markably strong capital position and in re- 
gard to ratio of deposit liability to capital 
funds, is considerably above the average of 
New York banking institutions. 

The Guaranty Company, as the investment 
subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
has moved its main office to 31 Nassau street, 
occupying the first three floors of the Nassau 
street buildings. 


Perey H. Johnston, president of the Chemi- 
eal National Bank of New York, has made a 
gift of $10,000 to the University of Kentucky 
for experimental purposes. 

Charles P. Luckey has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president of the New York 
Trust Company. 

S. Stern, vice-president of the Seaboard 
Bank of New York, will assume the direc- 
tion of the combined foreign departments 
following merger of the Equitable Trust 
Company and the Seaboard Bank. 

Charles Fenno, White Plains attorney, has 
been elected a vice-president of the County 
Trust Company of White Plains, N. Y. 


CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL IN- 
CREASES DIVIDEND RATE 

In view of the growth in earnings and ex- 
panding business the board of directors of 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York has authorized an 
increase in annual dividend rate to 20 per 
cent, as compared with previous rate of 16 
per cent. This increase, it was announced 
by President Louis G. Kaufman, will also 
apply to proposed increase in capital and re- 
duction in par value of stock. 

A comparison of the last June 380th finan- 
cial report of the Chatham Phenix National 
with that of June, 1928, shows net earnings 
for the twelve-month period of $38,505,000 
and after payment of $2,160,000 in dividends, 
permitting $1,345,000 to be added to surplus 
and undivided’ profits accounts, which 
amounts to $16,213,000 and with capital of 
$13,500,000. Net earnings equalled 26 per 
cent on capital and 12.4 per cent on combined 
capital and surplus. Resources of the bank 
on June 30th amounted to $311,061,000, and 
deposits $236,600,000. 


ORGANIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
EQUITIES CORPORATION 

Interests identified with the Bancamerica- 
Blair Corporation have organized the Inter- 
state Equities Corporation under a Delaware 
charter, for the purpose of dealing in stocks 
and engaging in syndicate and underwriting 
operations. The president will be E. R. Tin- 
ker, formerly president of the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation. The capitalization will 
consist of 1,000,000 shares no par preferred 
and 5,000,000 shares of common stock. The 
preferred will bear a cash dividend at the 
rate of $3 a share and will have convertible 
privileges. By the immediate issue of 250,- 
000 shares of the preferred and 1,250,000 
shares of the common the corporation will 
receive $25,000,000. 
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SALMON P. CHASE °* Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


Permanent Trust Service 


Always on duty 


That National Banks have ~ Through our Trust Depart- 


complete trust powers is 
not generally understood. 
The Federal Reserve Act 
(as amended in 1918) enables 
National Banks to exercise 
full fiduciary powers. 





+ 


ment, we serve individuals as 
trustee, executor, administra- 
tor, guardian. We serve cor- 
porations as registrar and 
transfer agent of stocks and 
as trustee for bond issues. 


Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 


make for stability and permanence. 





CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Po 1 a Le ees President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR............ Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN S8. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


PN Po) SP ge pt: Sr Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
Jil 3 6 oo) Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR. ...:..cccseese Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $20,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $5,000,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


FACILITIES OF CHEMICAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Merger of the Chemical National Bank 
with the U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York has enabled the management of 
the combined Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany to widen and materially improve the 
scope of services. <All of the branch offices 
of the former two organizations are main- 
tained, inasmuch as there was no. conflict 
or duplication of territories served. Banking 
accounts of the main office of the former 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust have been trans- 
ferred to the main office of the Chemical at 
165 Broadway. All activities of the corpo- 
rate trust and transfer departments have 
been transferred to the former main office 
of the U. S. Mortgage at 55 Cedar street. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Harold H. Helm, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, was elected a vice-president. Mr. Helm 
is a native of Bowling Green, Ky., a gradu- 
ate of Princeton University, Class of 1920, 
and has been connected with this institution 
for the past nine years. 

Spencer Tunnell, Jr., assistant secretary, 
who has been elected an assistant vice-presi- 
dent, is a native of Georgia, a graduate of 
the University of Tennessee, Class of 1917. 
and has been with the bank for the past 
five years. Wandell M. Mooney, assistant 
secretary, elected an assistant vice-president, 
is a native of New Jersey, a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, Conn., and has been 
representing the bank in eastern states for 
the past ten years. Gilbert H. Perkins, as- 
sistant secretary, was also elected an assis- 
tant vice-president. 


The Seaboard Bank of New York has 
been appointed co-registrar of 300,000 shares 
of no par eapital stock of the Ex-Cell-O- 
Aircraft & Tool Corporation. 











MERGER OF CENTURY BANK WITH IN- 
TERSTATE TRUST EFFECTIVE 


Arrangements have progressed — satisfac- 
torily in bringing about the merger of the 
Century Bank with the Interstate Trust 
Company of New York which recently took 
possession of its spacious new quarters at 
37 Wall street. Preliminary to the merger 
the capital of the Interstate was increased 
from $5,175,000 to $6,468,700) and surplus 
from $2,278,000 to $3,700,000. Subsequent in- 
crease of capital of the Century Bank wil 
make the combined capital and surplus of 
the Interstate Trust approximately $10,000, 
000. With the completion of this merger the 
Interstate will have a total of eleven offices 
aside from the main office on Wall 
Five directors of the Century Bank have been 
elected to the board of the Interstate. James 
J. Kennedy, president of the Century Bank, 
becomes a vice-president of the Interstate, 
the president of which is George L. LeBlanc, 
who was recently elected to that office, with 
Silzer becoming chairman of the 


street. 


George 8. 
board. 

A financial statement issued by the Inter- 
state Trust Company under date of August 
12th reflects capital and deposit 
following merger with the Century Bank. As 
compared with the June 29th report there is 
an increase in combined resources from 855, 
411,000 to $68,125,027, and increase in depos 
its from $42,346,000 to $52,482,000. With 
increase in capital and surplus the combined 
capital structure now amounts to $10,480,000, 
embracing capital of $7,188,700: surplus 
$2,500,000, and undivided profits of $792,039, 
with an additional $1,012,797 for 


increases 


reserves. 


John Homer Reed and William E. Hughes 


were appointed assistant cashiers of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 
Dixon Boardman of the Chase Securities 


Corporation of New York, has been elected 
an assistant vice-president. 
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New Orleans “Municipal -Auditorium 


New Orleans 
XXXIV 


Municipal Auditorium 
In order adequately to accommodate 
the many conventions, elaborate 
Mardi Gras balls, and opera presen- 
tations for which New Orleans is 
noted, a new $2,000,000 Municipal 
Auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 12,000 (pictured above) is now 
under construction. (Ready January 
1, 1930.) All modern conveniences, 
such as conference rooms, exhibition 
space, foyers, lounges, etc., are 
incorporated in the design, making 
it an ideal convention hall. 


Hibernia Bank ¢& Trust Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





BRANCH OFFICE BUILDING PLANNED BY 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 


The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has acquired several valuable pieces 
of property for the construction of new build- 
ings to house uptown branch offices. Designs 
have been approved for a_ $1,000,000 sky- 
scraper at the northeast corner of Sixth 
avenue and Thirty-fifth street which will 
house the branch office now located in a six- 
story building on that site. The new Dbuild- 
ing will be seventeen stories in height and 
will cover a frontage of 75 feet on Sixth 
avenue and 100 feet on Thirty-fifth street. 
Included in the new building site is the 
property at 964 Sixth avenue, adjoining the 
company’s holdings and which has been pur- 
chased from the Witthaus estate. 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has also purchased from the executors 
of Cornelia D. Becker the five-story build- 
ing, on plot 75x75, at the northeast corner 
of Franklin and Church streets, known as 
0-94 Franklin street, and 271 Church street, 
for a stated consideration of $250,000. 

Jesse Jay Ricks, president of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, has been 
elected a trustee of the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, New York. 





Trustworthy for 
Trust Funds 


EMPIRE BONDS are ideal 
for trust fund investments. 
They carry a strong guarantee 
as to principal and interest. 
They are independently trus- 
teed by a large bank or trust 
company and are legal for trust 
funds. Their unquestioned 
Safety and liberal yield of 544% 


to 6% merit the favor of wise 


Empire 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 



















CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
IRVING TRUST 

The Irving Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed registrar for Bankers 
Trust Company certificates representing de- 
posit of shares of Common stock and voting 
trust certificates and units of Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Company, Inc., Curtiss-Robert- 
son Airplane, Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., 
Curtiss Aeroplane Export, Curtiss Airports, 
Curtiss-Caproni, Wright Aeronautical, Key- 
stone Aircraft, Moth Aircraft, New York and 
Suburban Air Lines, Inc., and New York Air 
Terminals, Inc. 


The Bronx County Trust Company of New 
York has been authorized to maintain a 
branch at 2 West Fordham Road, following 
recent merger with the Forham National 
Bank. 

The Union Trust Company of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has doubled its capital by an issue 
of 3,000 new shares of stock. 

Stockholders of the United Founders Cor- 
poration have authorized an increase in 
shares from 5,000,000 to 15,000,000. The 
corporation now has assets which exceed at 
market value $150,000,000. 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 








342, 344 & 346 Furtron St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,500,000.00 Undivided Profits $600,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 


RECAPITALIZATION OF PACIFIC TRUST 
COMPANY 


Representing an _ affiliation betyeen im- 


portant financial and banking interests of 
New York and San Francisco, the Pacific 


Trust Company of New York, at 51 Broad- 
way, formerly the Pacific Coast Trust Com- 
pany, announces plans for recapitalization 
and new interests, including Goldman Sachs 
Trading corporation. Application has been 
made to the state banking authorities of New 
York for permission to increase capital from 
$1,500,000 to $8,000,000. The new stock will 
give the company increase in surplus also to 
$7,100,000, making total capitalization of 
over $15,000,000. 


HERMAN J. CooK 
Elected President of the Pacific Trust Company of 


York, 


New 








Another announcement is the election of 
Herman J. Cook as president. Mr. Cook has 
been for a number of years vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
and brings to his office a matured experi- 
ence. Among the directors are Howard J. 
Sachs, Clifford P. Stone, Samuel W. Ander- 
son, C. J. Bertheau, Edward H. Clark, Har- 
ley L. Clarke, Oscar Cooper, F. D. Coster, 
Franz H. Hirshland, Silas W. Howland, W. 
F. Ingold, Christian O. G. Miller and Harry 
C. Piper. 

In furtherance of the institution’s plan of 
expansion, the American Pacific Corporation 
has been organized as a securities company 
affiliated with the bank through the common 
ownership of the stock of the two compa- 
nies. American Pacific Corporation will have 
a capital and surplus of $1,250,000. 

The Pacific Coast Trust Company 
originally organized some two years ago as 
an affiliate of the American Trust Company 
of San Francisco, and western interests will 
eontinue to hold a substantial portion of its 
stock. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 

3ankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed co-agent with Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., 
for the payment of Central Investment Cor- 
poration 6 per cent bond coupons; registrar 
of the common stock of General Steel Cast- 
ings Corporation; transfer agent in New 
York for the convertible preferred stock of 
Continental Shares, Incorporated, and regis- 
trar in New York for the common stock of 
Continental Shares, Incorporated. 


was 


The 


Edward Hudson, formerly assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of America, N. A., New 
York, has been elected vice-president. 

A cable from Sorrento, Italy, announcing 
the death of Russell Brittingham, president 
of the Equitable Safe Deposit Company of 
New York, was received recently. 
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MARINE UNION INVESTORS ADDS 
THREE BANKS TO ITS GROUP 


The Orleans County Trust Company of Al- 
bion, N. Y., the Bank of Snyder, Snyder, 
N. Y., the Bank of East Aurora, East Au- 
rora, N. Y., have been added to the Marine 
Union Group of Banks, it was announced 
recently by Seymour H. Knox, president of 
this western New York investment company. 
The Niagara Falls Trust Company through 
the merger with the National Bank of Ni- 
agara & Trust Company, has joined its re- 
sources with the Marine Union Group under 
the name of the Niagara Falls Trust Com- 
pany. 

There are now fourteen banks in the Ma- 
rine Union Investors group, with combined 
resources of more than $4385,000,000. As of 
June 29th, this is an increase of approxi- 
mately $29,000,000 when compared with the 
statement issued on March 27th of this year. 
George F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, is chairman of the 
board of the Marine Union Investors. On 
the directorate are included many directors 
of the Marine Trust Company together with 
directors from the affiliated banks and heads 
of prominent corporations and investment 
houses. 

The fourteen member banks are as fol- 
lows: The Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo; Union Trust of Rochester; Niagara 
Falls Trust Company of Niagara Falls; Ni- 
agara County National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Lockport; First Trust Company of 
Tonawanda; Peoples Trust Company of 
Binghamton; The First National Bank of 
Olean; State Trust Company of North Tona- 
wanda; Union Trust Company of James- 
town; Workers’ Trust Company of Johnson 
City; State Bank of Kenmore; the Bank of 
East Aurora; Orleans County Trust Com- 
pany of Albion; and the Bank of Snyder. 

The Marine Union Investors, Ine, an- 
nounces the organization of the General 
Contract Purchase Buffalo Corporation. This 
is a trade acceptance finance company affili- 
ated with the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion of New York City. This new corpora- 
tion will extend the activities of the Marine 
Banking group into the field of consumer 
credit through the purchase of well protected 
conditional sales contracts for all types of 
merchandise. 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., reports deposits of over $220,000,000 
and combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits over $30,000,000. This is the best 
Statement ever published by the company. 








Offering You Time-Tested 
Connecticut Contacts 


HARTFORD -CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Old State House Square 





Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 


ARTHUR P. DAY NATHAN D. PRINCE 
Chairman, Board of Trustces Prestuent 











MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 

In order to furnish additional capital 
which it is believed may be profitably em- 
ployed, and to still further promote the iden- 
tity of interest of the stockholders of Manu- 
facturers & Traders-Peoples Trust Company 
of Buffalo and Western New York Investors, 
Ine., the management of both corporations 
has organized, under the laws of the State 
of New York, a new financing and trading 
corporation to be known at the “M. & T. 
Securities Corporation,’ with an authorized 
issue of 1,000,000 shares of the par value 
of $10 per share. 


Increase in capital has become effective at 
the Fidelity Trust Company of New York, 
from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 

Plans have been approved for the merger 
otf the Niagara Falls Trust Company with 
the National Bank of Niagara & Trust Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, has been elected a director of 
Fulton Trust Company to succeed the late 
Howard Elliott, and Roland L. Redmond has 
been elected a director to succeed the late 
Frederick De P. Foster. 
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CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces the following fiduciary ap- 
pointments from corporations: transfer 


agent for stocks of the United States Finish- 
ing Company; stock of the Cornstalk Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc.; for stock of Moto Me- 
ter Gauge & Equipment Corporation: stock 
of the Syracuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion; for cumulative preferred stock of the 
Washington Gas & Electric Company; com- 
mon stock of the Southern Natural Gas Cor- 
poration; registrar for Class A 
Electric Power Associates, Inc.; stock of Su- 
perior Oil Corporation; stock of General Em- 
pire Corporation; stock of the Gamewell 
Company; stock of American and Continen- 
tal Corporation; for allotment certificates of 
the Interstate Equities Corporation issued by 
the Bank of America National 
Depositary: stock of the 
Trust Company. 


stock of 


Association. 
Manufacturers 


The Interstate Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed trustee for an is- 


sue of $1,500,000 Wayne United Gas Com- 
pany first mortgage 6.50 per cent sinking 


fund convertible gold bonds. 


COMPANIES 


LARGE EARNINGS BY TRANSAMERICA 
CORPORATION 


The 
ly the 
the 


first 
Transamerica 
holding 


semi-annual 


company for 
tions built up by A. LP. 


report 
Corporation 
various 
Giannini, 


of 


earnings 
which is 
organiza- 
shows prof- 


its of $49,185,000 equal to $5.47 a share or 


an annual 


profits of 


rate of 


the 


Bank of 


New York, the Bank of 
nia, the Bancamerica-Blair Corporation and 
subsidiaries. 

Owing to the announced intention of A. LV. 


the Oakland Bank or 


Giannini to 
his fiftieth birthday 
considerable 


retire 


interest as 


nearly 


of 


their 


from 


$11 


the 
America, 
America of Califor 


active 
on May, 


1930, 


share on 
8.988.631 shares of stock outstanding. 
earnings are exclusive 


N, 


These 
undistributed 


ot 


business on 
there is 
to his successor in 


the management of the Transamerica Corpo- 


ration, 


merger 
early 


One current 
be succeeded by 
president of Blair & Company, 
with 
this year, 


the Bank 


report 
Elisha 


and who is 


is that 
Walker, 


Ine., 


America, 


of the executive committee of 


America. 
The 
Syracuse 


First 
reports 





Trust & 


Deposit 
resources 
and midanid of S68,000,000. 


now 
the 


of 


he 
who 
before its 


will 
was 


A.. 


chairman 
Bank of 


Company of 


$78,557,000 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES ~ 


Capital 
ret Ug te. O_o $5,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co....... 1,000,000 


Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co.... 2,000,000 


Banco di Sicilia Trust Co............. 1,500,000 
Bankers Trust Co...... . 25,000,000 
Bank of N..Y. & Trust Co. ...... 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co............... 1,250,000 
OE SS eo re 8,000,000 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. . .21,000,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co............15,000,000 
City Bank Farmer Trust Co...........10,000,000 


Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co...... 12,100,000 


Corporation Trust Co.... Sitehessce SAMO 
County iret O0.....................> 4000000 
Ch 6,000,000 
Equitable Trust Co...................30,000,000 
SRT EMES TUN. os. os baa goin cas osx ws 4,000,000 
Fulton Trust. iste Wig als ao a 
Guaranty T rust Co. .......%0,000,000 
International Accept. Trust Co......... 1,000,000 
International Germanic Trust Co....... 4,000,000 
Interstate Trust Co. .. 5,175,000 
Irving Trust Co. EO 
Kings County T rust RELL 500,000 


Lawyers Trust 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co.............. 27,500,000 
Midwood Trust Co 7 000,000 


Murray Hill Trust Co................. 2,000,000 
aE RO LC ae 12,500,000 
Plaza Trust. Sosa nee Ge . 2,000,000 
Times Square . Trust Co. 2,000,000 


Title Guarantee & Trust..............10,000,000 
Trust Co. of North America 500,000 
United States Trust Co 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 

June 29, 
$6,065,000 
79,000 
2,216,100 
1,930,000 
79,638,500 
13,828,900 
1,080,000 
22,747,500 
79,153,300 
21,000,000 
10,000,000 
22 425,500 
179,100 
4,540,700 
9,194,800 
28,801,900 
3,933,100 
1,782,900 
116,418,100 
1,560,100 
2,289,500 
2,311,300 
81,396,700 
6,101,400 
4,327,900 
56,675,900 
584,300 
1,850,100 
33,094,500 
1,032,800 
539,500 
24,063,500 
280,000 
23,900,000 


1929 


Deposits, 
June 29, 
$53,325,300 
11,623,800 
15,915,600 
12,089,900 
540,965,600 
80,194,100 
21,025,700 
110,179,500 
463,586,600 
256,000,000 
36,918,900 
221,726,300 
752,400 
22,657,100 
80,386,800 
460,588,300 
51,518,800 
15,370,600 
1,028,810,000 
14,671,800 
10,805,800 
42,346,400 
534,778,100 
29,634,000 
22,498,000 
376,671,200 
11,093,100 
11,663,500 
208,032,800 
4,794,600 
5,199,300 
44,205,400 
4,685,000 
57,784,400 


1929 


Par 
100 


‘10 
100 


100 


100 
100 
25 
100 
100 
25 
100 
100 
20 


100 


Bid 


184 
885 
525 
1175 
426 
120 


213 


475 
595 
630 
165 
575 
900 


208 
60 
76 

3400 

274 

315 

350 

344 

220 

142 

171 


4300 


Asked 


1S6 
905 
555 
1190 
431 
123 


216 


495 
605 
635 
175 
610 
906 


214 
62 


ad 
3600 


ovr" 


mid 

335 
380 
348 
230 
147 
176 


4700 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS IN REAL 
ESTATE MORTGAGES 

An experienced trust officer of one of the 
larger trust companies of Philadelphia sub- 
mits the following views relative to the cur- 
rent discussion as to revising and broaden- 
ing the list of legal investments for trust 
funds in Pennsylvania. He says: 


“While it is true that the volume of trust 
funds requiring investment has very largely 
increased in recent years, making it difficult 
at times for trust companies to keep the 
funds in their trusts properly invested, I 
nevertheless think we should go very slowly 
in endeavoring to change the present provi- 
sions controlling the investment of trust 
funds in Pennsylvania. While the list of 
‘legals’ is a short one—briefly, U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, Pennsylvania municipals and 
Pennsylvania mortgages, the conservative 
character of this group has proved of great 
value, not only in times of calm, but also 
in times of stress. 

“As an example of what I mean, for sev- 
eral years past the prevailing rate of interest 
on mortgages in Pennsylvania has been 6 
per cent, and on account of the great activ- 
ity in real estate, mortgage investments have 
not been, for the most part, difficult to ob- 
tain. The result of this has been that a 
legal investment has produced a higher rate 
of interest than could have been obtained 
from most bonds, or even from many stocks. 

“TI can recall very well that a few years 
ago, during a time of depression in the value 
of stocks and bonds, when Liberty bonds 
were selling in the 80s, there was no depre- 
ciation on mortgages, and when it became 
necessary to raise funds for our trust es- 
tates we could always turn to mortgages 
(often in disfavor with beneficiaries because 
of their lack of speculative qualities), and 
realize par for them. 

“It is, I believe, the general practice of 
the Philadelphia trust companies to acquaint 
makers of trusts with the law regarding trust 
investments, and to suggest to them the pro- 
priety of giving to those who are to have 
charge of their estates full authority in the 
making of investments. The great majority 
of people accept the suggestion and clothe 
their representatives with full power in these 
matters. I should say that, so far as my 
own experience has gone, it is the exception 
that full authority is not given, not only in 
the keeping of investments already held, but 
in the making of others. 


“The character of trust funds in Pennsyl- 
vania is controlled partly by the Constitution 
and partly by statute. It is of course a dif- 
ficult matter to amend the Constitution. New 
legislation is also sometimes troublesome to 
obtain. It is far easier for a testator or a 
settlor of a trust estate to give such direc- 
tions as he wishes to those who are to care 
for his property than it is to amend the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth or to 
change the law controlling fiduciaries.” 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL MAINTAINS 
HIGH EARNING RECORD 

A comparison of the last half-yearly re- 
port of the Philadelphia National Bank with 
statement of June 30, 1928, shows that this 
institution has maintained its excellent rec- 
ord for earnings. Capitalization of $14,000,- 
000 represents an increase of $4,953,180 in 
surplus and profits account for the twelve 
month period, including $2,000,000 which was 
charged off to organize the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Company. During the twelve months 
under review the Philadelphia National paid 
26% per cent on the capital in dividends to 
stockholders. The ratio of earnings to capi- 
tal was 35.38 per cent; ratio to book value 
9.26 per cent and with annual yield on stock 
equal to 3 per cent as compared with an 
average yield of 2.90 per cent for all national 
banks of Philadelphia. 
AMENDMENT TO PENNSYLVANIA 


FIDUCIARIES ACT 
A recent amendment to the Pennsylvania 


Fiduciaries Act of 1917 relates to the col- 
lection of dividends on stock or bonds of 
Pennsylvania corporations, or interest on 
Pennsylvania mortgages, by a foreign execu- 
tor or administrator. It is provided that 
upon demand by any person or corporation 
owing interest on a mortgage, the foreign 
executor or administrator must file with the 
register of wills of the proper county an 
authenticated copy of the will or other docu- 
ment evidencing his authority, as a condition 
to his receiving interest on mortgages, divi- 
dends or stocks, or to his transfer of stock 
loans or bonds; but the act does not pro- 
vide for such a demand by a corporation 
not indebted to the estate, but whose stock 
is owned by the estate, which is regarded 
as a plain legislative omission. 


Orus J. Matthews, second vice-president 
of the Guaranty Company of New York, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia National Company, the investment 
subsidiary of the Philadelphia Nationa! 
Bank. 
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Wide Awake 


"til Midnight 


Resources Over $50,000,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST (2s 


i 
tS NIGHT 


COMPANY 


Chestnut at 15th Street 


NEW UPTOWN OFFICE FOR INTEGRITY 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Integrity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia is commanding unusual attention in 
local banking circles because of its rapid 
growth and progressive policies. Develop- 
ments have been following each other in 
rapid succession. On July 1st the Columbia 
Avenue Trust Company and the Tenth Na- 
tional Bank were united with the Integrity 
and following closely upon the merger of the 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust Company 
with the Integrity. The organization now 
embraces six favorably located offices with 
main office in the handsome new building at 
16th and Walnut streets. 


The latest announcement is that the Integ- 
rity Trust Company has negotiated a long 
term lease on an eight-story bank and office 
building to be erected on the old site of the 
Columbia Avenue Trust Company, at the 
southeast corner of Broad and Columbia ave- 
nue. This building occupies a lot 55 by 100 
feet, with the adjoining bank building on 
Broad street, formerly occupied by the Tenth 
National Bank. The first floor and basement 
of the new building planned for the corner 
site will be used by the Integrity Trust 
Company as its uptown office and will be 
the largest structure of its kind on North 
Broad street between Erie avenue and the 
downtown business section. 


Edward B. Leisenring, president of the 
Westmoreland Coal Company, has_ been 
elected a director of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, in place of the late S. Pember- 
ton Hutchinson. 

The Beaver Trust Company of Beaver, Pa., 
recently completed its twenty-seventh year 
of service with banking and trust funds 
amounting to over $4,000,000. 

The Rose Valley National Bank and Trust 
Company is being organized at Ambler, Pa., 
with capital of $200,000. 


Philadelphia 


FORMATION OF MIDDAY LUNCHEON 


CLUB 

The organization of midday luncheon clubs 
in the financial districts of various cities 
possess an importance which means mucn 
more than superior culinary service. These 
clubs afford opportunity not only for enter- 
taining visitors, business men and represen- 
tatives from correspondent banks, but also 
serve very often to bring men together for 
the ratification of business and _ financial 
deals as well as the discussion of broader 
questions of civic interest. 

Philadelphia is now to have a luncheon 
club of this type to be known as the Midday 
Club which will occupy attractive quarters 
on the three upper floors of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Building from the win- 
dows of which an impressive view is ob- 
tained of the city and adjacent country on 
all sides. The membership of the club will 
include representative men of finance, busi- 
ness and the professions. The officers for 
the first year are: Arthur W. Sewall, presi- 
dent; Roland S. Morris, Henry C. Brengle 
and E. B. Leisenring, vice-presidents; Frank 
M. Hardt, secretary-treasurer. 


The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
reports trust funds amounting to $755,275,000 
and corporate trusts of $893,937,000. 
ing resources are $127,738,390. 

Leon L. Darling, formerly vice-president of 
the Textile National Bank, has been elected 
president of the newly organized Plaza Trust 
Company of Philadelphia which will open 
for business September 10th in the quarters 
formerly occupied by the West End Trust 
Company at Broad and South Penn Square. 

The United Security, Life Insurance & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia has obtained 
control of the Republic Trust Company. 
Hugh F. Denworth, president of the United 
Security, has succeeded John E. McCully, 
as president of the Republic Trust Company. 


Bank- 

















Capital 
eNO, ae ae a $1,000,000 
American Bank & Trust Co.............. 500,000 
Central Trust & Savings... .<.........5.. 1,000,000 
OSE RE OO anos new so a ee 0 3 eS ar 3,750,000 
Continental Equitable................... 1,000,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co......... . 6,700,000 
Pranmiora Trast Co... 6.6. cscs cscceces 500,000 
PPA ETUSt COs 6s ccsccs ne ew occ soe 0,000,000 
i i | 1,231,150 





ARMEREG O MEME ROS 5 6. oes ob ao 5.b ace fos a ees > Oe 














Industrial Trust, Title & Savings..... secs £00,000 
NAN RONEN oad Sag Se bak nce 1,250,000 
a ee ne ae 500,000 
Market St. Title & Trust.......... ...... 1,200,000 
Ninth DARE BUG EPUB. 0.06.6 ccs ck aces s Leo 
North Philadelphia Trust................ 500,000 
Lye ay CO ee. 500,000 
Northwestern Trust’ Co............6.266 cee 150,000 
Penna Co. for Insurances................. 6,500,000 
PPOOVIOIG. FLEES. cn ooo sscice ok ian vad hs oes BOD 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust......... 7,500,000 
PROG PAUAGO eT NEE ca oo cicccc secede s on cs Spee 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust............. 1,000,000 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits Deposits 
June 29, June 29, Par Last Date of 
1929 1929 Value Sale Sale 
$781,976 $4,051,526 100 250 5- 1-29 
783,538 4,874,809 50 226% 2— 6-29 
1,962,160 11,078,752 50 246 3-20-29 
7,675,832 32,869,097 50 334 8-14-29 
3,034,719 17,371,528 5 45 7-24-29 
26,035,828 81,820,364 100 909 6-26-29 
2,079,137 10,841,295 50 490 6-26-29 
7,908,082 °37,650,461 10 71 8-14-29 
2,942,853 24,176,800 100 1130 4-17-29 
16,686,815 50,733,169 10 198 7-31-29 
3,473,225 12,521,204 50 565 7-10-29 
7,381,997 33,362,242 10 187% 7-24-29 
1,575,773 14,187,159 50 440 8-14-29 
2,537,765 14,265,034 50 65014 1-— 6-29 
3,225,366 26,636,551 10 60% 8-14-29 
1,442,952 9,663,285 50 526 3-13-29 
3,950,627 13,888,954 100 1415 7-17-29 
1,776,409 11,043,674 10 236 8-— 7-29 
31,119,488 111,285,899 10 134% 8-15-29 
16,881,627 26,116,160 100 827 7-10-29 
16,519,288 45,668,347 10 69 8-— 7-29 
2,626,443 6,260,888 100 355 3-20-29 
1,233,523 7,581,654 100 2 





275 10-24-28 











BANKING MADE PLAIN 


Notwithstanding competition and fine 
combing for accounts as well as the many 
avenues of publicity employed, there is still 
a surprisingly large residue of people in ev- 
ery community who have no banking con- 
nections and to whom banking is a mystery. 
Likewise there are many depositors who are 
content to limit their knowledge to making 
deposits and withdrawing money, unmind- 
ful of the numerous other primary functions 
and ramifications of banking service. 

The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has issued a little booklet entitled 
“Banking Made Plain’ which takes this 
mystery out of banking and makes clear the 
ordinary transactions in simple and readily 
understandable terms. That such publicity 
serves a mighty useful purpose, goes without 
Saying. It serves as a liberal banking edu- 
cation for many present depositors and 
brings new faces into the bank, which is 
after all the most valuable element in bank- 
ing publicity. 





John Clark Sims kas been elected vice- 
president of the national advertising organi- 
zation of Critchfield & Company and will 
have supervision of the new offices of the 
agency in Philadelphia. , 

R. Harland Horton has resigned as as- 
sistant vice-president of operations of Mit- 
ten Management, to become executive direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Business Progress 
Movement. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS BY GERMAN- 
TOWN TRUST COMPANY 

The Germantown Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, which recently increased its capital 
and surplus from $3,500,000 to $5,000,000, has 
awarded contracts for the construction of a 
large addition to its present main office 
building at Chelten and Germantown ave- 
nues. This addition is necessitated by rapid 
growth of business and foundations will be 
laid for fifteen stories, eight of which will be 
constructed immediately. A modern trust 
vault will occupy the first floor of the annex. 





Shareholders of the Drovers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Philadelphia will 
meet September 10th to vote on merger with 
the Bankers Trust Company which will in- 
crease its capital to $7,500,000. 

Directors of the Sixty-ninth Street Ter- 
minal Title & Trust Company of Philadelphia 
have arranged to purchase the assets and 
business of the Oakmont National Bank. 

At Lancaster, Pa., the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Farmers Trust Company 
have been merged with resources over $19,- 
000,000 and trust funds of $8,000,000. Wil- 
liam J. Neuhauser is president. The Farm- 
ers Trust Company dates its corporate exist- 
ence back to 1810. 

Elwell Whalen has been elected president 
of the American Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. He succeeds Thomas S. 
Boyle, who is City Treasurer of Philadel- 
phia, and who will continue as a member of 
the board of directors. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY CONTINUES 
UNABATED 

From an industrial standpoint the New 
England section is demonstrating a degree 
of vigor which should put at rest all doubt 
as to a strong “economic comeback.” <Activ- 
ity in most major lines has been maintained 
at a most satisfactory rate with new records 
of production in a number of branches. The 
First National Bank of Boston, in comment- 
ing upon the general business situation, in 
its current “New England Letter,” says: 

“Vigorous industrial activity has continued 
into the summer season with but slight abate- 
ment. Some lines it is true have shown a 
decline, but in most instances the recession 
has been less than the usual seasonal. The 
steel industry stands out conspicuously as 
moving counter to the traditional slackness 
during the summer months and is now oper- 
ating at virtual capacity, with orders suffi- 
cient to maintain activity on a high level 
for the third quarter. For the first half of 
the year earnings of the steel industry were 
about double those of a year ago, and the 
outlook continues promising. Motor vehicle 
output since the first of the year has been 
running about 50 per cent above the same 
months of 1928. 

“While sales of automobiles have held up 
remarkably well, it is generally felt in the 
trade that the output for the last six months 
will be materially below the first half year. 
Among the major industries, building stands 
alone as reporting a substantial decline in 
operations for the first six months. The 
greater part of this decrease in activity com- 
pared with a year ago is accounted for by 
lessened speculative residential building, as 
other classes of construction have been well 
maintained. It is possible that the slump 
in building will create a backlog which will 
serve as a stimulating influence later on.” 


GROWTH OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ASSETS IN BOSTON 
the recorded volume of 
partment assets shown by the 
panies in Boston do not embrace the full 
measure of activities which include agen- 
cies and custodianships, besides large volume 
of corporate trusts, the amount is sufficient- 
ly large to indicate the rapid acceptance of 
corporate trusteeship in that city. Exelu- 
sive of large holdings by the national banks 
which conduct trust departments, the trust 
companies of Boston have combined trust 
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department assets of $529,478,000 as com- 
pared with only $75,743,000 reported in 1915. 


The Old Colony Trust Company has _ in- 
creased its personal trust business from 
$16,012,000 in 1915 to $199,974,000 reported 
last March and now running well over the 
$200,000,000 mark. The Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company reported $156,509,000 
last March as compared with $27,094,000 in 
1915. The State Street Trust Company has 
advanced during the same period from $4.- 
092,000 to $37,787,000. The New England 
Trust Company has trust assets of $102,- 
990,000 as against $27,000,000 in 1915. 


Resources of the First National Bank of 
3oston are coming close to the half billion 
mark. The latest statement showed  re- 
sources of $468,791,000; deposits, $328,000,- 
000; combined capital, surplus and profits of 
$50,997,000, exclusive of a decrease of $7,- 
500,000 in surplus last May, due to segrega- 
tion of First National Corporation. 

Walter N. Bucklin, president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, is chair- 
man of a committee of bank executives which 
is encouraging all the banks of New England 
to display the products of their industrial 
clients on the premises of the banks. 
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HIGH TYPE OF TRUST ADMINISTRATION 

The recent election of Charles E. Rogerson 
for the twenty-fifth term as 
president of the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company serves to direct attention 
to the praiseworthy policies observed by 
that company in handling trusts and estates. 
The fact that this institution now has over 
$156,000,000 of trust and estate funds under 


consecutive 


administration, may be attributed in large 
measure to the principles of management 


and supervision which have been developed 
and observed under the guidance of 
dent Rogerson. 


Presi- 


The cardinal aim at the Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company is to have that com- 
pany known as a fiduciary institution rather 
than placing the emphasis upon banking 
operations. The experience of the company 
demonstrate that the public responds and 
accords due faith to a trust company which 
concentrates on fiduciary responsibility and 
does not permit the trust department to be 
submerged by banking or other activities. 
The splendid way in which the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company has handled its 
fiduciary appointments, not only in conserv- 
ing but enbancing values, is likewise 
proof of the wisdom of direct responsibility 
upon president and trust officers. When Mr. 
Rogerson assumed the presidency in 1905 
the company had approximately $38,000,000 
in trust department assets as compared with 
the total of $156,000,000 reported last March. 


also 


Another potent factor in the administra- 
tion of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company is the assurance of continuity of 
sound management and control which is se- 
cured by the protective requirements govern- 
ing purchase and sale of the company’s 
capital stock. Every holder of stock in this 
company is pledged by written agreement 
not to sell his stock in the open market. All 
sales or transfers are conducted through the 
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National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 





board of directors which also determines the 
book value. If a holder desires to sell he 
is required to offer his stock to the com- 
pany which has the right to purchase at book 
value. This explains the fact that the stock 
is now quoted around $525 per share and 
paying dividends of 25 per cent with actual 
earnings around 40 per cent. The prime 
value of this arrangement is that control of 
the company cannot vacillate as in the 
case of banks or trust companies having 
open market for its shares. 


DESCRIBES WORKINGS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

Workings of the Federal Reserve Board 
are described in non-technical language in 
a booklet prepared by the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, entitled “Federal Reserve 
Credit Practice.’ Factors controlling Fed- 
eral Reserve policies, the importance of the 
board in control of credit, and the effects of 
its operations on national industry and fi- 
nance, are discussed in terms easily under- 
stood by the layman. The pamphlet goes 
into details of the operations of the Federal 
Reserve Board and of the regional banks. 
answering many questions of timely interest 
to the general public. The significance to 
manufacturers of the operations of the Re- 
serve Board is outlined clearly in the book- 
let, together with a broad discussion of the 
effects of credit influences on the economic 
situation. A limited printing of the booklet 
is available. 


John O. Stubbs of Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the Bond 
Club of Boston. 


Stockholders of the Everett Trust Com- 


pany of Everett, Mass., have voted an in- 
crease in authorized capital stock of the 


bank from $300,000 to $500,000. 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK 

Directors of the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston have announced the election of 
John P. Byer as assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Byer first came to the National Shawmut 
Bank six years ago as an assistant cashier, 
and later was made assistant vice-president. 
Just about a year ago he left the National 
Shawmut Bank to become vice-president of 
the City National Bank of Bridgeport. Mr. 
Byer had decided on the legal profession as 
a career after graduating from the New York 
University Law School. He practiced law 
in New York for two years before entering 
the banking business. He was connected 
with the Irving National Bank of New York 
for seven years before his affiliation with the 
National Shawmut. 

Stockholders of the Shawmut Corporation, 
the subsidiary of the National Shawmut 
Bank, have increased the directorate to thir- 
teen members. The new directors are Louis 
K. Liggett, president of the United Drug 
Company, George H. Clough, president of the 
Russell Company, Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., 
of Kidder, Peabody & Company, investment 
bankers, and W. Eugene McGregor, vice- 
president of Harris, Forbes & Company, se- 
curity underwriters. 

The home office of the corporation is at 40 
Water street, Boston, and branch offices are 
maintained in New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 


The Atlantic National Bank of Boston has 
purchased the Bankers Building, which is 
located opposite the Federal Building and 
adjoins the Atlantic’s quarters. 

The Detroit Company, Inc., of Detroit, 
Mich., affiliated with the Detroit & Security 
Trust Company of Detroit, announces Fred- 
erick Winslow Rice, Jr., as manager of the 
Boston office at 73 Water street. 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
oe tk a $1,500,000 
Beacon Trust Co......... Peat oes eels 3,000,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co... 1,000,000 
Charleston Trust Co.................... 200,000 
COS OM I ©) nr 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co................ 1,000,000 
Exchange Trust Co.................... 1,500,000 
Fiduciary Trust Co.................... 200,000 
sare Forbes Trust Co................ 500,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co................ 200,000 
Lee Higginson ‘Trust Co................ 500,000 
New England Trust Co................ 1,200,000 


SOE MONEY A PUIBG MOO, own ce caw ccacesee 15,000,000 


Peavody trust Co...................... . 600000 
State Street Trust Co........ . 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co....... ........ 2,500,000 
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DAY TRUST COMPANY BEGINS OPERA- 
TIONS IN BOSTON 

With a large proportion of stock owned 
by savings banks and insurance companies 
of Massachusetts and with executive per- 
sonnel enlisting leading savings bankers, the 
Day Trust Company recently opened for 
business in Boston with capital of $2,500,000 
and $250,000 surplus. In some respects this 
new trust company is unique and represents 
an effort on the part of savings bank to se- 
cure a common channel through which to 
conduct trust business and which cannot be 
handled by savings banks. It also is re- 
garded as an alternative to recent efforts to 
secure legislation authorizing savings banks 
to administer trust business. 

The new enterprise was initiated by in- 
terests associated with the firm of R. L. Day 
& Company, which has for many years main- 
tained close relations with savings banks of 
Massachusetts. While the original intention 
was to form a trust company to handle trust 
business arising from contacts of R. L. Day 
& Company, it was found that a _ broader 
scope could be obtained by arranging for 
participation from savings banks and insur- 
ance companies. Among the 559 stockhold- 
ers are 126 savings banks and insurance 
companies which hold about 45 per cent of 
total capital. On the board of directors are 
representatives from a number of savings 
banks, including Harry P. Gifford and Jo- 
seph H. Soliday. 

Henry B. Day is president of the com- 
pany; George P. Fogg and William N. Good- 
now, vice-presidents and Wilson D. Clark, 
Jr., vice-president and treasurer. The com- 
pany has purchased the building at 45 Milk 
street, formerly occupied by the Interna- 
tional Trust Company, where temporary 
quarters have been established pending al- 
terations. Chase National Bank is the New 
York correspondent. 





Assets, 
Trust Dept., 
June 29, 1929 
$6,017,880.76- 
512,603.05 
162,515,331.28 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
June 29, 1929 
$2,792,450.93 
3,140,239.68 
3,567,570,13 

71,635.49 
148,130.77 


Deposits, 
June 29, 1929 
$31,190,671.54 
24,197,651.38 
18,303,489.06 
977,926.62 
907,823.62 


381,486.05 4,679,092.38 952,523.09 
1,644,700.72 5,731,079.04 1,381,556.63 


78,576.76 250,000.00 463,591.32 
100,000.00 1,332,417.13 11,925.00 
292,208.72 1,625,686.89 81,437.42 
659,726.92 13,842,850.11 14,440,827.11 

3,806,632.30 26,892,651.86 115,192,941.90 
18,666,679.97 166,642,515.53 202,265,245.07 
204,294.37 5,087,450.81 4,613,905.29 


53,525,082.27 
12,536,929.30 


41,475,091.96 
7,562,455.59 


4,125,128.02 
3,632,407.33 
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The Bankers Industrial Exposition 
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Salmon Tower Building Entire Fifteenth Floor 


Send for frees copy of thes Exposition News 


An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 
Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


y 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 


J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. Price $6.00 postage prepaid 
Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- | Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
nized as the Standard and Lead- | National and State Bank as well as to 
ing Authority on the Functions | Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
and Organization of a Modern Trust | every department and phase of Banking 
Company, embracing every phase and | and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
latest development in Banking Oper- | most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. | vanced standards and principles of 
Comprising over 550 pages, the new | practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book aacsaninienst 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft es to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
Liberty Street, New York. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
BANK MERGERS URGED BY ILLINOIS 
STATE BANKING AUTHORITIES 

According to a statement issued by State 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Oscar Nelson, the 
only salvation for the unit banking system 
and for protection against group, chain or 
branch banking, is for smaller and competi- 
tive banks and trust companies to combine. 
This statement is significant in view of the 
fact that branch banking is prohibited by 
statute in Illinois. The statement reads: 

“Changes in the banking world are rapidly 
occurring and the tendency toward mergers 
and consolidations is a step in the right di- 
rection. It has long been accepted by the 
most prominent banking authorities in the 
United States (their opinion being based on 
a careful survey) that every State in the 
Union is overbanked. However, in addition 
to the movement toward consolidations the 
group idea of banking has been brought to 
the fore within the past few months. Con- 
trary to the belief of many, this does not 
bring about consolidations. Many bankers 
are laboring under a false impression when 
they believe that the inauguration of the 
group banking system will give them the op- 
portunity of selling to a combination or an 
association that will consolidate. 

“Individual banking must stand alone and 
represent the bulwark of the financial fabric 
of each community. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for competing banks to arrange for con- 
solidations and mergers among themselves 
to strengthen the unit system of banking 
rather than await the day of group, chain 
or branch banking.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHICAGO BANK 
STOCKS 
$y far the largest number of individual 
stockholders of the shares of Chicago banks 
and trust companies are residents of that 
city, according to a study completed by the 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 
bureau of business research of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. There are close to 35,000 
stockholders of which more than four-fifths 
are individuals. The analysis reveals that 
there is a marked tendency for the older 
banks to show a larger position for surplus 
and undivided profits relative to capital 
stock. For example, the average ratio of 
surplus and profits, that is accumulated 
earnings, to outstanding capital in the case 
of State banks less than ten years old is 
about 31 per cent; for banks more than 
twenty years of age the average position is 
approximately 92 per cent. 





NATIONWIDE FACILITIES OF THE CON- 
TINENTAL ILLINOIS COMPANY 

Consolidation of the former Continental 
National Company with the bond department 
of the former Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany has given to Chicago an investment or- 
ganization which ranks with the four or five 
most important and largest houses of the 
kind in the United States. Insofar as bor- 
rowing accommodations are required for 
large issues of securities there is no fur- 
ther need for Chicago corporations to look 
to New York for funds, in view of the re- 
sources and the nationwide equipment of 
the Continental Illinois Company. When the 
consolidation was effected, 101,500 customers’ 
names appeared upon the combined records. 

The organization and its various divisions 
are housed on the sixth floor of the Conti- 
nental Illinois Building with the exception 
of the mortgage division and counter sales 
force which are accommodated on the first 
floor. The company maintains branch offices 
in New York, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee, Houston, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Des Moines, Wichita and Omaha. A 
new office has just been opened in Detroit. 
The New York office, which is in the charge 
of a vice-president, is the company’s con- 
tact with the East. The other branch offices 
are largely sales points, and serve a very 
large territory. 
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FACILITATING CORPORATE TRUST 
SERVICE 

Among the amendments passed at the last 
session of the Illinois legislature were sev- 
eral of special interest to corporate fiducia- 
ries. One of these amendments provides 
that trust companies and banks are now 
privileged to act as trustees in their corpo- 
rate capacity under mortgage deeds of trust 
given them to secure loans made by them for 
themselves or as agents, without depositing 
with the State Auditor of Public Accounts 
the securities required before authority is 
issued to act as a corporate trust. 

Another amendment validates instruments 
pertaining to real estate transactions which 
had been acknowledged before a notary pub- 
lic who was a stockholder or an officer of a 
corporation interested in the transaction. It 
also legalizes similar acknowledgments in 
the future. 


NEW MERCHANDISE BANK ORGANIZED 
IN CHICAGO 

A new bank is being organized in Chicago 
under the name of the Merchandise Bank 
and Trust Company. The initial capital will 
consist of five thousand shares of the par 
value of $100 each, with a paid in surplus 
of $500,000 and a reserve fund of $250,000. 
The bank will qualify under the state bank- 
ing act and arrangements have been made 
for a close affiliation with the Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Company. Sterling 
B. Cramer, vice-president, Continental Illi- 
nois Bank and Trust Company, will be chair- 
man of the board, and Raymond L. Redheffer 
will be president and in active charge of the 
organization and development of the 
bank. 

The bank has leased 14,000 square feet on 
the ground floor of the Merchandise Mart, 
the world’s biggest business building, which 
is to house 2,000 manufacturers, wholesalers 
and importers of the country and which is 
now being erected at Wells street, North 
River Drive, Franklin-Orleans street and 
Kinzie street. The Mart will be ready for 
the new bank to open its doors next May. 


new 


The Halsted Exchange National Bank has 
been sold to interests identified with the West 
Side Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 

Arthur Reynolds, chairman of board of 
the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago has been elected a director 
of the International Harvester Company to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Robert P. Lamont, now Secretary of Com- 
merce. 





Complete Trust 
Facilities 


Resources nearly 


$50,000,000 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O’LEARY 
Chairman President 


CHAUNCEY KEEP 

The death of Chauncey Keep is mourned 
by a large circle of associates and friends 
in financial and business circles in Chicago 
and New York. He died recently at his 
summer home in Maine at the age of seventy- 
five. In Chicago he had been identified with 
a number of large business and financial cor- 
porations and he was associated with some 
of the largest trust companies. He was also 
a trustee and executor of the Marshall Field 
estate. Among the corporations and trust 
companies with which he was identified as 
director are: The Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, the Pullman Company, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany and a trustee of the New York Trust 
Company and the United States Trust Com- 
pany. 


The Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago recently celebrated its 20th anniver- 
sary with resources amounting to $13,000,- 
000. 

The St. Charles National Bank of St. 
Charles, Ill., has established a trust depart- 
ment in charge of Jay Marvin as trust offi- 
cer. 
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_ {CENTRAL [Rust] 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


(From Report of Condirion, June 29, 1929) 


You are cordially invited to use Central Trust Company of 
Illinois as a Chicago office for your bank at all times. 


give you the same services you would expect if you maintained 
your own office on LaSalle Street. 


267 


. $10,500,000 


. . «7,500,000 
. 2 «~~ 3,488,878 
. . « 164,781,365 
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NATIONAL BANK OF REPUBLIC SPON- 
SORS NEW INVESTMENT TRUST 

Interests identified with the National 
sank of the Republic of Chicago have organ- 
ized the National Republic Investment Trust 
with broad powers and to be managed by 
eight trustees, all of whom are executive 
officers of the bank. Authorized capitaliza- 
tion will consist of 120,000 convertible pref- 
erence shares and 420,000 common shares, of 
which 100,000 convertible preference shares 
and 280,000 common shares will be presently 
outstanding. The convertible preference 
shares will be entitled to cumulative divi- 
dends of $3 per annum per share and each 
share will be convertible into one common 
share for two years, thereafter into three- 
quarters of a common share for two years 
and thereafter into one-half common share. 





























The Edwardsville National Bank has been 
consolidated with the Edwardsville State and 
Trust Bank of Edwardsville, Ill. as the Ed- 
wardsville National Bank & Trust Company. 

Trowbridge Callaway, of Callaway, Fish 
& Company, of New York, was nominated 
as president of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America at a recent meeting of 
the board of governors held in Chicago. 










SUPERSTRUCTURES FOR CONTINENTAL 
ILLINOIS BANK BUILDING 

Atop of the lofty Continental Illinois Bank 
building in Chicago a small army of work- 
men are completing a two-winged superstruc- 
ture which promises to become a favorite 
rendezvous for bankers and correspondents 
visiting Chicago. The addition will be two 
stories in height with one unit reserved for 
a spacious directors’ room and the other unit 


for dining rooms or private meetings. The 
superstructure will represent an outlay of 


about $1,000,000 and increase the vast floor 
space used by the Continental Illinois Bank 
& Trust Company by 30,000 square feet. Be- 
tween the two units there will be an artis- 
tically executed promenade, 





Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
trustee and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the World’s Fair. Mr. Traylor 
was previously named on the finance com- 
mittee. 

Plans have been approved for consolida- 
tion of the East Side State Bank with the 
Rural Street branch of the Fletcher Sav- 
ings & Trust Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WORK OF CORPORATE 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


by R. G. PAGE 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co. 


and PAYSON G. GATES 


Assistant Secretary, Bankers Trust Co. 


) ages is the first comprehensive work giving, from authoritative 
and practical sources, an inside view of corporate trust and 
corporate agency administration. Emphasizing the most recent 
developments, this book provides officers of trust companies and 
banks engaged in fiduciary service with actual demonstrations of 
trust company practice in respect to: 


CORPORATE TRUSTS CORPORATE AGENCIES 


Mortgages and indentures Corporate reorganizations and read- 


Authentication and delivery of bonds justments 


Sinking funds and releases of prop- 
erty 


Defaults and remedies mx ; , ; 

Collateral trust indentures, note is- Transfer and registration of securi- 
sues equipment trusts tes 

Escrow and miscellaneous trusts Coupon and divided payments 


Protective and reorganization com- 
mittees 


An important feature of this exceptional book is the collection of over 100 forms, com- 
prising a complete set of corporate trust and agency records. 


It points out the necessity for careful analysis of all trust agreements; describes the 
dangers of immunity clauses; explains corporate trust and corporate agency services; covers 
the subject of fees and of vault control. It is in every respect a “‘brass-tack”’ book and the 
first to give the views of one on the inside of corporate trust work, looking out. 


Price, postpaid 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which kindly 
send me copy of “Work of Corporate Trust Departments,” or you may send me copy 
on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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Among the trust companies of the United 
States the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago has maintained a distinctive position by 
its steadfast adherence to high standards of 
banking and fiduciary administration. On 
August 12th this company completed forty 
years of service and it is noteworthy that 
during all this period the Northern Trust 
Company has maintained its growth without 
mergers and preserving its independent 
status free from alliances of any kind. Be- 
cause of its policies the Northern Trust Com- 
pany has made an exceptionally strong ap- 
peal as a fiduciary organization and having 
under administration the estates of some of 
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*Central Trust Co. of Illinois............ 10,500,000 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co... ..75,000.000 
Sa ST ee ne ee eee eee 350,000 
+First Trust & First National ........... 32,500,000 
PES ES ES ae ee are ae 300,000 
OE ENS 1 Ee eee 300,000 
WS OES ee ieee ee eee 5,000,000 
2ST ea ae 600,000 
UMM IN 5 gos ace ce cp ere. WR Siam wes cae, oo ene 2,000,000 
Peoples Trust. . oh eee a 
Sheridan Trust. . ere 
State Bank of Chicago. . ere 
Union Bank of Chicago... Beate tat Taker taney 1,000,000 
West Side Trust. . stslGvelsSiasiuwiarcce: pean 
DOGGIE OE cones vais cis sn oman'ecacees 600,000 

















+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


COMPANIES 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO COMPLETES 
FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


| 

HOME OF THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO WHICH IS UNDERGOING ADDITIONS AND 

ALTERATIONS 
CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 
& am 
Capital 29, J ; 
- Boulevard Bridge Bank................. $500,000 $5 b14,¢ 


the oldest and wealthiest Chicago families. 

Coincident with the fortieth anniversary 
the Northern Trust Company is undergoing 
extensive alterations and additions to its 
handsome banking home which is exclusively 
occupied by the company. Two complete 
floors are being added to the building. En- 
tirely new fixtures and arrangements are be- 
ing installed in the various floors with cages 
of modern design for the savings and in- 
vestment departments on the first floor and 
for the commercial banking department on 
the second floor. The third floor, which is 
occupied entirely by the trust department, is 
being rebuilt to provide greater conveniences 
and privacy for trust department clients and 
operations. The fourth, fifth and sixth floors 
are devoted to mechanical details and ad- 
ministrative operations. New vault instal- 
lation is also provided. 

The Northern Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1889 and has had but two presidents, 
namely Byron L. Smith, who was succeeded 
at his death in 1913 by his son, Solomon A. 
Smith, the present incumbent. A recent fi- 
nancial statement shows banking resources 
of $75,999,000; deposits $62,521,000; capital 
$2,000,000; surplus $3,000,000, and undivided 
profits of $3,603,000. It is worth recalling 
that in connection with recent unwarranted 
rumors coupling the Northern Trust Com- 
pany with merger activities, that an official 
statement was made by President Smith that 
no departure from its independent status 
was contemplated. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposit Book Bid Asked 
June 29, 1929 June 29, 1929 Value 
$534,329 $14,247,826 207 400 Scene 
10,988,878 126,485,810 204 667 672 
66,594,443 842,267,017 216 837 842 
778,934 7,180,301 332 525 535 
16,140,087 491,539,363 405 880 884 
755,898 3,254,000 353 310 320 
743,025 2,753,000 356 475 ae 
6,646,256 86,487 ,267 232 1085 1095 
503,620 11,519,196 184 400 Bass 
6,603,360 62,521,341 430 1065 1075 
1,469,640 28,291,132 159 525 530 
557,000 11,849,000 156 328 334 
8,912,134 63,891,748 278 1090 1095 
1,387,917 9,883,213 239 430 433 
479,637 15,229,581 169 410 late 
454,056 8,865,974 176 340 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard Trust Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions 


This set of standardized trust forms revised by a Committee 
of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association, 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust; 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust as to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, the publishers of Trust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid 


Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 















St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


REVIEW OF BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
LEGISLATION 

The record of legislation affecting banks 
and trust companies, made at the last ses- 
sion of the Missouri legislature, was notable 
for its acts of omission as well as of com- 
mission. The most important piece of law- 
making was the enactment of the bank col- 
lection code which minimizes the risks in 
handling collection items and removes the 
danger of unjust decisions as well as plac- 
ing responsibility for losses where they be- 
long. The new law creates relationship of 
principal and agent between a depositor and 
a bank as regards items deposited for col- 
lection. Although a bank has given credit 
or allowed a withdrawal, it shall neverthe- 
less be considered as an agent of the de- 
positor. The law makes the bank agent of 
the depositor in respect to all items endorsed 
restrictively and provides that credit ex- 
tended against an uncollected item is rev- 
ocable. The law also protects the bank from 
assumption of risk for default of any sub- 
sequent collecting bank and in case the bank 
accepts payment from the drawee or payor 
bank by its own check or draft on another 
bank, and not in actual money. The law 
also includes other protective and desirable 
provisions. 

Among the bills which failed of passage 
is one which would have prohibited banks 
and trust companies from giving advice to 
customers which might be construed in the 
nature of legal advice. This bill was spon- 
sored by certain members of the Bar who 
have been waging war against trust com- 
panies and passage of the bill would have 
seriously interfered with the efficient con- 
duct of trust business. Common sense evi- 
dently prevailed among members of the 
House Committee which reported adversely 
on the bill, recognizing that trust service is 
to the public advantage and that “union 
labor” tactics on the part of the legal pro- 
fession is hardly in the interest of the public. 

Another bill defeated was that which con- 
templated the organization of a state re- 
serve trust company. Among the bills ap- 
proved and signed are: the reciprocal in- 
heritance tax bill which places Missouri in 
the growing ranks of states which recipro- 
cally exempt from taxation the intangible 
assets of non-resident decedents and thus 
doing away with inequitable death taxes; a 
bill providing that the Commissioner of Fi- 
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Capital . . . . . $5,000,000 
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nance, in taking possession of a bank or trust 
company, may surrender assets to old board 
of directors upon their giving bonds equal 
to liabilities; bill permitting state deposi- 
taries to deposit as security for state funds, 
bonds which are approved but may be 
“worth less than par.” 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY NAMED IN ANDERSON WILL 


The Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, now the Merecantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, is named as executor 
and trustee in the will of the late Thomas 
Talbott Anderson, leaving an estate which 
is estimated at over $500,000. The widow 
of the testator, Mattie Elliott Anderson, and 
his son, Allan Elliott Anderson, are the chief 
beneficiaries. A trust fund of $250,000 is 
created for Mrs. Anderson, who will receive 
the income during her lifetime. After her 
death the principal reverts to the residuary 
estate, which is to compose the principal of 
a life trust fund for the son. 


A special train de luxe has been arranged 
for to carry Missouri bankers to the annual 
convention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at San Francisco. 





























































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 
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American 
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ment companies of the 
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FINANCE COMMISSIONER OPPOSES OR- 
GANIZATION OF BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY 
What threatened to be the first breach in 
Missouri's anti-branch banking fortifications 
was prevented when Finance Commissioner 
Cantley recently issued a statement opposing 
the organization of a proposed holding com- 
pany to acquire the stock of the Northwest- 
ern Trust Company and the North St. Louis 
Trust Company. Commissioner Cantley 
states that he regards such promotion as 
fraught with great danger to the independent 
banking interests of Missouri and that it 
smacks strongly of branch banking. He asks 
that the holding company promoters refrain 
from further steps unless he gives legal sanc- 

tion, which he indicates is not likely. 


Successful results of the recent merger of 
the Mercantile Trust Company with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis into 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, is evidenced by deposits of over 
$121,000,000. 

Former associates and friends of the late 
Festus J. Wade, who was founder and presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, mourn the death of his widow. 


COMMODIOUS QUARTERS FOR MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY MERCHANTS STATE 
TRUST COMPANY 
The recently completed merger of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
with the Merchants-Laclede National Bank 
and the State National Bank, has given the 
resulting Mississippi Valley Merchants State 
Trust Company very commodious quarters. 
This was accomplished by throwing together 
the adjacent buildings of the 
Valley Trust and the Merchants-Laclede 
building, comprising the whole block on 
Fourth street from Olive to Pine. The first 
floor of the combined buildings is devoted 
to the commercial banking units, savings and 
safe deposit departments as well as for ex- 
ecutive offices of these divisions. The trust 
department remains on the second floor of 
the Mississippi Valley building with the in- 
vestment banking activities in the Annex 
Building. The real estate department re- 
mains on the third floor of the Annex with 
transit and bookkeeping departments on the 

fourth and fifth floors. 

The smooth operation of the combined in- 
stitution has been demonstrated during the 
first month since the merger on July 1st and 
with executive direction in the hands of J. 
Sheppard Smith as president; Edward B. 
Pryor as chairman of the board and A. IL. 
Shapleigh as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Resources are over $94,000,000 with 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $9,600,000. 


Mississippi 


WALLIS G. ROWE 

Wallis G. Rowe, aged 62, and vice-president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company, re- 
cently died at Spring Lake, N. J., where Mr. 
and Mrs. Rowe were spending their vacation. 
Mr. Rowe was born in Afton, N. Y., in 1867, 
and graduated from Yale University in 1897. 
He taught school in New York State until 
he came to St. Louis as an instructor of 
mathematics in the former Smith Academy, 
in 1898. Mr. Rowe remained with Smith 
Academy until the disbanding of the school, 
when he took a position with the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company. 

The many friends of the late Breckin- 
ridge Jones will be interested to learn that 
his son, Dan W. Jones, has been elected a 
director of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. Mr. Jones retired some 
months ago as an officer of the trust com- 
pany, of which his father was for many 
years the president, to become president of 
the Universal Aviation Corporation. 
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CAPITAL STOCK $1.000.000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $45.000.000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 
























McCARTHY APPOINTED ASSOCIATE 
TRUST OFFICER 

J. A. MeCarthy, former assistant trust 
officer of the newly consolidated Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company of St. 
Louis, has been advanced to the position of 
associate trust officer of the institution. He 
also succeeds Dayis Biggs, as vice-president 
and trust officer of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, the corporate exist- 
ence of which has been continued for the 
purpose of caring for its trust business. 

Mr. McCarthy has been engaged in various 
phases of trust work for twenty-two years, 



























J. A. McCartTHY 


Former Assistant Trust Officer of the consolidated 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
who has been advanced to the position of Associate Trust 
Officer 














having been an assistant trust officer at the 
National Bank of Commerce for eleven years. 
At the same time he served as secretary of 
the Federal Commerce Trust Company, from 
the time of its organization. As a boy of 
eleven years of age, McCarthy came to St. 
Louis in 1897 from his home to visit an uncle 


and remained there to enter Christian 
3rothers. College. In 1904, he completed a 
course in stenography and accounting and 
became engaged in work for the Common- 
wealth Trust Company. In 1920 he was 


graduated from the law school of St. Louis 
University and was admitted to the Bar. A 
few years ago McCarthy was active in work 
of the American Institute of Banking and 
was among the first in St. Louis to hold a 


graduate certificate from that organization. 





ACTIVITIES OF MERCANTILE-COM- 
MERCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 
The Mercantile-Commerce Company of St. 

Louis represents a consolidation of the busi- 

ness formerly conducted by the real estate 

loan and bond departments of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company and similar activities of 

the Federal Commerce Trust Company, as a 

subsidiary of the Mereantile-Commerce Bank 

& Trust Company. <A booklet was recently 

issued describing the facilities provided by 

the Mercantile-Commerce Company.  Inter- 
esting is a listing of churches, hospitals and 
institutional buildings financed by the former 
separate organizations and covering a period 
of more than a quarter of a_ century. 
Churches have been financed to a total of 
$2,317,000; hospitals, $9,230,000, and institu- 
tional buildings, located in all parts of the 
country, to the extent of $10,894,000. “This 
long background of service,” says the preface 
of the booklet, “and the many millions of 
dollars loaned, have given us a broad ex- 
perience and a deep insight into the finan- 
cial problems of churches and institutions.” 
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Northwest Corner 


Your Baltimore business 
will have prompt and 
thorough care 
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FEDERAL RESERVE 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BOATMEN’S 
NATIONAL COMPANY 

The Boatmen’s National Company which 
has been organized as an investment subsid- 
iary to the Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, following consolidation of the bank 
with the investment house of Kauffman, 
Smith & Company, will take its place among 
the important financial institutions of that 
city. Harold M. Kauffman, president of the 
investment house, has been made president 
of the Boatmen’s National Company with 
other officers as follows: Royal D. Ker- 
cheval, vice-president; Charles Claflin Allen, 
Jr., vice-president and counsel; W. G. Rule, 
secretary; Robert W. Stumpe, treasurer; 
James D. Magee and W. Gillespie Moore, as- 
sistant secretaries; R. L. Woodward and 
F. X. Pavesich, assistant treasurers. 

Election of Tom K. Smith, who was vice- 


Hrankiin-American Trust Co..............s0se008- 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 

North St. Louis Trust Co 
Lafayette-South Side Trust Co 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


. . .$2,000,000.00 


president of the investment firm, as_ presi- 
dent of Boatmen’s National Bank, is a popu- 
lar choice. He succeeds Julius W. Rein- 
holdt, who has become chairman of the 
board, with Aaron Waldheim, vice-chairman. 
Mr. Smith is only forty-six years of age and 
was born at Glenwood, Mo. He graduated 
from the University of Missouri in 1904 and 
soon after became associated with Little & 
Hays Investment Company, subsequently be- 
coming secretary and treasurer of the Wil- 
liam R. Compton Company. For a year he 
was chairman of the Mississippi Valley group 
of the Investment Bankers Association of 
American and for three years he was a gov- 
ernor of the association and vice-president 
one year. 


John T. Robbins has been elected secre- 
tary of the Mercer County Trust Company 
of Princeton, Mo. 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
June 29, 1929 June 29, 1929 
$1,299,198,83 $26,938,204.71 
7,623 ,623.76 121,624,559.59 
5,819,542.95 36,605,850.73 
143,080.20 2,818,299.34 
1,690,469.40 28,196,707.30 


Capital 


10,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
200,000.00 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital 


American Security & Trust Co.. . .$3,400,000 
Continental Trust Co 1,000,000 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 
Munsey Trust Co 2,000,000 
National Savings & Trust Co 1,000,000 
Union Trust Co 2,000,000 
Washington Loan & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 


Profits, 
June 29, 1929 
$3,924,279.57 

256,537.32 
288,455.93 
1,311,939 65 
2,955,467.18 
1,195,402.83 
2,452,507.13 


Deposits, Par Bid 
June 29, 1929 
$29,712,134.23 100 454 
2,597,814.88 100 135 
8,874,199.16 100 150 
5,001,690.10 100 coe 
11,871,053.03 100 550 
9,115 641.22 100 325 
15,371,299.77 530 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


OHIO SEEKS SUPERSAFETY IN BANKING 
The farsighted bankers and members of 
the Ohio Bankers Association are determined 
to make that state invulnerable to bank fail- 
ures and to set up a super system of super- 
vision audit and credit control. This is to be 
accomplished by increasing the examiners’ 
force of the Superintendent of Banking, 
and establishing a system of regional su- 
pervisors. <A. B. Taylor, president of the 
Lorain County Savings and Trust Company 
of Elyria, in an address before Group Four 
of the state association, outlined the new 
legislative plan and urged adoption of ad- 
vanced methods as the only means of pre- 
serving independent status of banks and 
counteracting statewide branch system. 

The advantage of regional supervisors is 
that they would be more or less permanently 
located and that examiners would thus be- 
come familiar with banks and conditions in 
their respective territories. Following such 
regional system of supervision the further 
plan is to create with the cooperation of the 
state bankers’ association a compulsory sys- 
tem of interchanging credit. County organi- 
zations of bankers and clearing house facili- 
ties are becoming general, so that the basis 
exists for putting Ohio banking on a plane 
of supervision not excelled anywhere in the 
country. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVE- 
LAND NAMED IN WARNER WILL 

The Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 
land is named as an executor and trustee in 
the will of the late Worcester Reed Warner, 
mechanical engineer and manufacturer of 
astronomical instruments and an intimate 
friend of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., who died 
recently at Eisenach, Germany. Mr. Warner 
left an estate valued at more than $2,500,- 
000 and was a resident at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
The will provides for bequests and endow- 
ments of more than $2,000,000 to educational 
institutions, charities, relatives and friends. 
His widow receives $300,000 in real prop- 
erty and several life annuities. The sum of 
$25,000 is left to the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers the income of which is 
to be awarded as prizes for best essays deal- 
ing with progressive ideas in mechanical 
engineering. The sum of $100,000 is given 


to the Cleveland School of Art for new build- 
ings. 
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PROMOTION AT UNION TRUST COMPANY 
W. J. Bauknet was recently elected as- 
sistant treasurer of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland in charge of the Pearl- 
State Office. Mr. Bauknet has a background 
of thirty-five years of banking experience on 
the West Side of Cleveland. He started with 
the Pearl Street Savings & Trust Company 
as an office boy and worked his way up 
through the bank to the position of treas- 
urer, which he recently resigned. Besides 
his new position as assistant treasurer in 
charge of the Pearl-State Office, Mr. Bauk- 
net is vice-president and member of the board 
of directors of the North American Fibre 
Products Company. He has at all times been 
active in civic and business organizaitons. 


Stockholders of the National City Bank 


of Akron, O., have approved plans for a 
merger with First Trust & Savings. 

Harry D. Baker has been appointed trust 
officer of the Union Trust Company of 
Newark, O. 

Henry J. Ramp, of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, O., has been 
elected president of the Cincinnati Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 
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ADVANCEMENTS AT PEARL STREET 
SAVINGS & TRUST 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Pearl Street Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Walter T. Young was 
promoted from assistant treasurer to treas- 
urer, and Lorenz E. Stockhaus from mana- 
ger of the credit department to assistant 
treasurer. Both have been with the bank 
for years; Mr. Young for nineteen years and 
Mr. Stockhaus for seven. 

The Pearl Street Savings & Trust Com- 
pany is one of Cleveland’s .outstanding in- 
stitutions, with four offices at strategie lo- 
‘ations. Its resources, as shown in last 
statement, are over $34,000,000; deposits, 
$30,997,000; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,887,000. 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company sailed ‘re- 
cently for Belgrade as one of about a dozen 
delegates of the American Legion at the 
convention of FIDAC, the International Fed- 
eration of Allied Combatants, including rep- 
resentatives of veteran organizations from 
nations on both sides of the late war. 

The Norwood National Bank and _ the 
Hyde Park Savings Bank of Cincinnati have 
been consolidated. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


OHIO BREVITIES 

George R. Whittier has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Commerce Guar- 
dian Trust & Savings Bank Company of To- 
ledo. He was formerly sales manager of the 
American Piano Company, New York. 

R. C. Huelsman, formerly manager of the 
planning department of the State Bank of 
Chicago, has been elected comptroller of 
the new Midland Bank of Cleveland. 

Gus Mosler, president of the Brighton 
Bank & Trust Company of Cincinnati, has 
announced election of two new officers. New 
officers are Walter S. March, vice-president, 

Allard Smith, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, has entered 
upon his second consecutive term as _ presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

Harold Ellsworth of the department of 
branches has been elected president of the 
Cleveland Trust Club, composed of employees 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. 

The Cleveland Trust Company announces 
completion of a new building for the Euclid- 
Ivanhoe office which is in charge of F. H. 
Houghton. 

The business of the Painesville National 
Bank of Painesville, O., has been taken 
over by the recently organized Painesville 
National Bank & Trust Company. 


INTERIOR OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY’S NEW TERMINAL OFFICE LOCATED 
IN THE MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING OF THE VAN SWERINGEN TERMINAL TOWER 


GROUP. 


THIS WILL BE THE 54TH OFFICE IN THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY’S 


SYSTEM OF BRANCHES 












Ditisburgh 


Special Correspondence 


COOPERATION IN NEW BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 

An organization, known as the New Busi- 
ness Development Group, has been formed 
in Pittsburgh in which about fifty Pitts- 
burgh banks and trust companies are asso- 
ciated as members. The object is to ex- 
change information and develop new business 
plans upon a broad basis which will redound 
to the benefit of all members. C. W. Orwig. 
vice-president of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company and president of the First National 
Bank of Turtle Creek, is chairman. Paul 
Moore, assistant cashier of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Wilkinsburg, is secretary. 


Richard W. Williams, trust officer of the 
Braddock Trust Company of Braddock, Pa., 
has tendered his resignation. 

Richard B. Nelson, who has been with the 
Braddock Trust Company for a number of 
years past, has been appointed 
trust officer. 

The Potter Title & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh is making extensive improvements 
in its banking quarters. 


assistant 


The mortgage de- 
partment will be transferred to larger quar- 
ters on the second floor; the savings depart- 
ment will be enlarged and will occupy part 
of the first floor. 

Work is progressing on the building im- 
provement plan for the Dollar Savings & 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

P. W. Morgan, organizer and for many 
years president of the East Pittsburgh Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, has been made chair- 
man of the board and C, I. Miller president 
and trust officer. 

The Union National Bank of Pittsburgh 
has been notably successful in developing 
its trust business. The latest report shows 
trust funds of $18,815,000, with corporate 
trusts of $6,205,000; transfer and registrar 
appointments $24,478,000. 

The Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio, has installed new vaults for the Frank- 
lin Savings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

John Homer Reed and William E. Hughes 
have been appointed assistant cashiers of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. Freder- 


ick W. Jackson, president of the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, has been appointed 
a member of the advisory committee of the 
(lamilton Trust Branch of the Chase Na- 
tional. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO, 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED += 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed ag¢regate more 
than $190,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








MEETING OF MAINE FIDUCIARIES 
An interesting program was presented at a 


recent meeting of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Maine of which Henry W. 
Cushman, president of the Merrill Trust 
Company of 


sangor, is president. E. E. 


Parker, cashier of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Lewiston gave an instruc- 
tive review of the proceedings of the tenth 
midwinter conference of the Trust Company 
Division of the American 
ciation. 
Industrial Trust 
R. I., and head of the trust department of 
that company, discussed “Trust Investments 
and Some Other Problems.” 
phases of trust investment with which trust 
officers are most frequently confronted. The 
concluding feature of the meeting was the 
showing of the film ‘Vanishing Fortunes” 
with remarks by Clarence H. Thyng, assist- 
ant cashier of the Sanford National Bank of 
Sanford, Me. 


3ankers Asso- 
J. C. Bullock, vice-president of the 
Company of Providence, 


He entered into 


The Industrial Savings Bank and ‘the 


Union Trust and Savings Bank of Flint, 
Michigan, have been merged under the title 
of Union Industrial Trust Company. 


































































































































































































































































































TRUST 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


CALIFORNIA INHERITANCE TAX ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Among the most important changes made 
in the Inheritance Tax Act of California, at 
the recent legislative session, are increases 
in present exemptions and a reduction in 
rates. The widow’s exemption is raised to 
$50,000. All transfers made more than four 
years prior to the death of the grantor shall 
be presumed not to have been made in con- 
templation of death. The four-year period 
begins with the recordation of the transfer, 
as to real property, and at the date of trans- 
fer on the corporate books, as to corporate 
stocks. As to transfers intended to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
the grantor’s death, the value of the prop- 
erty transferred shall be computed as of the 
date of death of the transferor. The proceeds 
of life insurance policies, except war risk in- 
surance, payable to an insured or to his es- 
tate, executor or administrator or personal 
representative, are subject to tax. Proceeds 
of all other policies payable on account of 
the death of the insured are exempt. 

In determining the market value, only such 
deductions as are paid by the estate or trans- 
feree shall be made from the appraised value. 
Fees of the executor and attorney are com- 
puted on the value of the estate at the date 
of the decedent’s death. Numerous changes 
have also been made which relate to the pro- 
cedure under the act. 


TRUSTEE OF FUND FOR STRUGGLING 
CHURCHES 


The California Trust Company of Los An- 
geles is rather proud of having received a 
trust, the income of which is to be used to 
give financial assistance to a large number 
of small churches up and down the Pacific 
Coast, which stand in need of such aid. The 
trust was created by a woman client who left 
a sizable estate, in sound securities, selected 
for her by the securities division of the Cali- 
fornia Bank Group. She has been a custo- 
mer of the California Bank since this insti- 
tution was founded. She is well past sixty 
now, has no close relatives, and she wishes 
her money to go to needy branches of her 
church, 


E. J. Nolan, president of the Bank of 
America of California, Los Angeles, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of the Hollywood Hospital. 


COMPANIES 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS AT CALIFORNIA 
BANK 

Two additions to the directorate of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, were made _ re- 
cently. They are W. 8S. Hook, Jr., and Irving 
M. Walker. Mr. Hook, son of the late W. 8. 
Hook, who was instrumental in building the 
Los Angeles traction lines, is president and 
principal owner of the Southern California 
Supply Company. Mr, Walker, who has been 
in California for the last thirty years, is a 
member of the legal firm of Loeb, Walker & 
Loeb. 

A. M. Chaffey, president, in his report to 
the board of directors, advised that the first 
half year of 1929 had been the most suc- 
cessful six-months’ period in the history of 
California Bank Group earnings. “Califor- 
nia Bank Group has made an excellent rec- 
ord of earnings in the six-months’ period 
just finished,” said Mr. Chaffey. “The books 
show earnings for California Bank and af- 
filiated organizations of more than $750,000.” 


BANK OF AMERICA OF CALIFORNIA 

In the first official consolidated statement 
published of the Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia, representing merger of the United 
Security Bank & Trust Company of San 
Francisco, and the Merchants National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles, deposits are 
shown as $328,763,892 and undivided profits 
$6,068,431. Combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits are reported at $33,068,431. 
Total resources are reported as $364,704,- 
350. These figures do not include figures for 
the Corporation of America, Merchants Na- 
tional Realty Corporation, American Invest- 
ment Company and affiliated banks and trust 
companies owned or controlled by stockhold- 
ers of Bank of America of California. 


ALLAN HERRICK JOINS SECURITY- 
FIRST NATIONAL 
Announcement is made of the appointment 


of Allan Herrick as advertising manager of 
the Security-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, which represents the recent merger of 
the Security Trust and the First National. 
Mr. Herrick comes to this institution from 
the United States National Bank of Denver, 
of which he has been advertising manager 
for a number of years. Mr. Herrick for- 
merly was associated with one of the banks 
now included in the Security-First group and 
finds himself many friends. 

R. E. Ruple has been appointed assistant 
trust officer, and C. N. Hislop, assistant cash- 
ier of the Bank of Italy at Los Angeles. 
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HERBERT D. IVEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF CITIZENS NATIONAL OF LOS ANGELES 

Herbert D. Ivey, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, who succeeds the 
late J. Dabney Day, brings to his duties a 
varied and valuable experience. He was 
born near San Antonio, Texas, in 1885 and 
prior to coming to Los Angeles in 1902, was 
engaged in banking in Indian Territory. In 
January, 1903, he became associated with the 
Citizens National Bank as messenger and 
during intervening years has filled practi- 
eally every position in the bank. In 1928 he 
was elected a vice-president. He was one 
of the first graduates of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and in 1926 was chairman 
of a special committee appointed by the Los 
Angeles Clearing House Association to work 
out problems arising from the rapid develop- 
ment of banking. He is at present a member 
of the executive committee of the Los An- 
geles Clearing House Association. Mr. Ivey 
is one of three brothers who have all dis- 
tinguished themselves in Los Angeles bank- 
ing. L. O. Ivey is a vice-president of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
while T. E. Ivey is vice-president of Califor- 
nia Bank. 

Associated in the executive management 
of the Citizens National are C. Sumner 
James, executive vice-president; E. T. Petti- 
grew, vice-president; and L. O. Ivey, vice- 
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president. Mr. James has devoted his at- 
tention mainly to trust department opera- 
tions and has been with the bank since 1919. 
Mr. Pettigrew began his connection in 1901 
and was made vice-president in 1918. Re- 
cent announcement was also made of the 
election of Alex S. Cowie as vice-president 
in charge of foreign credits and acceptance 
financing. 

An increase of $10,200,000 in the deposits 
of the Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles during the past year is 
shown. Owing to the increase in capital ef- 
fected last spring the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits have risen from $11,136,834 
to $15,590,476. Of this increase $4,000,000 
was provided by the new subscription and 
the balance of $453,000 represents profits 
over and above the dividend, which was 
twice increased during the period. Total re- 
sources of $137,000,000 show an increase of 
$17,630,000. 


3en R. Meyer, president of the Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced the election to the bank’s board of 
directors of Carlton F. Burke, Dr. Wayland 
B. Morrison, Gordon F. Kauffmann and 
Reese H. Taylor. 

The Wells Fargo Bank & Union. Trust 
Company of San Francisco reports resources 
of $150,272,000; deposits $122,766,000; capi- 


tal $9,000,000; surplus $5,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $2,656,000. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Left to right: Herbert D. Ivey, newly elected president; C. Sumner James, executive vice- 


president; L. O. Ivey, senior vice-president. 






































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Creating and 
Conserving 
Estates 


Cooperation Between Life Insurance 
and Trust Companies 


by 
ALEXANDER C. ROBINSON 


President, Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh; Member, Committee 
on Insurance Trusts of Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Ass’n 


and 


EDWARD A. WOODS 


General Agent at Pittsburgh, The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States; Chairman, Committee on Co- 
operation with Trust Companies of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 


About 300 pages with numerous 
tables and charts, examples of actual 
insurance trusts, and_ illustrative 
advertisements of trust and life 
insurance companies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid. 


Endorsed by 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
Executive Committee 


of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
Book Dept. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 
Please send me copy of CREATING 
AND CONSERVING ESTATES, by Alex- 
ander C. Robinson and Edward A. Woods, 


for which I enclose $3.00 (Check or money 
order). 


Company 
Address 


Make check or draft payable to Trust Companies 
Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, New York 
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Living Trusts 


GILBERT T. acceeainiitan 
The author has here put into a 
single volume of 448 pages the 
practical information about living 
trusts, including life insurance trusts. 


CONTENTS 
Chapter 


I Living Trusts as Business Enter- 
prises. 


II Purposes served by Living Trusts 


III Purposes Served by Life Insurance 
Trusts 


IV Legal Aspects of Living Trusts 


V_ Legal Aspects of Life Insurance 
Trusts 


VI Tax Features of Living Trusts 
VII Forms of Trust Agreements 


VIII Guideposts in Creating Living 
Trusts 


IX The Adequate Trustee 


X The Social Significance of Living 
Trusts 


Appendix 


I How Much Life Insurance Should 
a Man Carry? 


II Forms of Living Trust Agreements 


III Forms of Unfunded Life Insurance 
Trust Agreements 

IV Forms of Funded Life Insurance 
Trust Agreements 


Price $3.75 postpaid 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
Book Dept. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 
Please send me copy of LIVING TRUSTS, 


by Gilbert T. Stephenson, for which I enclose 
$3.75 (Check or money order). 


Company 
Address 


Make check or draft payable to Trust Companies 
Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, New York 
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